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m “The Mausoleum и Assuph Han at 
| Rajemahel.’ 





A MYSTERY attaches to the oil-painting by Thomas Daniell, which hangs 

7 in the Daniell Room at the Viċtoria' Mémorial Hall. It is catalogued 
as follows: “994. А Part of the Mausoleum of Nawaub Assuph Khan 
at Rajemahal от ‘the Western Bank of the Ganges." А picture by Thomas 


‚ Daniell was exhibited under that title at the Royal Academy іп 1822 and 


the present painting was purchased for the Trustees by Lord Curzon at the 
sale іп 1924 of Lord Haversham's colltction, when it was also so described: 
We know that Thomas Daniell and his nephew visited Rajmahal when they 
went up the Ganges in the autumn of 1788 to Fatehgarh and thence to Agra, 
Delhi, Anupshahr, and the Garhwal country: for William Daniell writes to 
his mother from “ Baghulpoor ", on July 30, 1790 (1): | 
They departed from Calcutta about Gre end of September 1788, soon 
after the season of the rains had abated. As the roads at that 
time were not good they were advised to proceed by water . . . 
When they entered the Ganges they found it from one to three 
. miles wide . ,. The Rajemah’l hills appeared in three days— 
` arrived at the ly of Rajemah'l which 150 or 200 years ago was 
the capital of Bengal—visited the ruins of the place and were 

struck with a new stile of building. 4 
Plate 24 in the third series of Oriental Scenery also represents the 
У Mausoleum of Assuph Khan at Raje Mahel;" and the Saini is as 
follows: :— | 
' This Mausoleum is an example of a style of finishing that prevailed 
very much at Agra, "Delhi, and other cities of Hindostan, before 
| the time of the Emperor Shah Jehan, which was covering the 
‘domes, friezes, minars, and other parts, with glazed tiles of various 
' designs and colours.” These porcelain embellishments were often 
‘applied with great taste, and from the richness of their colours, 


e . ` and enamelled surface, produced a very splendid efféct. Raje 


Mahel is on the western side of the river Ganges, about one 
hundred and eighty miles northward of Calcutta. 
On: thé return journey, if the account in the Oriental Annual for 1835 
(p. 247) is to be trusted the Daniells lost -their baggage boat ''not far 
below. " Rajmahal, "with everything ` ме: possessed in the. world, except 
our papers ene drawings." РЕ 5. ЭВ cuu unen fun 262 


ғ 





^ а). Bengal: «Past ‘and Present, Yet. XXV, р: 18y The fetter ‘was, паркира by. Joseph е 
Farington; RAS - : ee эти: | 2 | a 
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The ruins of the old Muhammadan city are buried in jungle and extend - 
for about four miles to the west of the modern village which is the head- 
quarters of a sub-division in the district ‘of the Santal Parganas. “The chief 
antiquities are the Jami Masjid erected by Raja Man Singh, the palaces of 
Shah Shuja and Kasim Ali, Nawab of Bengal, and the phulbari or flower 
garden. -The Jami Masjid is presumably the ‘~ Mosque at Ragemahel ” 

' which is represented in the sixteenth plate in William Hodges’ select views. 
in India (1786): and the subject of the fourth plate is the “ Gate of the- 


carvan serai at Raje Mahel." | = 


Hodges also exhibited а “ view of а ruined Mosque at Rajemahael in’ 
Bengal” at the Royal Academy in 1787: and one of William Daniell’s ex- 
hibits at the Royal Academy of 1822 was a “ view at Rajemah'l on the river 

- Ganges " which seems to have been engraved by J. C. Armytage for the 
Oriental Annual of 1834 (p. 93) : it represents a small tomb on the river bank: 

. and the subject bears no resemblance to the mausoleum of Thomas Daniell's 
picture. 


There is, however, no “ mausoleum of Assuph Khan” to be found at 
Rajmahal. The famous Asaf Khan, who was the father of Mumtaz Mahal. 
and Shayista Khan, the successor of Mir Jumla as Governor of Bengal, died 
in 1641 and is buried а; Lahore; where his tomb is still to be seen at Shah- 
dara, with those of his sister Nurjahan and her husband the Emperor Jahan- 
gir. Of his connexion with Rajmahal, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, who most kindly 
-responded to an application for assistance, writes: 


Asaf-Khan Yamin-ud-daula, was Wazir in Shah Jahan's reign. In early 
life he was appointed diwan of Bengal and reached Rajmahal by 
river from Allahabad on June 5, 16087- His secretary Abdul Latif 

. has left a description of this journey, the Bengal portion of which 

I have translated, with some omissions, in Bengaf: Past and Present 

. (2). Abdul Latif tells us that immediately after his arrival at Raj- 
mahal, Asaf Khan, then Mirza Abul Hasan, built a mansion (the - 
Persian phrase is ‘imardte toshakhaünay consisting of two treasure- : 

‚ chambers and two open galleries (ішіп). Тһе: southern gallery 
had two rooms (Вита). Each gallery looked down upon a spacious 
and neat court with.a raised platform (chabutra) and seat in its 
centre. It had four walls enclosing it. Оп the right hand side 
of the main building, and on one side of the courtyard, were certain 
‘rooms for the offices and stores. But it was not a tomb. 


Ibrahim Khan, Fath Jang, another brother of Nurjahan when Governor 
of Rajmahal, did build a tomb for his son at a place one kos 
E from the fort of Rajmahal, on the bank of the river Ganges, which 
> had receded that distance from the fort. This tomb had а de- 
fensive wall round it. Неге Ibrahim Khan fought the rebel prince 
* (2) Vol. XXXV, pp. 143-146. The passage quoted by Sir Jadunath Sarkar occurs in the 

у Behar portion which was. published in the Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research Society. 


А 
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Shah Jalan in 1624, and was killed: he was probably buried in his 
son’s tomb, but neither he nor his son had the tile of Asaf Khan. 


Mr. 1. S. O'Mallay introduces another Asaf Khan in a letter to the 
writer: 


There is a curious reference to an Asaf Khan і in Stewart's History of 
Bengal: “ When Raja Man Singh signified his desire of resigning his 
government, a nobleman named Abdool Majeed Asuf Khan was 
appointed to that important trust and took charge of his office in 
the year 1013 АН. (A.D. 1604). The appointment ‘could 
only have been temporary, for Man Singh returned to Bengal after 
the death of Akbar (October 1605) and was recalled after another 
eight months of office. Rajmahal was then the capital of Bengal: 
and it would seem from this passage that an Asaf Khan had at 
one time acted as Governor there. But Blochmann has pointed 
out that Stewart’s statement cannot be supported, as Abdul Majid 
Asaf Khan was dead by 981 А.Н. (A.D. 1573-1574) when the ' 
title was conferred upon another (Aim-i-Akbbri, Vol. 1, p. 368). 
He gives a life of Abdul Majid Asaf Khan, and he had apparently, no 
connexion with Bengal (ibid, p. 366-369). Three grandees re- 
ceived the title of Asaf Khan in the reign of Akbar: and Jahangir 
bestowed it on the brother of Mumtaz Mahal; in the reign of Shah 
Jahan the title was changed to Asaf-ud-daula (ibid, pp. 368-369). 

In a further letter Sir Jadunath Sarkar informed the writer that he had 

made enquiries of a friend who lives near Rajmahal, and that he had reported 
that there was no building there or in the neighbourhood corresponding to 
the one represented in the picture at the Victorial Memorial Hall. 


Even the oldest inhabitants do not remember to have seen it. The river 
Баз shifted its course and the old Mughal buildings have been 
swept away by the current. The photograph shows that at the 
time of Daniell's visit the banyan tree was at the building. 

Hodges does not help us. He writes in his Travels (1793: p. 21): 

There yet remains a part of the palace which was supported by, vast 
octagonal piers raised from the edge of the river. The great hall 
yet remains, with some lesser apartments, as well as the principal 
gate leading to the palace; these are surrounded by immense 
masses of ruins. The palace, in the time of Sultan Sujah, was 
nearly destroyed by fire: the zananah, or that part inhabited by 
the females of his family, was totally destroyed. . . At a little dis~, 
tance from Rajemahal are the ruins of a в Ек I went to 
inspect, as they are when inhabited sacred places. 


. The “ ruins of а zananeh " were probably the Phulbari: but there is 
nothing about a mausoleum. : 

The District Gazetteer -of the Santal Parganas (1910) contains am 

account of the existing buildings at Rajmahal, which was supplied to the : 


: editor, Mr. O’Malley, by the then sub- divisional officer. The only tombs . . 
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mentioned are those of Maina Bibi, of whom no further particulars are sup- 
plied, and of Miran the son of Mir Jafar. The former is said to be on the 
west of the “ road leading south from the southern bazar," andeclose to a 
mosque. It is described as picturesque " with carvings within, but overgrown 
with jungle.” v 

In July 1814 Emily Shakespear (the daughter of " Sylhet " Thackeray) ° 
and her husband John Talbot Shakespear, who had been appointed '' Super- 
intendent of Police, Western Provinces," visited Rajmahal. They sailed up 
the Ganges with the fleet of the Governor-General (Lord Hastings, or Lord 
Moira, as he then was). Оп July, 19, the party reached Rajmahal: and 
Mrs. Shakespear notes in her diary (3). - 

We had for some days past been admiring a distant prospect of the 
Rajmahal Hills, which offered many beautiful and romantic views 
from the River. Rajmehal was once the capital of Bengal and 
was a splendid city. In the year 1638 it was consumed by fire 
and never from that period recovered its original magnificence. 
The River also has encroached on its banks and swept away part 
of the city. There are the remains on a palace on the banks of 
the river which will shortly become a mass of river. We last year 
passed a day within this Palace and lit up the Marble Halls in the 
evening to the great astonishment of the bats who had probably 
been in undisturbed possession of them for the last century. 


Once more there is no mention of a mausoleum. The main attraction 
is the “ palace of Shah Shuja " or Sangi dalan, which was known as the 
marble hall, although the words mean “ stone hall" The fire is stated by 
Stewart to have taken place in 1640: and he points out (p. 158) 
that since that date the Ganges “ pours its torrents against the rocks of Raje- 
mahal, forming eddies or whiil.pools, dangerous to the incautious or im- 
patient traveller." But in 1867 the river shifted its course and left Rajmahal 
at a distance of three miles from its main stream, in 1879 it returned to its 

. old bed and in 1882 again showed signs of desertirig it. 

«Тһе investigation had reached this unpromising stage, when Mr. C. A. 
Oldham's admirably annotated edition of the Journal kept by Francis 
‚ Buchanan when carrying out his survey in the Bhagalpur district from October 
1810 to April 1811, was published in the issue for September-December 
1929 of the Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research Society (Vol. XV, 
Parts Ш and IV: pp. 1—XXXVII; 311-571). · This journal has never before 
been printed. 

Buchanan visited Rajmahal in January 1811 (р. 385). On the 2nd 
he went to the Singgi Dalan, which is usually known as the palace of Shah 
Shuja but which, according to the Gazetteer of 1910, was built about the 
year 1592 by Man Singh, who transferred the capital from Tanda to Agmahal, 

у Я j ; : 


M (3) Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. IV, p. 142. 
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which he re-named Rajmahal (4). Оп the following day he went to see 
the Nageshwar Bagh, in which, according to the Gazetteer of 1910, “ the only 
remains of a garden are a few mango trees and two wells." This, he says, 
is the palace built Бу Kasim Ali, but still unfinished * when he was obliged 
to abandon the government "іп 1763. 


Passing the “‘ Phulbagh," ће came to a mausoleum a little beyond it: 
" the tomb (mokbera) of the widow Begum of Mohabut Jung,” or Alaverdi 
Khan. That is his first description of it: he continues: 


Others say the lady belonged to a Nawab of Dakha [Dacca]. Оп more 
full enquiry I find that the lady was Bukht homa [Bakht-i-huma], 
widow of Amirulomra Shayesta, Khan, a musaef [musahib] of the 
King in the reign of Aurangzebe [and son of Asaf Khan]. It has 
been a handsome building. . А square space of about three: acres 
Is surrounded by a fire brick wall built as usual with many arched 
doors filled ир.. At‘each corner is an octagon building, with eight 
windows in an upper storey, and covered by a dome. In the middle 
of the south side is a fine gate covered with a dome. In the centre 
is the tomb, a square building with a gallery of three arches towards 
each front,, and a small chamber at each corner. There is a small 
minaret at each corner, and the centre hall, in which the grave 
stands, is covered by a brick dome. At each corner is a small 
dome of wood, above a small chamber of the same minerals with 
eight windows. The cornice, upper part of the minarets, and the 
four wooden domes are painted with very bright colours. Тһе 
cornice in particular is ornamented with а row of paintings of а 
fine blue iris done exceedingly stiff. The garden overhanging the 
lake is quite slovenly, as everything about the place is, and is fast 
going to ruin, although there is a khadim [keeper] who has an 
endowment. . 

About three quarters of а mile further on Buchanan passes the monu- 
ment (mokbara) of Muhammad Beg, "the father of Mohabat Jung or 
Alaverdi Khan." Тһе ascription, he says, is that of its keeper, “ but no exact 
traditions remain." The wall is “ like that of the Begum's monument, but 
the buildings within have not been so splendid.” 

Buchanan also describes the mokbera or monument of Futeh Jung Khan, 
which is, no doubt, the tomb of Ibrahim Khan Fath Jung, brother of Asaf 
Khan and Nurjahan, mentioned by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. [t is situated “” just 
beyond the point of the river ".and about half a mile from Futeh Jung's 





(4) This is Stewart's statement. But when Shah Shuja was appointed by his father, Shah 
Jahan, to the Government of Bengal in 1639, he Seems to have begun the building of a palace 
almost at once, while strengthening the fortifications of Man Singh. John Marshall who hafted 
at Rajmahal for three days in April 1670 оп his way to Patna, speaks of ''the house in which 
the King's Sonn some years since lived " : and in Мау 1671, again alludes to it as “ Sa Suja's 
garden ". Nicolas de Graat, a Dutch Surgeon, uses the same phrase, “ The palace and gardens 
of Cha Sousa 2” in 1670 (Oldham). : e 
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mosque, “ of no great dimensions but ruinous,” which, in its turn, is “ west: 
from: the Singi Delan at a little distance." This tomb ‘has been a con- 
siderable building, but is very ruinous.” ` | 


It will be observed that Buchanan furnishes us with particulars of Штее 
tombs at Rajmahal (5); and it will be noticed also that the Begum, who is. 
buried іп Һе: first mausoleum, was ascertained, on “ more full enquiry," to 
have been the daughter-in-law of the famous Asaf Khan. It is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that Daniell misunderstood what was said to him, 

. or that the name of Asaf Khan was loosely used by his informant. More- 
“over, in the case of the second mausoleum the identity of the occupant is 

.stated to be uncertain: " no exact traditions remain." The suggeestion is 
therefore offered that the Begum's tomb supplies the solution of the mystery. 
The nionument has evidently disappeared. But Buchanan's careful descrip- 
tion undoubtedly tallies with: the -details of the building represented by 
Daniell. The plate in Oriental Scenery provides a view of the entire structure 
as-will appear. from the photograph which Mr. Percy Brown has been good 
enough to take, and which is reproduced. “The picture at’ the | Victoria 
Memorial Hall, illustrates the right hand corner only: but in other respects it 
is identical. А, 


ЕУАМ СОТТОМ. 
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(5) The “ Mokbara of.Miran, the son of Jaffir Ali, who was killed Љу thunder” is also 
mentioned: but this monument need not be taken into consideration. It was, he says, “іп a 
very slovenly condition ". Miran was struck by lightning in his tent to the north of Веша, 

~ ‘during a heavy storm on the night of July 2, 1760, when accompanying Colonel Caillaud's force. ^ 


Letters receibed bp the Chief ‘of Chittagong 
During 1774 from the Committee of Hebenne 
at Fort Gilliam, Calcutta. 





HE following letters were received by the Chief of Chittagong during 
the year 1774, and-comprise all of any historical interest. They are pre- 
served in the Record Room at Chittagong, and are still in fairly good condi- 
.tion, though it is desirable for several reasons to move them to a better equip- 
ped archive room. The correspondence of which these letters form a part 
commence in 1760 when William Verelst was appointed Chief of Chittagong. 
The letters from 1760 to 1773 have been published in Vol. I (Chittagong), 
of the Bengal District Records (1). i 
The resources at the disposal of the Bengal Record Room do not, unfor- 
tunately, permit further publication of District Records; but Government 
gives every facility for research work of this nature to be carried on by 
private students. The journal of the Calcutta Historical Society—“ Bengal: 
Past and Present,” is willing to publish the fruit of such research work. Much 
of this work involves nothing but the mere transcription of old letters, which 
is apt to be tedious and laborious; but the work is well worth doing, for the 
original documents аге perishing, and cannot be expected to last for many 
more years. [t is much to be hoped that those members of the Calcutta 
Historical Society, who can find the leisure, will take up this work, and pre- 
serve much local administrative history. It is for this object that the Cal- 
cutta Historical Society exists, and maintains '" Bengal: Past and Present.” 
Mr. John Reed vacated the Chiefship of Chittagong early in 1774, and 
-was succeeded by Mr. Henry Goodwin. The letters addressed to Mr. Good- 
win contain the signatures of the last Committee of Revenue before the Regu- 
lating Act of 1773 was put into force in Bengal. The prevalence of dacoity 
is noticeable, and the ferocious punishments inflicted by the Nawab Nazim, 
who administered the established criminal law of the Moguls, evidently rather 
shocked the feelings of British officers in tlie district, as the Committee found 
it necessary to insist that no hindrance was +о Ъе offered to the execution of 
these sentences. Іп view of the fact that Nanda Kumar was hanged for 
forgery, it is interesting to notice the cases of six men, imprisoned for life for 
forgery, being among those which the Governor (Warren Hastings) directed 
the Chief of Chittagong to reconsider with a view to the offenders being 
released. There is evidence of the prevalence of slavery as an established 
custom in Bengal, involving the intricate question of the legal position of 


2 





(1) Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 1923, price Rs. 9, 
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the children of slaves.. The last letter signed by the óld Committee was 
dated October 7th, 1774. Among the signatories is Philip Milnes Dacres, 
who was “һе first to advocate (2) the permanent settlement of the land 
revenue, an idea which Francis at a later date borrowed without acknow- 
ledging its source. 


This instalment of the Chittagong ОРИГ ТАРА ends with a letter from " 


the newly-constituted Governor-General and Council announcing their as- 

sumption of office and with a proclamation issued to all the Company's 

stations in Bengal. 1 have to thank Mr. H. В. Wilkinson, C.LE., LC.S., 

Collector of Chittagong, for permission to examine and transcribe these docu- 
ments. 


R. B. RAMSBOTHAM. 


John Reed, Esqre., 
Chief of Chittagong. 
Sir, 

By order of the Hon'ble Board of Revenue (3) I transmit the enclosed 
Public Seal which they direct you to deliver for the use of the Diwanee 
Adawlut of your District. 7 

| | i p І am, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
| Қ ALEX. HIGGINSON, 
Rev. Dept. Secy. 
- Fort William, the [4th February, 7774. 


To ; 

Henry Goodwin, Esqre., 

Chief of Chittagong. 
Sir, 

Herewith you will receive the sentence of the Nizamut Adawlut on 
Maloo Fringee tried by the Fousdarry Adawlut of the district of Chittagong 
under. the seal of the Naib or Representative of the Nazim, with his warrant 
affixed agreeable to the extract enclosed. You are hereby directed to trans- 
: mit the same to the officers of the Adawlut that the warrant of the Naib may 


be carried into execution. 
І am, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
у ' WARREN HASTINGS. 
Fort William, 
The Ist May, 1774. 


(2} Governor-General’s Proceedings in the Revenue Department, April 7th 1776. 
(8) [The official designation was the Committee of Revenue and it was constituted іп 1772. 
Tha Board dates from 1786, but the early Committees generally referred to themselves as “ the 


„Вока "1. 
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Какве of a warrant of the Мађ Nazim, Chittagong: - 
Maloo Fringy—Murder—Death. : 
А true copy. 
Е С. BOYLE (4). 
Assistant. 
“Тс | . 
Henry Goodwin, Esqre., 
Chief of Chittagong. 
Sir, . E 
- Having come to the Determination of disposing the Hon'ble Company's 
Salt in the several Districts in Bengal Ьу public auction the first of July next, 
we now transmit you an advertisement in the English, Persian, and Bengal 
languages expressing the conditions of the sale which we desire you will pub- 
lish throughout your division. 
We also desire you will [(5)] to us an account of the produce of 
the year with [ (5) ] of the places of delivery.. 


We are, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servants, 
WARREN HASTINGS. 
JÀMES LAWRELL. 


P. M. DACRES. 
Fort William, J. GRAHAM. 
The 7th June, 1774. і М. GRUEBER. 


То . 
Henry Goodwin, Esqre., 
` Collector of Chittagong. 

Sir, an 

Upon examining the Records of the Nizamat Adawlut | have reason to 
apprehend that there are some people in confinement whose warrants have 
never been expedited from the Sudder.. I must therefore desire that you 
will immediately transmit me an exact list of all those who are imprisoned ' 
by the Foujdarree Adawlut of your Division observing at the same time to 
mention the particular time of their trials. 


I am, 
: Sir, А 
Fort William, Your most obedient humble servant, 
The 23rd June, 1774. WARREN HASTINGS. 


Abstract of the Warrants of the Naib Nazim for Chittagong. 

Jummeat Khan—Theft—To be released. 

Buddel Alanjee—Decoytee—To be released. . 
Rham Beely—Murder—Death. | 

Soognee Daya—Murder—To be released. 


(4) [Afterwards one of the Amini Committee; and the Company's emissary to Tibet]. 
(5) MS. perished. 
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To > 
Henry Goodwin, Esqre. n - 4 
Chief of Chittagong. ` 3 | А l 
Sir, Ая ee. " 2 


Herewith you. will receive the sentences of the Nizamat Adawlut on 
sundry prisoners tried by the Fouzdary Adawlut under the seal of the Naib * 
or representative of the Nazim with his warranted affxed to each, agreeable 
to the list enclosed. You-are hereby directed to transmit the same to the 
officers of the Fouzdary Adawlut that the warrants of the Naib may be car- 
ried [into execu]tion (6). ET " ' 

Mr. Reed when Chief of Chittagong made some observations upon the 

sentence passed up Munn Ghauzy and Rustum and stopped the execution of ` 
the warrant-till further orders from the Presidency—The officers of the Niza- 
mut have again declared the Propriety of the sentence, and that it is strictly 
conformable to the Mahomedan Law. 
. As the natives-are not to be tried according to our Notions of Justice 
but by the established law of the country, “ excepting in very extraordinary 
cases where it has been usual for Government to interpose " (7), I must re- 
quest that you will permit the officers appointed for BE purpose to carry the 
enclosed warrant into execution. 


Í am, 
. 5 Sir, 
Fort William, Your most obedient humble servant, 
The 9th July, 1774. E " WARREN HASTINGS. 


Abstract of the warrants of the Naib Nazim for Chittagong. 
Mun Ghauzy—Decoytee—Let his right hand and left foot-be cut off. 
Roostum—Decoytee— To be released on security. и 


Zeynutdeen | - 
Netooa $ | 
Ruffee 
Ellnass 
Dowlut Mahomed 
Shakir Mahomed 
Tulah Ghawzy Dacoytee—To be released on security. 
Syfulla ‘ 
-.Новзеіпее 
Mowrahol: 
Dowst Mahomed 
Ruf 
Soah Ghawzy’’ 





(6) MS. perished. 5 
(7) This is ап insertion in the letter added іп Warren Hastings" own handwriting. 
К. В. К, 
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Abul Hosseyn—-Murder—insane, to be: delivered over to his son. 


Есіп. 
Моне Shaffee Decoytee—To be released. 
asseen · 
. . Gholamee 
То | "E" - 
Henry Goodwin, Esqre., > 
Chief of Chittagong. e 
Sir, | | ы 5 Е 


You will herewith receive а list of people who have been confined by 
the Collector of Chittagong before the establishment of the Phowzdarry 
Adawlut and who are still in imprisonment. It appears to me that they 
have suffered a sufficient punishment by so long a confinement for the crimes 
laid to their charge. 1 must therefore desire that you will immediately order 
all such, as upon a more minute examination do not appear to merit a severe 
punishment than that which they have already suffered, to be set at liberty. 


Busoram (8) and Aymut Oolla will require your particular attention, 
the crimes laid to their charge being Decoytee and repeated theft. If upon 
'enquiry you find that these men are professionally Decoits or thieves, І should 
not wish you to release such dangerous members of society, as they would 
undoubtedly return to their old practices. You will take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of informing me of the result of your enquiries into the nature of the 
above people's crime and make a return of all such as you shall think proper 
-to be set at liberty in consequence of this letter. 


2 Г am, 
. Sir, 
` Fort William, Your most obedient humble servant, 
The ГИ July, 1774. WARREN HASTINGS.. 
To - 
Henry Goodwin, Еваге., 
Chief of Chittagong. 
Circular Revenue Department. 
Sir, с 


In consequence of a reference made to us by the Provincial Council of 
Revenue at Dacca we have lately had under‘ our consideration the subject 





(8) The abstract of prisoners contains 25 names of -men imprisoned for theft, but the list 
included the names of six men imprisoned for life: these were 
Basaram--Decoytee. А 
Aymat Oolla—Housebreaking and repeated theft. 
Fyzoolla Moonshee—Forgery.- . : 
Munower Canyee—Forgery. " 


Mahomed Reyza 
„ Mohamed Hossein } Sons of the Munower ааа 
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of the Rights of Masters over the offspring of their slaves. Іп those districts 
where slavery is in general usage or anyway connected with, or is likely to 
have any influence on the cultivation or revenue, which we are ifformed is 
the case in the Frontier Parts of Bengal, we must desire you particularly to 
advise us what is the usage and every circumstance connected with it and we 
shall then give you such directions as we may judge to be necessary; but con- * 
sidering the reference in the meantime in the light of a general proposition, 
we are of opinion that the right of the Masters to the children of the slaves 
already their Property cannot legally be taken from them in the first genera- 
tion, but we think that this right cannot and ought not to extend further and 
- direct that you do make publication accordingly. 


We are, | 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servants, 


" WARREN HASTINGS. 
W. ALDERSEY. 
P. M. DACRES. 
JAMES LAWRELL. 
J. GRAHAM. 
| kc ds ` М. GRUEBER. 
Fort William, : i | 
The 12th July, 1774. : 


Notice is hereby given that the Hon'ble the Court of Directors, taking 
“into consideration the inconvenience to the widows of officers in the Com- 
pany's Servce from being obliged tó repair to England to enjoy the Pension 
which from the death of their husbands they are entitled to, have come to 
the following resolutions. 

(1) That upon proper proofs of their husbands' deaths and the other 
testimonials specified in the deed being transmitted, to our Gov- 
ernors and Councils, such persons as are or shall be entitled to a 

pension, but cannot leave India, be admitted by this Court. 
(2) That upon the admission of any such pensioner or pensioners, 
advice be sent out by the first dispatches to the Governor and 
Council where they reside with order to pay such persons the 
amount of their pensions at the times of payment mentioned in the 

‘printed deed and regulations. ` 

(3) That the Governors and Councils do keep a distinct account of 
all sums paid, and regularly transmit the same home upon a separ- 
$ ate paper in the Packet, and that in the meantime they do grant 
‘such persons as may already have appeared or shall hereafter 
appear to them to have a just claim to the pensions' but cannot 
repair to Europe-an allowance equal to but not exceeding the sum 
they will be respectively entitled to (according to the rank of their 


у 


t 
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husbands as prescribed by the Deed) until the proper vouchers 
be received by the Court of Directors and their final determination 
shall be had thereupon. Я 
By order of the Hon'ble the President and Council, Fort William, the 
26th July, 1774. | Е 
В . J. STEWART, 
; Secretary. 
To 
Henry Goodwin, Esqre., 
Chief of Chittagong. 
Sir, Е 
- We have received your letter of the 12th and 16% instant, the latter 
accompanying the monthly accounts of your Factory and of Luckypore and 
Colinda for June. 
We permit your assistants to draw the House Rent from the Ist July 
at the rate of 60 rupees per month. 
We are, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servants, 
3 WARREN HASTINGS. 
` JAMES LAWRELL. 
: | Ј. GRAHAM. 
Fort William, N. GRUEBER. 
The 20th July 1774. 


To 

Henry Goodwin, Езаге., 

- Chief of Chittagong. 

Sir, Р Ы | - 

You will be pleased to prepare and transmit to us as early as possible 
a general monthly account of the Civil Charges and Marine Charges of Chitta- 
gong and the Civil Charge of Luckypore from the Ist August 1773 to 315 
July 1774 drawn out in the special manner to enable the accountant here to 
prepare the necessary statements to be transmitted in the first ship's Packet 
to the Court of Directors. 


Your most obedient humble servants, 


WARREN HASTINGS. 
W. ALDERSEY. 
P. M. DACRES. 
JAMES LAWRELL. А 
Ј. СКАНАМ. 
4 N. GRUEBER. 
Fort William, | : 
The 8th August 1774, 
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To 
_ Henry Goodwin: Esqre., 
; Chief of Chittagong. 
Circular Revenue Department. 
Si, =- і 
As it is of niuch importance that we should be accurately and continually 
informed of the state of the annual Harvests, We desire you will imme- 
diately advise us of the condition of the country and your expectations on 
this' head together with a particular intelligence of the rise and fall of grain 
in the markets of your Division, should it fluctuate in any considerable de- 
'gree, assigning to us the cause to which such fluctuation is to be attributed: 
This you are to make a standing rule in all time to come at the distance of 
“about one or two months antecedent t to the periods of reaping the harvests. 
We are, 
. Gentlemen, А 
^ |. Your obedient humble servants, 


. WARREN HASTINGS. ` 


NS 


Гара 


W. ALDERSEY. 
~ De P us P. M. DACRES. . 
. Ко William, , T. : - J— JAMES LAWRELL. 
"The 16th August 1774. e 2 J. GRAHAM. 
| М. GRUEBER. 
Henry Goodwin, Esare., 
Chief of Chittagong. 


Sir, 5 
m The late act (9) of Parliament for establishing certain Regulations 
for the better management of the affairs of the East India Company having 
‘been transmitted to us by the Hon'ble the Court of Directors, and many of the 


clauses -of this act which affect individuals in this country [Company's ser- . 


vants as well as others] being in force since the first of last month, we judge 


it proper to furnish you with copies of such clauses for your information, 


' desiring you will take the most proper measures for communicating their con- 
tents to the British subjects within your jurisdiction. 
We are, 
With esteem, 
Sir, 
Р Your most obedient servants, 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


W. ALDERSEY. 
TET 3% | P. M. DACRES. 
Е А | | JAMES LAWRELL. 
Fort William, ` | J. GRAHMA. 
5th September 1774. : N. GRUEBER. 


' *(9) 18, Geo, iii, The Regulating Act, ae 
-— : В. B. R,- 


л 
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To 
Henry Goodwin, Esqre., 
. Chief of Chittagong. - 
Sir, ` 


Having settled the shares of the Draught on the Hon'ble Company to 
' be allowed this Season to the different claimants agreeable to their several 
ranks in the Service, we enclose you a copy of the Distribution which has 
just been issued at the Presidency and we desire you will give similar notice 
at your Factory, ordering the affidavits to be made before you in the form 
prescribed. These affidavits must be delivered back to the partiés that they 
may forward them to be produced at the Treasury when they take out their 


Bills. | 


2 : Б We аге, 


Sir, 


Your most obedient humble servants, 


WARREN HASTINGS. 
P. M. DACRES. 
Ў "^ JAMES LAWRELL. 
ЗЕ J. GRAHAM. 
Fort William, 
The 3rd October 1774. 


T» 
Henry Goodwin, Esare., 
Chief of Chittagong. 
Revenue Department. ` 
Sir, 


We have received your letter of the 15th ultimo with the accounts of 
the Salt Contractor. 


We are exceedingly surprised and concerned at such an unfavourable 
account of the situation of the Salt Contract in Chittagong, as it is evident, 
“Бот the moderate rate at which you yourself informed us the produce had 
been estimated, it could not have been reduced to this state, either with 
respect to the large deficiencies in the salt or the heavy balances (10) of 
money due from the Contractor, but by very negligent and inattentive 
management, we desire you will immediately. niake a most rigid and accurate 
enquiry into the information you have received of the Contractor's having 
clandestinely sold a large quantity of salt to private merchants, and if the 
information is established, we desire wherever the salt is found that it may 
he seized and confiscated without regard to the pleas or allegations of the 
persons who may have become purchasers. The sale of this salt which we 


(10) Arrears. 


` 


‚ К. В. К, 
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о authorize you to, make will of course lessen.the balancé due from the Con- 
tractor and it will be still further diminished [by] the sum of 14,217: rupees 
‘by writing off the penalty i üpon the deficient deliveries of the two years which, 
under the very embarrassed and insolvent circumstances of the contratar, 
the, Government must necessarily lay their account to lose; the .residue that 

" will then ‘be, due from the contractor you must exert your best епа баном to 
' recover by. attaching the effects and property of himself and his securities 
although it is manifest that the interests of the Company „will be’ greatly- 
hazarded by continuing their engagements with this man, yet we do not chuse 
to Proceed to the length of annulling his contract until we are advised of. the 
result of your enquiry into ‘the information of his fraudulent. and felonious 

- conduct in secretly disposing of the salt, the property of the Company and 
; manufactured with their advances. The present advances therefore necessary 
for commencing 'and carrying on ‘the New Year's boilings must be issued 
immediately to the ‘molungees under the inspection of the Salt Agent, and in 
présence ‘of а gomastah belonging to the Contractor, and duplicate receipts 
for the same must be ‘taken and deposited in the custody of these persons. 
respectively. ' AP PD We are, 

ТЫ Qu Зе Мадан s Sir, 

die | Your most obedient humble servants, 


WARREN HASTINGS: 


4 


; . У. ALDERSEY. ^ 
^. Fort William, | P.M.DACRES. 7” 

‘ The’ 7th’ ‘October 1774 К 11). JAMES LAWRELL. - | 

л J GRAHAM. - ae. 
To : | | 
| ` Неву Goodwin, Esqre., "n Б жасаса 
Sir, hide | 


Іп conformity to instructions БЕЛЕС from the Hon' ble the Court of 
Directors, you аге required, to repair to' the Presidency within thirty days from 
the date hereof there to assemble with sundry other Senior Servants of the 
Company for the purpose, of forming and. constituting a Board ‘of Trade ac- 
cording to particular instructions which will be delivered to the said Воага 
оп their first meéting. | 
қ бу 5 We, are, 
| ài қ - Sir,” 
: PP , You most obedient humble, servants, 
"EEG | WARREN. HASTINGS, |” 
. e. oM "n JJ. -CLAVERING. | 
E _ GEO. MONSON.. 


. Fort William, . 2 D^ с е: 
< The 20th October. 1774. Е р ‚ P. FRANCIS.. ; | 


(11) [This _ was the last letter received in Chittagong from the old' Committee. , The Regu 
lating Act—13, Geo. iii—had reconstituted the Company’s Government ; by its provisions Warren 
Hastings became ‘the first Governor-General, and Lieutenant-General J. Clavering, Colonel . the 
Hon'ble. George Monson, Sir Philip Francis and Richard Barwell became Members of Council. 
Messrs. Clavering, Monson, and Francis arrived in Calcutta in October 1774.) - 
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Henry Goodwin, Esqre., 
Chief at Chittagong. 
Sir,* - 
We have to advise you that we have this day assumed the, Government 
„ој these Provinces in virtue of the late Act of Parliament, and we herewith 
transmit you copies of two proclamations which we published at the Presid- 
ency and direct that you make the same publick within your district, requiring 
all persons concerned to pay due attention to them. 


-We are, 
. Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, - 
WARREN HASTINGS. 
J. CLAVERING. 
GEO. MONSON. 
Р. FRANCIS. 
Fort William, 
(Date illegible). - 


Whereas by an Act of Parliament passed in the thirteenth year of the 
Reign of His present Majesty entitled an Act for establishing certain Regula- 
tions for the better management of the affairs of the East India Company as 
well in India as in Europe, it is among other things enacted that the Hon'ble 
Warren Hastings be constituted Governor-General, and Lieutenant-General 
John Clavering, the Hon'ble George Monson, Richard Barwell and Philip 
Francis, Esqre. Councillors of ‘the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and 
its dependencies. 


_ And whereas it is declared by the Act aforesaid that the powers of the 
said Governor-General and Council are to commence and take place from 
and immediately after the time that Public Proclamation shall be made of 
their arrival or arrival of any three of them at Fort William in Bengal which 
proclamation the said Governor-General and Council are required to make. 

It is therefore hereby proclaimed that the said Governor-General and 
three of the said Councillors are arrived at Fort William aforesaid and that 
the powers vested by the said Act in the Governor-General and Council do 

: commence and take,place from the date of this Proclamation. 


Dated in Fort William this 20th day of October 1774. | Е 
Ву order of the Hon'ble the Governor-General and Council. 


J. STEWART, 


Secretary. 


D 


- (The second proclamation reférred’to in the Council's letter does not 
appear to have been preserved in the Chittagong Records). 


Е | i В: В. В. - 


| Bhasa. of байр Gritish Атіка 
іп Sombap." | 





AS we all know the Bombay Presidency is the oldest British settlement in 
India, an English factory having been established at Surat as early as 
1612. This Presidency has therefore a longer history than either of her 
sister administrations. Surat was the seat of the Company's commercial 
activities in this part of India until the headquarters of the Presidency were 
transferred to this city in 1687. .| understand that the earliest of the Surat 
~ records in the possession of the Record Office of the local Government date 
from .1620 although the series has several gàps. Тһе India Office appears , 
. to be more fortunate in this respect for the Surat consultations in its posses- 
-sion date back to 1620 and the copies of letters sent to Surat to four years 
earlier still. The Company's connection with Bengal, or the Bay as it was 
· . then called, did not, however, begin until 1623 when factories were estab- 
lished at Hariharpur and Balasore on the Orissa coast. In 1651 a new fac- 
tory was started at Hughli which became the headquarters of the Company's 
trade in the Bay. For a time everything-seemed to go well but the English 
soon began to feel the unwisdom of trusting to the goodwill of an arbitrary 
power such as the Mughal Government was. Although they had their trad- 
mg privileges vouchsafed to them by Imperial grants, the subordinate officers 
~ of the Government showed little respect for such grants and the English found 
their trade ‘impeded at every turn by vexatious ‘exactions. The’ English 
realised that no engagements and no orders were of avail against local law- 
lessness. They therefore resolved to break with the Mughal Court and to 
seize and fortify suitable posts for trade centres in differnt parts of India. 
The Company accordingly obtained permission from James II to retaliate 
for their injuries and reimburse themselves for the loss of their privileges by 
‘hostilities. This they did against Aurangzeb as well as against Shayista- 
Khan of Bengal. They had ultimately to leave Surat in the west and Hughli 
in the east, at about the same time. The Company's servants іп the Bay 
finally fixed their headquarters at Calcutta in 1690 which became-the official 
capital of British India in 1773. 


In the year 1657 when the Company of —À аша. was amal.. 
gamated with the original Company and the Company's charter was renewed 
certain reforms were introduced into their trade amongst which, it appears, 
their servants were directed to keep diaries of their proceedings and to send 
copies of them annually to the Court of Directors. We do not, however, 
find among the records of the Government of India any proceedings prior to. 


1748. At the capture of Calcutta by Siraj ud-Daulah in 1756 almost all 





*  * Paper read before the Bombay Historical Society. у + 
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the Company's records of that side of India were lost. Тһе India Office 
has however in its possession the Bengal or Hughli Diary of Consultations 
from 1663. 

In speaking of the references between the Governments of Bombay and 
Calcutta I should ask you to bear in mind that Bombay was an independent 
" Presidency till 1773 when by virtue of the Regulating Act the supremacy of 
the Government of Calcutta over the other Presidencies was definitely settled. 
The minor presidencies were then for the first time forbidden to make any 
order for initiating hostilities, or declaring or making war against any Indian 
Princes or Power, or for negotiating or concluding any treaty with any such 
Prince or Power without the previous sanction of the Governor-General and 
Council, except in cases of imminent necessity, and except also in cases 
where special orders had been received from the Company. А President 
and Council, offending against these provisions could be suspended by the 
- Governor-General and Council. The Governors of the minor Presidencies 

were to obey the order of the Governor-General and Council, and constantly 
and dutifully to transmit to them advice of all transactions and matters re- 
lating to the government, revenués, or interest of the Company. The most 
important part of the above provisions, viz., the local Governments’ relations 
with the Indian Princes is outside the scope’ of-this paper, as it was not within 
the administrative control of the Public Department. Thus it will be seen 
that up to. 1773 the correspondence between the two presidencies had rela- 
tion mainly to the Company's trading interests, such as supply of saltpetre 
from Bengal, payment of bills of exchange, shipping arrangements and other 
like matters; after that year the more important part of the correspondence 
is to be found amongst the records of another Department. Considering 
the difficulties of postal communications in those early days, which I shall 
touch presently, one should not expect many references on questions of 
administrative details between Bombay and Calcutta at that time. Тһе main 
references found amongst the Public Department records can be grouped 
under three heads:— 

(б) Postal Service. 

(i) Finance. 

(iii) Law and Justice. | 

The first attempt to introduce some system into the Postal Service was 
made іп 1774. At a Consultation, dated 17 January of that year the 
President laid before the Board “а plan for the better regulation of the Daks 
and forming a General Post Office.” Не complained that the existing manage- 
ment of the Daks was attended with many inconveniences. Private letters 
were exempt from postage aüd the ‘whole expense of the establishment fell 
upon the Company. The Daks from the: same cause were loaded with 
packages of the most frivolous kind and of unreasonable weights. The 
privilege of sending private letters by the dak being confined to the Euro- 
pean inhabitants afforded but partial aid to the necessary intercourse of trade. 
The establishment was branched out into various departments, all inde. ' 
pendent and unconnected, the expenses being partly defrayed by ready 


” 
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money payment and partly by taxes on the Zamindars and farmers. The 
working of the system was * involved in a labyrinth of obscurity, without 
checks and without system." Тһе loose and irregular manner іп which the 
letters were received and distributed, exposed the correspondence of indivi- 
duals and even the public despatches to great delays and to the risk of being 
lost or intercepted. Above all the delays on the road were often greater 
than those of common 0055105 or couriers‘ without a possibility of correcting 
them, because it could not be known by whom they were occasioned. The 
plan submitted proposed, among other things, the appointment in Calcutta 
of a Postmaster General on Rs. 500-а month and a Deputy on Rs. 250 a 
month, a Naib on Rs. 100 and 2 Writers on Rs. 100 each with a staff of 
inferior servants. Deputy Postmasters and other necessary establishments 
were to be detailed at all important stages in the mufassal. The daks were 
to. be formed into four divisions viz. :— | 


() Calcutta to Ganjam. | 
(ii) Calcutta to Patna. i 
(#1) Patna to Benares and such further distances to be determined later, 

and, . 
(iv) Calcutta to Dacca. 


All letters except those on the public service were to bear postage. The 
. postage оп inland letters was to be paid at the following rates :— р 


Single letters For every 100 miles—2 annas. 
Double letters in proportion according to their weight. 


Letters coming by sea or from foreign settlements were to be paid for on 
delivery and to be rated at half postage. The business hours of the Post 
Office were to bé from 10 o'clock in the morning till 1 p.m. for the delivery, 
and from 6 to 9 in the evening for the receipt of letters. For the facility 
of paying the postage on letters small copper tickets were to be struck " to 
be received at the rate of two annas each but to pass only at the Post Office." 
It was decided to carry this plan into execution from the Ist April following. 
Letters for Bombay in those days used to come through Benares where Mr. 
Thomas Motte, a merchant who subsequently became a Deputy Postmaster 
at Benares under the new arrangement, appears to have been responsible for 
their prompt despatch to Bombay. Оп receipt of a packet he used to send 
it to one Seevoo Naut who kept an tddah, or post office, who in his turn would 
send it immediately by special pattamars, who were forbidden to take іп 
private letters. In 1781 the postal distance between Calcutta and Benares, 
559 miles, used to be done during the dry season in a little over 4 days, i.e., 
a letter despatched from Calcutta at 10 p.m. on the I [th March, could reach 
Benares at 6 p.m. on the l6th. It does not appear in how many days а 
letter could reach Bombay from Benares. [n 1781 letters ' on the Service ' 
were ordered to pay postage agreeably to the rates for other letters. In 
1786 the Resident at Poona was unable to ascertain the most expeditious 
. mode of conveying despatches between Calcutta and Poona but was engaged 
in an experimental enquiry. Не acknowledged to have received on the 17th 
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October a letter of the Public Secretary at Fort William, dated the 29th 
August, which was despatched from Masulipatam on the 15th September. 
He also acknowledged to have received a packet from Bombay and despatch- 


‘ed it immediately. Іп 1789 Mr. Malet, the Resident at Poona, was glad to 


find that additional speed had been given to letters by new messengers from 
Hyderabad. Masulipatam was then the centre of the correspondence of the 
three governments. In the samé ' year/the Resident at Hyderabad in a letter 
to the Public Secretary stated that the dak from Bombay to Madras, as then 
regulated, was never longer than 25 days on the road and that it would not 
exceed 20 days in future. By the same calculation he estimated that а 
regular dak, if established, would not take more than 30 days in travelling 
from Bombay to Calcutta. Оп the 22nd April 1789 the Governor-General 
and Council wrote to Madras on the desirability of expediting the dak service 
between Calcutta and Madras and the western parts of India. They sug- 
gested that the cossids in the Madras Presidency should be made “ to travel 
as well in the night as in the day time, as is the case in other parts of India." 
It was also stated that the fact was notorious that cossids employed by the 
t Natives’ travelled with much greater expedition than those employed by 
the English on the public service, a circumstance owing perhaps to peculiar 
encouragement which the ' Natives ' gave to their people and which as soon 
as ascertained might be deserving of consideration with a view to their adopt- 
ing similar or other aids of a reasonable kind for the same purpose. Оп the 
same day they also wrote to the Governor in Council at Bombay asking him 
to afford any assistance desired by Mr. Malet, the Resident at Poona, to 
enable him jointly with Captain Kennaway, the Resident at Hyderabad, to 
establish the dak from Poona to Masulipatam. Mr. Malet was told that it 
would depend on him to arrange the establishment so conveniently that as 
'soon as might be, after it took place for a permanency, it should be put under 
the management of the Postmaster at Bombay on that side of India, and of 
the Postmaster at Madras on the Masulipatam side. The rates of postage 
from Bombay to Masulipatam were fixed as follow:— 


Single letters not exceeding 24 tolas ... ... 4 Rupees 
Double ,, 2 I ST. rou eh ... 6 " 
Triple ,, " 5 4% АЛҒА 2e. 8 о 
Quadruple „| 5i 5l  ,, ... ses T0: - 5; 


and so on proportionately. 


At the -instance ‘of the Nizam it was: agreed that the hircarras. to be 
placed іп his territories, i.e., between Masulipatam and Tuljapore, 


. although under the control of the Resident, should be hired and paid 


for by himself. This arrangement was made to facilitate the convey- 
ance of weekly despatches between Bombay and Calcutta. The Pest- 
master-General in Bengal was directed to make up a mail for Bombay 
every Monday night and to admit private letters postage free. The 
post from Bombay was to set. off every Wednesday at 4 p.m. and 
from Masulipatam every Monday. On the, 10% November 1789 the 


RO | 
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Government of Bombay ЕТТІ ап advertisement notifying that in | pur- 
suance of the "above plan they had appointed Mr. John Morris, Postmaster 
at Bombay. It was hoped that letters between Bombay and Masulipatam 
would be carried in 12 days and between’ Bombay and Calcutta in 26 days 
and between Bombay and Madras in 17 days. The postage of a single 
letter weighing 24 rupees or tolahs from Bombay to Calcutta. would amount 
to 25 annas and їо Madras 18 annas. The Postmasters were particularly 
enjoined not to receive any letters containing jewels or articles of value and 
endanger the safety of the post. 
_ Ја March 1790 it was decided to despatch in future two mails from 
Calcutta to Bombay each week, on Mondays and Thursdays, and the Gov- 
ernments of Bombay and Madras were asked to arrange for two weekly 
despatches from their presidencies. | 

In 1797 the Government of. Bombay appointed a Committee ‘to find 
out the best possible mode of conducting correspondence between India and 
England through the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea. As a result of 
their deliberations an overland mail was: established. Р 

The following year all private ог non-commissioned officers in His 
Majesty's navy and army, and the Company's marine and military service, 
were exempted from the payment of postage on all letters, both for Europe 


and inland, and the import postage chargeable on a letter from Europe, 


received prior to Ist August 1799, was limited to one rupee unless it should 
exceed the weight of 10 sicca rupees when it would be subject to a postage 
of two rupees. In 1799 the rates of postage for a single letter from Bombay 


weighing not more than one rupee six annas were Rs. 2-8 from Cawnpore | 


and Lucknow, Rs. 2-9 from Futtégarh and Rs. 2-6 from Allahabad. In 
1800 the mail route from Madras to Bombay and Calcutta was altered and 
instead of Masulipatam, Guntoor was made the point of separation. А few 
months later other arrangements were made for the purpose of shortening 
the communication between Bengal and Bombay. 


The question of Finance makes very interesting reading. In a letter _ 


dated the Ist June 1774 the President and Council of Bombay informed the 
: Government at Calcutta of their acute distress owing to their having received 
only a very inconsiderable part of the remittance of 154 lakhs of rupees 
promised from Bengal It was stated that they could not " find means for 
carrying on the business of the Company much longer for want of money, 


even in the discreditable manner that had been done for some months past, | 


unless the servants of the Company's at Bengal furnished them with supplies 


for doing so." The Presidency of Fort William was not itself in affluent 


circumstances about this.time. In their reply to-Bombay the Government 
at Calcutta stated that they could not procure a single bill under the exorbit- 
ant rate of 10 per cent. premium exclusive of the difference of batta between 
sicca and Bombay rupees and that even allowing a premium of 15 per cent. 
they could not expect bills to a greater extent than 5 lakhs of rupees. Vessels 
were, however, coming from the Persian Gulf which would deposit money 
at the Bombay Treasury for bills upon Bengal. 


. 
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In 1777 Bombay's bonded debt amounted to’more than thirty lakhs 
of rupees. The President and Council informed the Government of Bengal 
that the capital of this debt was annually increasing by the accumulation of 
-an interest of 9 per cent. They asked for assistance from Bengal to pay 
„ов the debt. The Government at Bengal replied that they had already 
"made a reference to the Court of Directors on the subject and could not 
take upon themselves to employ the Company's treasure in Bengal.in the 
service proposed by Bombay before. receiving definite directions from the 
Court of Directors. Next year in pursuance of orders received from the 
Court of Directors a subscription was opened in Bengal for money to be 
paid into the Bombay Treasury for certificates, bearing interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum for three months unless paid off at Calcutta within 
a shorter period. The holders of the certificates were to receive $rds in 
ready money at 100 sicca Rupees for 107 Bombay Rupees and ird by 
bills of. exchange on the Court of Directors, payable 365 days after sight, 
at the exchange of £11-5 for 100 Bombay Rupees. The total amount to be 


remitted to Bombay by these means was 28 lakhs in Bombay Rupees. 


In 1797 understanding that the Supreme Government had authorised 
the Government at Bombay to open а 12 per cent. loan, Forbes Smith & 
Company and several other commercial firms of Bombay, with a view “ to 
prevent recourse being had to this plan” which in their opinion would have 
pernicious consequences to public and private credit, offered the Bombay 
authorities a voluntary loan of ten lakhs of rupees on certain conditions. The 
offer was accepted subject to the approval of the Supreme Government. In 
a letter dated the 4th December of that year the Government at Bengal asked 
the local Government not to receive any further sums from the merchants 
on the terms of their proposal, but to open a 12 per cent. loan immediately. 
They also pointed out in that letter that the drafts from Bombay had for 
some months past exceeded their means of answering them; and asked the 
Bombay Government not to draw upon them for a larger sum at a time than 
two lakhs of rupees. Next year the Government of Bombay had to ask its 
Accountant General to consider ways and means " of raising a sufficient sum 


. of money to. defray the expenses of this presidency and subordinates, under 


the limited supply from Bengal." That official in his reply pointed out that 
the highest rate of interest viz. 12 per cent. per annum, allowed by law, | 
having failed there did not appear any means of inducing those who had 
the command of money to pay it into their treasury on that loan. Не, there- 
fore, suggested that the Government of Bombay should try a new plan of 
issuing 6 per cent. notes at an advanced premium. On the 14th August of 
that year the Government of Bombay wrote to Calcutta that they had been 
induced to make a trial of the above expedient. [n asking the Government 
of Bombay to discontinue the measure immediately the Supreme Government 
promised to make some further provision for the exigencies of this Presidency. 


and added that in the then critical state of the pecuniary affairs of Bengal 
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no measure of finance should be adopted at Bombay without previous refer- 
ence to the Governor-General in Council. Money, in those days, was not 
so fluent, as it is in these. i s . 

The legal luminaries of Bombay will find much to interest them in certain 
details regarding the administration of justice in the days of the Honourable 
East India Company. British law was for the first time introduced in India’ 
by the Charter granted to the Company by Charles II in April 1661. Ву 
this charter the King gave the Governor and Council of the several settle- 
ments authority to “ judge all persons belonging to the said Governor and 
Company or that should live under them in all causes, whether civil or 
criminal, according to the laws of the kingdom, and to execute judgment 
accordingly." In the early days at each place the Mayor and -Aldermen 
were to constitute a Mayor's Court with, civil jurisdiction, subject to an appeal 
to the Governor or President in Council and a further appeal in more im- 
portant cases to the King in Council. The Governor or President and the 
five Seniors of the Council were to be Justices of the Peace and were to 
hold quarter sessions four times in ths year with jurisdiction over all offences 
except high treason. А Supreme Court was established at Calcutta by the 
Regulating Act of 1773, Bombay, however, had to wait for one till the Act 
of 1823 authorised the grant of а charter for it. 


Information on the administration of justice in the Bombay Presidency 
found among the Public records relates only to some criminal cases referred 
to the Government at Calcutta for advice, or for the opinion of the Advocate- 
General, or of the Judges of the Supreme Court. Мо references are traceable 
from Bombay until 1788. During the Quarter Sessions held at Bombay 
in the months of July and November of 1787 some proceedings occurred 
that were “ considered of so singular a nature " as to induce the Government 
of Bombay to send a summary of them to the Governor-General and Council 
“ soliciting their advice or that of their Lordships the Judges upon it." Ја 
forwarding the papers to the Supreme Court on the 13th February 1788 the 
Governor-General and Council wrote that they were “Бу no means assured 
of the propriety ” of consulting the Judges upon the subject... They did not, 
therefore, think themselves at liberty to request the opinion of the Judges 
if they should see any objection to delivering it, but in a contrary event the 
Governor-General and Council should be obliged by the favour of the com- 
munications of the Judges that they might be transmitted to Bombay. The 
proceedings related to an indictment brought against one Mr. Johnstone by 
the Grand Jury of Bombay for a libel against Captain Kerr and the gentle- 
men of the Grand Jury. In reply the Judges (В. Chambers, J. Hyde and 
W. Jones): wrote on the 1 Ith September of that year that they could not on 
that occasion afford the desired assistance to the Bombay Government. They 
remarked that they had thought it not improper to give extra-judicial opinion 
on general questions respecting the rights or powers of Government either 
at Calcutta or at any other Presidency in cases where danger or great incon- 
-venience to the public must otherwise have ensued from a reference to Eng- 
land for directions; '" but that a Court of Justice, sitting on the other side 


• 
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of India, should wait for and receive instructions from hence, with regard 
to the exercise of its judicial functions, in particular causes actually depend- 
ing, was neither proper nor easily practicable." The case was thereupon 
referred to the Advocate-General who while giving his opinion on the several 
questions raised іп the proceedings regretted “Һай the case was not thought 
by the Judges of the Supreme Court of such a nature as would have justified 
their giving an extra-judicial opinion, for then the Gentlemen who composed 
the Grand Jury at Bombay in July and November last year, and who may 
often again be summoned to discharge the same office would probably have 
received a lesson of important use in teaching them the nature and limit of 
their duty." In communicating to the Government of Bombay the above 
replies of the Supreme Court and the Advocate-General the Governor-General 
and Council suggested that General Medows should enquire into the conduct 
of Captain Kerr and pass such orders as he thought fit. 


In 1790 опе Jurajee Bhewnjee was tried at the Quarter Sessions at 
Bombay (Jan.-Mar.) and ‘convicted of wilful and corrupt perjury. But 
when brought up to receive sentence his counsel Mr. Constable moved in 
arrest of judgment. The Justices desired to be advised whether this Motion 
was sufficient to set aside the verdict or not. In the opinion of the Advocate- 
General, Mr. T. H. Davies, no sentencé could legally be passed upon the 
indictment on which Jurajee Bhewnjee had been found guilty on the 
ground :— | . | 

(i) that the said indictment omitted to mention that the oath in respect 

of which the charge arose was taken in any cause or matter ‘de- 
pending before the Mayor's Court at Bombay, or that it was taken 
by the defendant either as a party or as witness in any cause what- 
ever апа” 


(ii) that the indictment omitted to mention that the oath was taken by 
Jurajee Bhewnjee ' he being a Hindoo, in the manner most binding 
on his conscience.’ | - 

On а similar complaint preferred by John De Ponthew, Mayor of Bom- 
bay, опе Gopal Wasta was comntitted to take his trial at the Quarter Sessions 
held in December 1791 and convicted of ‘ wilful and corrupt perjury.’ When 
asked why judgment should not be pronounced against him he pleaded that 
the Mayor was not authorised to hold pleas between party and party by him- 
self as Mayor, but only while sitting as Mayor with two Aldermen of the 
Mayor's Court of Bombay ' and that there were other irregularities in the 
proceedings. At the same Quarter Sessions Ensign H. М; Fitzgerald was 
arraigned for the murder of one Sheriff Ali. In the course of the trial a 
question arose whether the deposition of a deceased witness taken before 
one Justice of the Sessions could be read in evidence to the Jury or not.’ 
Both the above cases as well as a question whether in the absence of the 
Fresident, the Acting President at Bombay, could call together Commissioners 
for holding Courts of Admiralty under the express limitation of His Majesty's . 
Commission, were referred to the Judges of the Supreme Court for opinion. · 
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_Respecting the case of Gopal Wasta, the Judges were of opinion that the 
custom established for the Mayor alone to hear causes in his Chamber was 
not warranted by the charter, consequently any oath taken before the Mayor 
so sitting must be merely considered as a voluntary affidavit, and for such 
oath, though false, ' no indictment for perjury could be supported.' With 
respect to the case of Ensign Fitzgerald the Judges said that the examination 
of-a deceased informant, if put into writing and certified by one Justice of 
Peace only, could be made evidence on the trial. The Judges could not 
form an opinion on the third point referred to them as the Commission of 
the Acting President ог a copy of it had not been laid before them. 

On 24th October 1792 the Government of Bombay referred two other 
cases of the Quarter Sessions for the opinion of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta. Іп the first case one Muhammad Salay was convicted 
by the Jury of forgery on a bill of exchange. The prisoner pleaded іп 
arrest of judgment that he was ignorant of English laws and statues against 
forgery and that they did not extend to India. The second case was one 
of house-breaking and theft. The Jury acquitted the principal but found 
the accessory Ramnath Sitaram Bhat guilty. The Government at Calcutta 
referred the cases to the Advocate General and not to the Supreme Court 
as desired by the Bombay Government. - 

In giving his opinion on the first case the Advocate General, Mr. W. 
Burroughs, after discussing at length the proceedings remarked that the 
question was of supreme importance in every commercial country on which 
different opinions had been entertained, and various discussions had taken 
place since the execution of Maharaja Nanda Kumar. Had it then 
occurred for the first time he should without hesitation have declared his 
opinion to be that the English law on the subject did not extend to this 
country and that Muhammad Salay could not lawfully suffer under it. In 
differing, as ће did, on this' point from the Judges who pronounced the 
sentence against Nandakumar he would have felt great diffidence had he not 
good reason to believe that the Court was on that occasion divided and 
that the majority of the present Judges concurred with his opinion. Іп the 
second case he advised that the verdict against Ramnath Sitaram Bhat 
should be set aside. : А 

So, іп those days, was the Government of the land conducted, its ad- 
ministration carried out and its finances dealt with. Іп tracing the beginning 
of these Departments a better insight is gained of the evolution which has 
led to the intricate system which, in these days, works and expands to. 
meet modern needs and present day development. 


A. F. M. ABDUL ALI. 


% 


An, Account of the Sena Rings of Мера] 
based in a unique manuscript in the 
имя Office Library. 


М Aufrecht's Catalogus Catalogorum (Part Ш, p. 105) we find the follow- 
ing entry. у | 

“ Ratna Sena Kulavamsa-muktavali—genealogy of the number of Sena 
Kings in the South, by Bhavadatta. Саға! 10 No. 3985." 

As І was interested in the origin of the Sena kings of Bengal, who 
originally came from the south, I was naturally eager to consult the MSS. 
During my stay in London in May 1928 I went to the [ndia Office Library 
and asked for the MSS. The MSS. bearing the number, as given by Aufrecht, 
was however quite a different book and my disappointment was very great. 
However, the book was traced by the Secretary under a different number 
and І had opportunities of carefully examining its contents. A cursory ex- 
amination was enough to show that | could not expect from it any informa- 
tion on the origin of the Sena Kings. Besides, there did not appear to be 
any reason to label the ‘Sena Kings’ (1.6., chiefs bearing names ending in 
Sena) of the MSS. as belonging to the south. I was going to abandon the 
MSS. in despair when a reference to fight with kings of Delhi and Nadir Shah 
excited my curiosity. Оп going through the MSS. it appeared їо be a very 
interesting account of а long line of kings who established various principal- 
ities in the northern hills near the rivers Kosi and Gandak. The family 
history embraces an account of twenty-four generations of kings, some of 
whom had fought with the Sultans of Delhi and other Muhammadan chiefs. 
Тһе account is brought down to the beginning of Ње 19% century (1802 
A.D.) when the book was composed by Bhavadatta at the command of the 
ruling chief. 

As the family had been exercising. some power and authority even 
so late as 1802 A.D. I thought that it should not be difficult to trace it 
among.some existing noble families of Behar ог, Oudh. For a long 
time my investigations proved unsuccessful, till I found a reference to 
the family in Hamilton's account of.the kingdom of Nepal. It seems 
that Hamilton, a member of the British Mission to Nepal in 1802-3 A.D., 
actually met one of. the last representatives of this family and collected 
information about it. The manuscript in question was evidently secured, 
by him, for he refers to such a manuscript in his book; without naming 
it, and the name of Buchanan, the former name of Hamilton, is written 
on the cover of the MSS. But although Hamilton was in possession of 
the MSS. he did not make full use of it and his ideas about its author- 
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were wrong and his knowledge about its contents seems to be faulty at many 
points. 

How this Manuscript ultimately found its way to the India Office Library, 
‘and its original association with Nepal being forgotten it came to be regarded 
as an account of Sena Kings of the South, І am unable to explain. А critical 
study of the Manuscript seems to be called for for two reasons. 

(1). In the first place all the Vamsavalis or- genealogical accounts 4 
the kingdom of Nepal, hitherto noticed, are written іп Pahariya dialects, and 
none of them has been, published. This manuscript seems to be the only 
one written in Sanskrit, and deals with a royal family which is practically 
ignored in other books. Yet this family ruled over extensive territories in 
Nepal before the present ruling family of that country established its supre- 
macy during the last years of the 18th Century. It further appears that it 
was with the help of this family that the Gorkha rulers established their 


“present position, and if a political conspiracy, formed towards the close of 


- the 18th Century succeeded, this family would, in all likelihood have been 


“ 


ruling over Nepal valley at the present moment. Тһе Gorkha kings required 


the services of this ruling family by treacherously seizing its chiefs, and 
murdering them in 1804 A.D. and its last survivors spent their miserable 


Чуев at Gorakhpur in the British territory. 


(2) In the second place the MSS. gives a connected account of a long 
line of Sena Kings ruling over the Nepal valley. Now it is a well-known 
fact that occasional references have been made by various writers to Sena 
Kings of the Hills. Some chiefs of Gharwa and Kumaon, Sukhet and Mandi 
are even believed to possess traditions about their descent from the Sena 
Kings of Bengal. These vague and scattered references have not been 
properly studied so far. The present MSS. seems to offer а valuable basis 
for the study of these Sena Kings and a discussion of their origin. 

I do not, however, propose to take up this general question here, for 
according to the rules, very properly laid down by the Historical Records 
Commission, the papers to be read before it should deal with records only 
or with their interprétation, and avoid discussions of a general character. 

Ín pursuance of this policy 1 shall merely content myself with a brief 
analysis of ‘the historical contents of the. record. Му object in reading this 
paper here is to elicit further information about these ' Sena Kings' of the 


. Hills from members present whose own study or local knowledge might 


supply valuable details or further sources for the elucidation of this interesting 
topic which I shortly propose to discuss in some journals. I might mention, 
for example, that Atkinson in his notes on the history of the Himalaya 
(p. 50) refers to an inscription of Madhava Sena at the great temple of 


- Jageswar beyond Almora. 1 have not been able to obtain any detailed 


information about this record. Any help by way of furnishing this or similar 
infoimation will be very much appreciated and greatly facilitate my task. 
| now proceed to give a short account of the. record by naming the 


-| kings in Chronological order and noting the important events, if any, of 


each reign as mentioned in the MSS. 


~ 
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1. Ratna Sena (vv. 6—9). 


(а) Established the fortunes of the family by great. wars. 
(L) ‘The seat of the family was a city called Chitaura. 
(c) He had four sons (2) (Lit. He was incarnate in four forms) 
(i) Nagasena : 
(8) Kamalasena 
(iii) Manoharasena 
(iv) Jalimasena. 


2. Nagasena or Jaliuiasena (2)—(у 10). (son of 1) 
He became king at Allahabad and defied the King of Delhi. 


3. Тифагауазепа (son of No. 2) (vv. Il- 12) —Finding Madhyadesa 
insecure retired to the hills in the north and became king at ' Vidvi-Kota ' 


` (or Ridvi-Kota).. 
- He had a powerful Kshatirya army more than 20,000 strong 
and accomplished great deeds in war. 
Dimirava (son of 3) (v. 13). Defeated the Nagas. 
Udairava (son of 4) (v. 14). 
Apurvachandra (son of 5) (v. 15). 
7. Udaichandra (son of 6) (v. 16) 


described as Adhirat (suzerain). 


~ 8. Jagadbrahma (son of 7) (v. 17) " 


devoted to religion. 
9. Dharmapala (son of 8) (v. 18). 
10. Апека Simha (?) (son of 9) (v. 19). 
ІІ. Ramaraja (son of 10) (v. 20). 
12. Chandrasena (son of 11) (v. 21). 


13. Rudrasena (son of 12) (v. 22-23) 
plundered the wealth of the Nagas. 
conquered Palpapattana. е 


Ro 


14. Mukundasena (son of 13) (уу. 24- 23 and a long prose portion 
following v. 25) 


His wars were great sacrifices, and he bathed in the Kausiki 
river after these wars (as if after sacrifices). 


His fame spread to the boundaries of Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, 
Tailanga, Magadha, Malava, Maru, - Kuru, Kamarüpa, 
' Karavira, Sauvira, Kira, Kasmira, Кеја, Kerala, Kosala, 
Antarvedi, Chedi, Maharashtra, Surashtra, Lata, Bhota, 
Barahata, Karahata, Karnata, Mauda, Gauda, Choda, and 


Dravida—He had four sons. 
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15. Міпауака (son of 14) (уу. 26-27) 

He ruled over the enemy's city of Vinayaka. 

His three brothers, Manikasena, Vihangasena and Lohangasena 
ruled respectively over Palpapuri, Tanadü, and Maka- 
banapura. 

16. Jasusena (son of 15) (v. 28) 2 

His enemies’ wives were roused from sleep by the songs of 
Savara females in caves. 

17. Daàmodarasena (son of 16) (v. 29). 
18. Balabhadrasena (son of 17) (v. 30-31) 
Obtained sovereignty of Palpapurt and Chatvara. 
fell victim to a plot (?) 
‚19. Ambarasena (son of 18) (v. 32-33) 
А great conqueror 
called also Gandharvvarat (?) or had & son named Gandharva. 
- 20. Udyotasena (son of 19?) (v. 34) 2 

justified the name Pravarat (?) 

21. Mukundasena (Relationship with predecessor not stated) (vv. 


35-39 and prose) 


22: 


29; 


Defeated the enemies whose capital was Rajapura (?) 

His extensive kingdom including Ghiringa and Gosranga—was 
further extended up to the Gandaki river. 

Having defeated the бити, 60,000 in number, offered oblations 
to his ancestors, and having-conquered eastern countries 
invaded by Gorshas (or Gorkhas) established his friends 
there. 

That lord of earth and lord of forests quickly defeated the ` 
Yavana king called ' Navápa ', and seized three banners 
and two water-palaces of the latter. 

He had five sons, loved by 5 tribes. . 

Маһаданазепа (eldest son of 21) (40-43) 

His four younger brothers were ` 
(а) Süravirasena, 

(5) Karavirasena, 
Ас) Chandravirasena, 
(d) Dhvajavirasena. 

He had three sons (Nos. 23, 24, 25). 

Prithvipalasena (son of 22) (v. 44-48 and prose). 





N.B.—(1) Colonel Kirkpatrick refers to Palpa as the Capital of Mahadut Sein, who is 
evidently identical with No. 22. He must therefore have been living in 1798, when the Colonel 
visited. Nepal. S 

(2) According to Hamilton Е (No. 23) was murdered in 1804 A.D. 

(8) From certain incidents in the history of Nepal in which Mukunda Sen (No. 21) played 
some part it appears that he was ruling about 1779 A.D. 

Beyond these specific references, it may be inferred, by allowing on an average 25 years 


to each generation, that the family ruled from about 1250 to 1803-4 A.D. 


26. 
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РА ЗЕ АЕ РЖИ (younger brother of 23) (v. 49-50) 
He was king of Chatvara. 


"Samarab&hadurasena (younger brother of 24) (vv. 51-52) 


Reference is made to Nadir Shah 
apparently ruling at the same time as 24 in a different place. 
Ratnasena (son of 25) (53-54) | 
performed Tulapurusha ceremony (?) | 
Ranavirasena (son of 24) (v. 55) 
“(а contemporary of 26). 
He was the son of Ranabahadura, Lord of Chatvara. 


The last verse says that this Genealogy of Ratna Sena's family was 


composed by Bhavadatta in Saka 1724 (Chaturbhuja-dharádhara-bhümi) 
(1801 or 1802 A.D.). 


Verse 5 says that Bhavadatta was commanded to write this genealogy 


by Ranabahadurasena (Мо. 24). - 


R. C. MAJUMDAR. 


Some осв оп Aurangzih's expedition 
against Gijapur anb the fortress of 
Golennda | 


HE greatest ambition and the most inflexible purpose of Aurangzeb's life 
was to complete the conquest of the Deccan and its annexation to the 
Mughal Empire—a policy which his father, Emperor Shah Jehan, had so . 
brilliantly commenced and partially accomplished during his reign. On his 
accession to the Delhi throne, Emperor Aurangzeb took up the unfinished 
portion of his father’s work with redoubled vigour and zeal which ultimately 
precipitated him in a prolonged war against Bijapur and Golconda. In 
order to follow the course of Aurangzeb's expedition against the aforesaid 
cities, the following historical notice of the Deccan apppears indispensable. 
Between 1490 and 1525 the famous Bahmany (1) dynasty of the Southern 
India fell to pieces and on its ruins five independent Muhammadan pro- 
vinces or dynasties grew up, These were (1) «ће Adil Shahi dynasty 
with its capital at Bijapur (2) Qutub Shahi dynasty with its capital at 
Golconda (3) Nizam Shahi dynasty with its capital at Ahmadnagar (4) 
Imad Shahi dynasty with its capital at Ellichpur and (5) Barid Shahi 
dynasty with its capital at Bidar. It was these 5 southern Muhammadan 
provinces which Shah Jehan and Aurangzeb wanted to incorporate with 
the Mughal Empire. Before his accession to the Delhi Throne, Aurangzeb, 
as the lieutenant of his Imperial father, Shah Jehan, subjugated and 
.annexed to the Mughal Empire Ahmadnagar, Ellichpur and Bidar, the 
capitals of the aforesaid provinces (3),-(4), and (5). The remaining 
- two viz, Bijapur and Golconda, the capitals of the provinces (1) 
and (2) struggled longer and continued to maintain their independence. 
Aurangzeb on his accession was determined to crush them at any cost, so. 
that the Mughal Empire might embrace the whole of the Deccan without 
any rival. So during the first half-of his reign (1658-83), he waged war 
against those two cities through his generals, who were not very successful. 
То add to his mortification a new difficulty arose in his path during this period 
in the shape of the growth of a new Hindu power, called the “ Mahratta Con- 
federacy," which made his task of conquering Bijapur and Golconda still 
more perilous. This confederacy drew their money-supply mainly from the 
revenues of the aforesaid two cities and therefore it became all the more 
necessary for Aurangzeb to conquer them not only to fulfil’ his life-long 


- (1) Founded by Zafar Khan, an Afghan General during the reign of Mahammad Tughlak 
(1328-51. His royal name in full was Sultan Ala-ud-din Gango Bahmany. 
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ambition of incorporating Southern India with the Imperial Empire, but also 
to nip in the bud the aforesaid " Hindu peril " which proved to be a standing 
menace to the then existing Mughal rule in India. Aurangzeb now clearly 
saw that unless he himself took the field instead of depending on his generals, 
the conquest of Bijapur and Golconda would never be an accomplished 
fact. So giving up his magnificent and royal life in the North, he collected 
an army on an unrivalled scale, well-known in history as the " Grand Army," 
the magnificence and splendour of which have not been surpassed by any 
modern army, not perhaps even by that which Napoleon Bonaparte sent 130 
years later in 1812 against Moscow to conquer the Great Russian Empire. 
In speaking of this “ Grand Army," the historian Marshman has freely ad- 
mitted that “there is no record of such extravagant luxury іп any modern 
encampment, and it may be questioned whether it was equalled by the 
Persian splendour of the army of Xerxes " (2). At the head of this army he 
arrived in Deccan in 1683 and launched it against the Southern States. 
Bijapur fell after a hard struggle on the 12th September 1686 (3) and with 
its fall the Adil Shahi dynasty was blotted out from the roll of Indian King- 
doms after having enjoyed a career of independence for more than 150 
years. The fall of Bijapur set the Mughal forces free to deal the death-blow 
on Golconda, the capital of Qutub Shahi dynasty. Aurangzeb was about 
to carry to completion what Akbar and Shah Jehan had merely dreamt but 
could not accomplish. The Mughal Empire was now going to embrace the 
whole Deccan without a rival. 

“Оп the 30th October 1686 Aurangzeb left the newly-conquered city of 
Bijapur and " travelling by easy stages " at last arrived within view of Gol. 
conda (4) on the 28th January, 1687. Its ruler Abul Hassan (also called 
Tana Shah) was charged with the following offences:— 

(1) That he had employed Brahmin ministers. . 

(2) that he had helped Sambhaji with money during Aurangzeb's war 
against Bijapur. 

(3) that his life was dissolute. 

(4) that he had taunted the Aurangzeb's army which was fighting 
against Bijapur. 





(2) “Тһе army was consisted of the finest cavalry from the provinces beyond the Indus 
and within it and supported by a vast and well equipped infantry. Тһе artillery consisted of 
several hundred pieces served by Indian gunners but directed by European officers, as well as 
an efficient body of sappers and miners. A long train of elephants and a superb stud of horses 
accompanied the army. There was, moreover, a large menagerie of leopards and tigers, hawks 
and hounds without number, and all the appliances of field sport. The camp which resembled a 
moving city, was supplied with every luxury the age or country could furnish. Тһе canvas 
walls which surrounded the emperor's personal encampment were twelve hundred yards in circum- 
ference and the tents contained halls of audience courts, cabinets, mosques, oratories and baths 
adorned with the finest silks, velvets, and cloths of gold." 

(3) Marshman gives the date as 15th October, 1686. 

(4) History of Aurangzib by Prof. Sarkar, Vol. iv, pp. 356-60 fully describes the Golconda 
fort. An excellent map of this Fort has been prepared by the Archzological Department of the 
Nizam. 
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(5) that he was making no distinction between infidelity and Islam, 
SE gU tyranny and justice, depravity and devotion, etc: | 
On hearing of Aurangzeb's. coming, Abul Hassan “ was in uttet despair 
and регрІехіНу..............2................... He ordered submission to the 
Emperor with new protestations of devotion. But the Emperor's only reply 


was the Sword;" Thus frustrated by Aurangzeb nothing now remained for 


the unfortunate Abul Hassan save to take up arms and to défend himself 


. as best as he could. He sent forth his forces under the command of his best 


officers to meet Aurangzeb, urging them to fight valiantly and to’ endeavour · 
to make Aurangzeb a prisoner. Тһе account of the siege of Golconda 
which followed has been described: by many writers, but its description, 
which i is given in Mantaku-l-La bab by Khafi Khan amply repays perusal:—~ 

" Day by day ‘ала week by week, the approaches were pushed forward 
under the direction of Ghazi-ud-Din Firoz Jung, but they were encountered 
with- great daring by the besieged under the command of Shaikh Nizam, 
Mustafa Khan Lari, otherwise called Abdur-Razzak апа others. The fight- 
ing was desperate and many were killed on both sides. After one sharp 
encounter, in which a sally of the garrison was driven back with loss, Shaikh | 
Minhaj, Shaikh Nizam and. others deserted Abul-Hassan and came over to 
the besiegers, wheri Aurangzeb granted to them suitable mansabs and titles. 
Muhammad Ibrahim, who was the first to quit the way of error and to enter 
upon the royal road of rectitude received a mansab of 7,000 and 6, 000 horse, 
with the title of ' Mahabat Khan.’ Не exerted himself above all others 
in endeavouring to reduce the fortress. Shaikh Nizam received 'a mansab 


. of 6,000 and 5,000 horse with the title of^' Takarrub Khan.’ -Of all the 


nobles of Abul-Hassan, the one who never forsook him until the fall of the 


' place, and who throughout exerted himself in an inconceivable manner was 


"Mustafa Khan Lari, or, as he was' also called Abdur-Razzak. 


“ The siege.was protracted for a long time and from the immense stores 
of ammunition in the fortress an unintermitting discharge was kept up night 
and day from the gates and towers and walls, of cannon-balls, bullets, rockets 
and other fiery missiles. The smoke arising from the constant firing removed 

` the distinction of day and night and no day passed without the besiegers suffér- 


` ing a loss in killed and wounded. The assailants éxerted themselves vigorous- 


“Ду, * * *-* and so in the course of a month and some days the 


. lines were carried up to the edge of the ditch and orders were issued for filling 
it up. "It is said that Aurangzeb himself, after observing the rite `of pürifica- 
' tion, sewed the seams of the first cotton bas to be filled with earth and thrown 
‘into the moat. High mounds were raised and heavy guns were placed 
upon them and pointed against the fortress. Their heavy fire greatly harassed 
the defenders. “Тһе scarcity_and-dearness of grain and fodder (within the A 
city) was extreme, so that- many inen of wealth. were disheartened; who then 
can describe the position of the poor and needy? Throughout the Deccan 


‚ in the early part of this year there was a scarcity- of rain when Һе jowar and 


bajra came into ear, so they dried up and perished. · The productions. of the 


autumn harvest are the main support of the people of the Deccan. Rice is 
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the principal food of the-people of Haidarabad, and the cultivation of this 
had been stopped by war and by scarcity of rain. The Dekhanis and the 
forces of the hell.dog Sambha had come to the assistance of Haidarabad, 
and hovering round the imperial forces they cüt off the supplies of grain. 
Pestilence broke out and carried off many men. Thus great number of men 
were lost, others, unable to bear the pangs of hunger and wretchedness went 
over to Abul-Hassan and some treacherously rendered aid to the besieged. 
When the siege had been carried on for some time Aurangzeb recalled Prince 
Muhammad Azam, whom, in consequence of the unfaithfulness of Prince 
Shah Alam, he had sent to settle the country round Ujjaini and Akbarabad, 
and who had got as far as Burhanpur. Не also summoned Ruhullah Khan, 
an experienced and highly trusted nobleman from Bijapur. Soon after the 
prince's arrival, the dearness of grain passed all bounds. In the middle of 
Rajab when the siege had lasted three months it was resolved to make an 
attempt to take the place by surprise at night, by means of scaling ladders 
and ropes. А few brave men succeeded in ascending -the ramparts but the 
barking of a dog gave.the alarm, and the defenders rushed to the walls and 
soon despatched those who had gained the top. They also threw down the 
ladders and so made an end of those who were mounting. Others opened 
fire. When the leaders of the storming party gained the summit of the ram- 
parts, one of Aurangzeb's Servants ran off to report their success, without 
waiting to See the result of the enterprise. Aurangzeb on receiving his report 
ordered the drums of victory to be beaten and ordered out his royal equipage 
and state dress. Next day spies reported that Abul-Hassan gave the dog a 
gold collar, a plated chain etc. and directed that the dog should be kept 
chained near to himself. 


" [n the middle of Shaban a heavy rain fell for three days, which was 
the cause of very great distress to the besiegers and destroyed many of their 
works. The enemy also took courage and made a sally in great force, in 
which they did great damage, and killed many men and took some prisoners. 
Abul-Hassan treated his prisoners with hospitality and honour. He took 
Sarbarah Khan to his granaries and magazine and showed his stores of corn 
and heaps of treasure. Не then wrote a letter to Aurangzeb offering to 
present a Kror of rupees and also to pay a Kror of rupees for each time that 
Aurangzeb had besieged the place; so that any further slaughter of Musul- 
mans might be prevented. If his proposals were not accepted he offered to 
supply five or six thousand maunds of grain for the troops. When these 
proposals were reported to Aurangzeb, he said ‘If Abul.Hassan does пої 
repudiate my authority, he must come to me with clasped hands ог he: must 
be brought bound before me. I will then consider what consideration | can 
show him.' He then issued orders to the officials of Berar for the preparation 
of 50,000 bags of cotton and for other materials for carrying on the siege 
and filling up the moat. У 

“Оп the 19th Shaban it was reported that а triple mine had been 
driven under the bastions of the fortress, and charged. with gunpowder. 
Orders were then given that a force should be collected in the lines as if 
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about to.make an attack upon the undermined work, so that the enemy 
might observe this, and assemble there. The mines were then to be fired. 
Abdur-Razzak Lari and others of the besieged, having observed these, pro- 
ceedings, commenced countermining. They pushed their work with such 
skill and activity that they drew the powder and match from one mine and 
poured water into the other two. The imperial troops collected for the 
assault and raised their cries; and the gunners watched the ramparts for 
the proper moment for firing the mine. When the signal was given, one 
mine exploded, but as part of the powder had been extracted, and 
: of the remaining part of that which lay nearest to the fortress was 
wet, the blowing up of the bastion did more injury to the besiegers than 
the besieged.. The garrison then sallied forth and occupied the trenches, 
killing all whom they found alive in them. After a severe struggle, in 
which many men fell on both sides, the trenches were recovered. The 
second mine was exploded and thousand of stones, great and small, were 
hurled into the air, but as in the former case, they fell upon the heads of 
the besiegers and great numbers were killed and wounded. Great wailings 
and complaints arose from the troops engaged in the siege. The cannonade 
recommenced on both sides, and many more of the besiegers fell. Although 
Firoz Jung exerted himself most strenuously, he made no impression upon 
the place. 

* The long delay kindled the anger of Aurangzib. Не called his- chiefs 
and officers together and placing himself about а gun-shot distance from 
the walls he ordered an assault to be made under his own eyes. Prodigies 
of valour were exhibited, but a storm of wind and rain arose, and obstruct- 
‘ed the progress of the assailants, and they were forced to fall back drenched - 
with rain. The garrison again made a sally, took possession of the trenches, 
spiked the heavy guns, on the mounting of which immense nioney and labour 
had been expended, and carried away all that was portable. They pulled 
out of the moat the logs of wood and the many thousands of bags which 
had been used to fill it up and used them to repair the breaches made by the 
mines. It was afterwards determined that the third mine should be sprung 
in the presence of Aurangzib. But although fire was applied nothing result- 
ed. An examination as to the cause was instituted but nothing was dis- 
covered until it was learnt from spies that the enemy had cleared out the 
powder and cut the match. Firoz Jung had received two arrow wounds. 
The command of the army was then given to Prince Muhammad Azam. , 
Several of .the officers of Abul-Hassan had come over to the side of. 
Aurangzib and had received suitable titles, mansabs and presents. Shaikh 
Minhaj, having heard of this, was about to desert, but Abul Hassan placed 
him in confinement and seized his house. Of all his nobles none remained 
faithful to Abul-Hassan but Abdur-Razzak Lari, who had received the title 
of Mustafa Khan and Abdullah Khan Pani Afghan. At the end ов Shaban 
the seige had lasted eight months and Abul-Hassan's men still worked 
‘indefatigably. Aurangzib frequently communicated with Abdur-Razzak 
Кап ‘and promised him а mansab of six thousand horse and other regal 
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favours. But that ungracious faithful fellow, taking no heed of his own 
interest and life, in the most insolent manner exhibited the emperor's letter 
to the men in his bastion and tore it to pieces in: their presence and he 
sent a message by the spy who had brought it to say that he would fight 
to death like the horsemen who fought with Imam Husain at Kerbella. 

“Тһе besiegers continued to show great resolution in pushing on the 
siege. They cast into the ditches thousand of bags filed with dirt and 
rubbish, and thousand of carcases of animals and men who had perished 
during the operations. Several times the valour of the assailants carried 
them to the top of the walls; but the watchfulness of the besieged frustrated 
their efforts, so they threw away their lines in vain and the fortress remained 
untaken. But the fortune of Alamgir at length. prevailed and after a siege 
of eight months and ten days the place fell into his hands, but by good 
fortune, not by force of sword and spear. 

“ At the beginning of the month of Zil-kada at the commencement of 
the 31st year of the reign, agreeing with 1098 А.Н. (September 1687) by 
the efforts of Ruhullah Khan, a negociation was concluded through Ranmast 
Khan Afghan Pani, with Abdullah Khan; who was one of the confidential 
officers of Abul Hassan and had charge of the gate called Kirki (wicket). 
In the last watch of the night Ruhullah Khan, at a sign from Abdullah, entered 
the fortress by means of ladders., Prince Muhammad Azam, mounted on.an 
elephant, had a large force ready to enter by the gate. Those who had got in 
went to the gate, posted their men, opened the gate and raised the cry of 
victory. The shouts and groans and lamentations, within and without, made 
Abul-Hassan aware that all was over." Thus the fortress of Golconda 
fell through treachery. Abul- Hassan was conducted to the presence of 
Aurangzib who received him very courteously and provided him with a 
“ suitable allowance for his maintenance іп the fortress of Daulatabad. But 
according to Mauncci, Abul-Hassan was beaten unmercifully in the presence 
of Aurangzib in order to force him to account for his treasures. 

“ The property of Abul-Hassan which fell into Aurangzib's hands after 
the capture of Golconda Fort included a large number of guns, 2,00,50,000 
rupees, besides jewellery, ornaments and plates of much value." Thus in 
the year 1688 the whole of the Deccan was incorporated with the Mughal 
Empire. 

In this expedition Agate At got very valuable help from Raja Chhata- 
sal, the ruler of Ratlam State (1684-1709). 


BASANTA KUMAR BASU, 


Imperial Record Department, Calcutta. 
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АТ the close of his interesting article оп “Тһе Centenary of-Darjeeling," 


- which was published in our last issue (Vol, XXXIX, p. 123), the Rev. 


Father Hosten, S.].; asks for information regarding the picture of Darjeeling 


dn 1852, “which was reproduced as'an illustration to a series of admirable 


5. 


а 


“ Notes | on old ‘Darjééling " by Lieut. Col. Sir Walter Buchanan, І.М.8.; 


. which :were printed in Bengal: Past and Present in 1908 (Vol. H, Part I, 
p..455).- Father Hosten will find а copy of the coloured engraving, from 


which the illustration is taken, at-the Victoria Memorial НаП- (No. 1264 
.im the catalogue). It was presented by Mr. Е. A. Larmour. in 1924. 
-. According to- Sir Walter Buchanan (ibid, footnote on p: 454) another 
copy should ђе- hanging in the Darjeeling Secretariat in the room of the 


. Under-Secretary in the’ Finance Department. The општа! drawing was | 


. by Captain (afterwards Lieut. Col) W.'S. Sherwill who was attached to 
the Bengal: Revenue Survey from 1842 to 1856 and professor of surveying 
in the Civil Engineering College at Calcutta from- 1856 НАН; his retirement 


in 1861. He died in 1890 at the age of 25. `- 2E 007 


* As Father Hosten appears to be doubtful about the ЧЕ ИЕ 
‘append Sir Walter Buchanan’ s explanation: it must be borne in mind 


` throughout that the ‘account’ ‘was written іп the year 1908. 


The. sketch was evidently made ‘from a high point on the western. Jala- 
pahar Road, say at the bend of the road, on the projecting spur 


^ below Edenfalls House, or possibly from a P penso half way up 
"Elysium Road. 


The foreground of the picture is given in bon detail, ps ‘thé more 
important part of Darjeeling is not so-clear. From. this point 
‘of. view, the Kinchenjunga Range appears «correctly, but the 


lower ranges of hills are too prominent, and-the long гібее” оп | 


which the station is built is not sufficiently emphasized: | It is, 

- however, possible to localise all the point of the pictüre.. 
The black slope. and trees on the extreme right оҒ е picture- form 
^ the upper portion of the grounds of the present Woodlands Hotel, 
‘and-the orüamerital garden, with stiffly laid out ‘paths, is part. of 
the slope ‘below the . hotel. The winding road at the bottom 


and right, hand lower corner, with the quaint Highlander-like . 


Ри .. figures, is part of the western Jalapahar Road, leading í up from the 
у Auckland Road. In the. left lower corner on a flat;space are 


- two “houses; ‘the nearer one used ло. be. called “ ' Belombre " and. 


. belonged to. Colonel. Crommelin ‘of the Engineers. “Beyond it, 


close by a line of date trees: which still exist, is the house now. 
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converted into the Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium.’ The well marked 
road beyond this row of trees is the Victoria Road, and just 
below it is the house formerly called ‘* Wolkow " now occupied | 
by the Superintendent of the Jail, which at present stands on 


“the slope just below.. 


flat space ` in the lower centre -part of ie picture containing a 
sort of “ summer house " is what was called Dr. Collins's “ garden 
house ", and close by is his house " Woodlands" just to the 
right. The stifly ornamental garden stil forms part of the 
Woodland Hotel '" compound;" between this and the central 
dark row of trees is the flat space where the railway station now 
is. Above the ornamental garden and towards the centre of 
the picture is the large flat site, now occupied by the various 


^. buildings of the Scots Mission. Separated from the Scots 


Mission site Буга fine row of trees may be seen “ Beechwood " 
[where Dr. Archibald Campbell (1805-1874), the first Super- 
intendent, lived during the greatest part of his residence in 
Darjeeling, which lasted from 1840 to 1862: a later house was 
“one Tree House", now known as “ Campbell Cottage "]. 


Above Beechwood and. to the right the picture shows the Auckland 


Road, consttucted ten or twelve years before. Near the right 
upper corner there just appears a house, probably Campbell 
Cottage, and below it some tall trees "which mark the-site of the 
present Darjeeling Club.. > 2 


Observatory Hill is easily ‘made out [on the extreme right], with the 


group of houses (Ada Villa, etc.) still to be found on its south- 
em end. Тһе old church [on the site of the present one] is 
clearly to be seen, and just beyond it and slightly lower down on 


the picture is Dr. Campbell’ s "old cutcherry, now the Amusement | 
Club. 


About an inch further towards the left of the picture is the large house 


which is the still existing “ Caroline’ Ма". Above this and 
further to the left, 'almost hidden. by three tall trees, is the house 
which preceded the shrubbery [Government House] оп this 


‘site. Further to the left in the-same line comes the group of 


houses still known as ," Wilson's Bust" [The ‘ Darjeeling 
Hotel" which stood near was managed in 1841 by D. Wilson 
and Co. the owners of '" Wilson's Hotel" in Calcutta, now the 
Great Eastern Hotel.] Then comes the lofty northern end of 
Birch Hill and “at the extreme end close by the site of John 
o'Groats [a house built before 1841 by Lieut. Montgomery of 
the 1-5 Bengal Infantry, close to ‘where Singamari now stands] 
was a house. formerly known as '"' Gasson's Corner" and more 
recently as "Edgar's Folly WS [Sir John- Edgar (1839.1902) 


was Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling in the- later seventies 


‘and the. earlier eighties. | 
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In the centre of the picture the bare rounded hill-had on the top the 
old Post Office and a school for Bhutia boys. This hill was very 
largely cut down in 1881 to provide room for the large buildings 
of the Eden Sanitarium, which was opened on April 22, 1883. 

Sir Walter Buchanan refers, as Father Hosten does, to the postcard 

reproduction of the engraving and to its surprising label. “ Darjeeling, 
two hundred years ago." . 


у EVAN COTTON- 
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The Endian Historical Records Commission. 





TWELFTH SESSION. AT GWALIOR. 

ТІНЕ twelfth session of the Indian Historical.Records Commission was held 

- at Gwalior on the. 21st and 22nd December 1929. Тһе public meeting 
was' held in the hall of the Jinsi Building and the members’ meeting on the 
day following at the Council Hall in Moti Mahal. It was the first time іп. 
this year that a meeting of the Commission was held in an Indian State. 
The proceedings of the public meeting on the first day were opened with a 
message of welcome from Her Highness the Senior Maharani Saheba, which 
was read by Shrimant Sadasiv Rao Khase Saheb Pawar, Home Member of 
the Gwalior Government. Sir Frank Noyce, КЕ, C.SI, СВЕ. LCS, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, and ex-officio President of the Commission, presided, 

In welcoming the Commission to Gwalior, the Homme. Member to the 
Gwalior Government thanked the Government of India for permitting the 
Indian Historical Records Commission to hold a session at Gwalior, and 
referred to the towering personality of His late Highness Madhav Rao Maha- 
raja Sindhia, whose presence would have been a source of inspiration to those 
present at the meeting. Не also referred to the important part played by 
Gwalior in the history of this country and the influence it exerted on the art 
and architecture of India; he next drew the attention of the Commission to 
the new materials which could be discovered by. research scholars and which 
were,sure to throw a flood of light on obscure, corners in the annals of 
Central India and Rajputana. In.summing up ће tecommended (i) the search 
of the Records of the Rulers of Gwalior, (ii) the institution of Historical Re- 
search Societies in Northern India with their centre at Gwalior, (iii) the study 
of sanads and farmans and (iv) a change i in the angle. of vision and the broad- 
ening of the range of. research work. р 


Sir Frank Моусе thanked the’ Gwalior Darbar с on behalf of the Commis- 
sion and associated. the Commission with the eloquent tribute paid by the 
Home Member to the- memory of His Highness the late Maharaja. He 
said that no more appropriate setting-for the- Commission could have been 
desired than the ancient and beautiful city of Gwalior with its wealth of 
historical associations where history had,been made and where the theatre 
had been entirely worthy of the dramas enacted in it. In. referring to the 
fact that for the past seven years the ex-officio President of the Commission 
was unable to preside over its deliberations, he said that apart from pressure 
of work, the diffidence the layman naturally feels when he is called upon to 
preside over the deliberations of a committee of experts must have kept them 
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away. Не then congratulated Sir Jadunath Sarkar on the knighthood сой- 
ferred upon him by His- Majesty the King-Emperor and incidentally paid 
a plowing tribute.to his-wide and deep scholarship .and literary grace. „Не 
pointed out how the Commission from а small and purely advisory Body of 
experts had, grown into a large and: elastic band ‘of literary explorers and 
' collectors. The Government records with the task of preserving which it 
· was originally entrusted formed*a much smaller part of the historical materials 
available to students than they.did ten years ago, for through the stimulus 
‘provided by the Commission’s. discussions, by the papers communicated to 
it; and perhaps more than anything else by the exhibitions it had organised 
in conjunction with its meetings, ‘private, records have been unearthed from 
‘their hiding places in increasing numbers and made available to scholars. 
Не dwelt on the connection of the Commission with the Indian States, as а . 
result of which steps had been taken in some of the States, particularly 


. Baroda, to start work similar to that done by this Commission for British ' 
- India. ; | 
` The meeting at Cule marked the commencement. of a new and much 
more fruitfül era as it opened the door for closer co-operation between the 
Indian States and British India in furthering the cause of historical research. 
Another special feature: of the meeting was the co-option of ladies as mem- 
. bers of the Commission. Representatives of the French Government in 
India, the Indian States of Hyderabad, Baroda, Indore, Jodhpur, Bikane, 
Rutlam, Kishengarh, Partabgarh, Dhar and Dewas attended the session. . The 
Indian Universities were also tepresented and among the co-opted members 
there were many distinguished scholars from different parts of India. In 
accordance with the usual practice, an exhibition of historical records, sanads, 
farmans, paintings, seals, coins obtained from Government archives, Indian | 
‘States, public institutions and private individuals, was organised in connec- 
tion with the meeting. The exhibits fairly represented the whole history of 
India; the Buddhist and Hindu. periods by the beautiful reproductions of the. 
paintings at the Bagh caves and several sets of copper plates, and the Muham- 
` madan and-Maratha periods by the farmans, letters, coins and. weapons, some 
of which were unique and deeply interesting. There was also a good collec- 
tion-of historical paintings including the valuable collection belonging to Rai 
Bahadur Paras Das of Delhi, Messrs. Bahadur Singh Singhi and A. Ghosh of 
‘Calcutta. The exhibition, which was held-in the spacious rooms of the 
Jinsi Building was opened by His Highness the Maharaja Sindhia Alijah 
Ваћадиг оѓ Gwalior on the afternoon of the 21st December. His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief in India and Lady Birdwood paid a visit to the 
Exhibition and took particular interest in the old and historical arms displayed 
there. In response to numerous requests the Exhibition had to be kept 
open for a week, special days being reserved for Her Highness the Maharani 
ЗаһеБа and for ladies. . Nineteen papers were read-at the public. meeting of 
the Commission. Some of them have already been published in Bengal: 
Fast and Present. Brief summaries of the others are-given below. 
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~ THE HOUSE ОҒ JAIPUR. 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt., C.LE., M.A., in his paper showed how the 
Kachwah dynasty of Jaipur (Amber) produced three makers of medieval 
Indian History, viz., Man Singh (the reign of Akbar), Mirza Raja Jai Singh 
(the reigns of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb), and Sawai Jai Singh (from 
Bahadur Shah I to Muhammad Shah). А full biography of Mirza Raja, 
which would really be an important part of the history of the Mughal Empire, 
can be compiled from his letters extant in various places. They throw a 
light on Mirza Raja's private affairs and his last years, which is described 
in this paper. 


CAPTURE OF THE GWALIOR FORT BY THE ENGLISH. 


. Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, M.A., LE.S., Principal, Deccan College, Poona, 

after relating the story of the taking of Gwalior Fort in 1780 by Captain 
Popham, gave an account of its capture on the 20th June 1858 from thou- 
sands of Mutineers by twenty Maratha sepoys of the 25th Bombay Ntive 
Infantry, led by two British officers in a most daring and romantic manner. 
They forced open the four gates and covered the winding pathway up to the 
crest of the hill and held the position thus gained till they were reinforced. 
Of the two officers, Lt. Rose was shot dead, while among the twenty sepoys 
there were eight casualties. 


The paper of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph. D., dealt also with the 
capture of the Gwalior Fort and was based on an account given by Captain 
William Popham, who himself seized the fort on 4th August 1780. It was 
the official account of Capt. Popham despatched for the information of the 
Governor-General in Council. Gwalior Fort was considered one of the 
strongest forts in India and was styled “ the Pearl in the Necklace of the 
Castles of Hind" in the Taj-ul-Maaser. The original letter from Capt. 
Popham is not traceable but a copy has been preserved in the Public Pro- 
ceedings (Home) in the Imperial Record Department. 


NEEDS OF MARATHA HISTORY. 


In the first section of his paper "Тһе Present Needs. of Maratha His- 
tory" Mr. G. S, Sardesai, B.A., of Poona, showed how history was responsible 
for the present division of India into two sections. The British territory and 
the Indian States—and how this session of the Commission would inaugurate 
-а new era in its progress towards Indian unity. He then set forth the various 
directions in which fresh research from old historical papers is necessary in 
the North on the lines followed by Rajwade in the South. 


In the second section the writer described the progress of the work 
recently undertaken by the Government of Bombay for examining the old 
'Peshwas' Daftar at Poona and quoted two letters-describing how Peshwa 
Baji Rao I used to indulge in drink and meat and how his grandson Madhav 
Rao 1 inflicted a ‘terrible whipping on the Holkar's Diwan. Gungadhar P 
want Chandrachud. 
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The third section was devoted to the methods adopted by the stafflat 
present. employed to classify and arrange some of the historical contents of 
the Peshwas’ Daftar;. and in the fourth and last section Mr. Sardesai pdinted 
out the immediate necessity for publishing important selections from the 


Daftar. - 


THE IKERI NAYAKS. : 


Rev. H. Heras, S.J., М.А., of St. Xavier's College, Bombay, gave а 
genealogy of the Ikéri Nayaks, a brief history of the subjugation of South 
Kanara by them and also a transliteration as well as a translation and a 
photograph of an original document in the possession of a Kanarese teacher 
of Kallianpur, South Капага, The document is in Kannada characters which 
are clear and beautiful. -It records the grant by Basavappa Nayak II, who 
ruled at Ikeri, 1739-54, of a field to Purusa Rama, an ancestor of the present 
owner of the document, for the service of the-Mahalingeswara temple erected 

“Бу him at Kallianpur. у | 


SENA KINGS OF NEPAL. 
The paper of Dr. К. ‘С. Majumdar, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D., Head of the 


History Depertment of the Dacca University, was based on a manuscript in 
-the India Office Library called “ Ratnasenakulavamsavali." It gave the 
history of a long line of Sena kings (24 generations) who. established various 
principalities in Nepal. The family was deprived of its power and inde- 
pendence by the Gurkha king of Nepal at the beginning of the 19th century. 
Its chiefs were treacherously seized and murdered and the last survivors of 
_the family found а miserable'shelter some where in Gorakhpur. 


The record was composed іп 1802 A.D. and is the only “ Vamsavali ” 
(genealogical records) so far discovered in Nepal. The ruling family of 
which it preserves an interesting account, is practically ignored in the other 
records so far brought to notice. 

Incidentaly the record is expected to throw some light on the history 
of the Sena kings ruling in different parts of the Himalayan ranges and alsc 
on the question whether these Sena kings had any relation with the Sena 
kings of Bengal: 


у 


d LAST DAYS OF NANA SAHEB. 


Mr. Brajendra Nath Banerji in his short paper said that the histories of 
the Sepoy Mutiny and the memoirs of the officers who took part in its sup- 
pression all end with the information that Nana Saheb, the organiser of the 
Mutiny, with the remnant of his followers was ‘driven across the Rapti into 
Nepal territory, after his last- defeat at the hands of Sir Hope Grant, and that 
it is only from the despatches of the British Resident in Nepal that one can 
` expect to get authentic information about the Nana's last lays. The State 
papers quoted by Mr. Banerji make clear the difficulty of Jang Bahadur in 
choosing between the refusal of the right of asylum to a Brahman and alien- 
ating his British allies by harbouring their mortal enemy. 
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\ /^ NEW LIGHT ON SHIVAJI'S DOINGS. 


‚ The chief points dealt with in Dr. Balkrishna's paper “ The European 
Records on Shivaji " were (i) the nature and extent of the records, (ii) the 
value of the records at Bombay, (ій) the general value of the European 
records, (iv) light-on Afzal Khan's tragedy, (v) the issues bearing on Shaista 
Khan's surprise, (vi) the controversial points of Sivaji’s audience with 
Aurangzeb and other miscellaneous issues. 


INDIGENOUS BANKERS IN THE DAYS OF THE JOHN COMPANY. 
Mr. B. Ram Chandra Rao, M.A., Lecturer in Economics апа Com- 


merce, University of Calcutta, dwelt on the three significant services of the 
Bombay indigenous bankers of the days of ths John Company, viz., (i) the 
inventing of the “ Ant currency," (i) the conducting of private lotteries till 
they were suppressed by means of legislation in 1844 and (iii) the minting 
of subsidiary copper coins which hindered for a long time the popularity of 
the Company's new copper currency which was introduced in 1830. Ап 
attempt was made in this paper to explain the reason for the starting of the 
" Ant currency " which was a nominal unit of currency which the Ahmeda- 
bad Nanawatees had to create in the 4879 of abnormal shortage of standard 
silver currency. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 
AND RAJA JAGANNADHARAO BAHADUR OF 
| RAJAHMUNDRY CIRCAR. 


Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.A., Lecturer in History, Government Arts Col- 
lege, Rajahmundry, in his note on the correspondence between the East 
India Company at Fort St. George and Raja Jogi Jagannadharao Bahadur 
of Rajahmundry Circar, out of which 10 autograph letters dated between 
1759 and 1781 were exhibited by him, showing how during Mir Nizam Ali 
Khan’s reign at Hyderabad, the Governors of Fort St. George obtained for 
rent the five circars namely (1) Kondaveedu or Muthujanagar (2) Ellore, 
(3) Mustafanagar or Kondapalli, (4) Rajahmundry and (5) Chicacole, by 
negotiating matters through the Raja Bahadur who was the ambassador on 
behalf of the Company. For his services both the Nizam and the Company 
rewarded the Raja Bahadur with titles, offices and lands. 


THE STORY OF THE ‘ PRESENT.’ 
" The story of the ' Present ' ” by Mr. V. В. Dikshitar, M.A., Lecturer 


in Indian History, Madras University, was the story of the acquisition of the 
five Madras villages, Trivatore, Nungambakkam, Vasalavada, Catawauk and 
Satangadu. Thomas Pitt, Governor of Fort St. George, opened negotiations 
with the Government of the Emperor Shah Alam. This resulted in a grant 
received in September 1708 of the five villages as a free gift? This was 
shortly after followed by a communication suggesting a suitable present to 
the Emperor so as to get a Royal farman. Pitt had the suitable present 
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made ready and decided to send it through Masulipatam to Golconda wheke 
"the Emperor was then staying. Before, however, it could reach Masuli- 
patam, the Emperor had left the place for the capital., In the mearftime | 
Pitt retired and William Frazer became Governor of Fort St. George. In 
1711.the five new villages went back to the possession of the Native Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile the ' Present' was taken to Bengal and placed in the 
safe custody of the local President until the dispute over the succession of 
Shah Alam was concluded. Prince Furruckseer became the Emperor, and 
„ће ' Present” was taken to Patna and delivered to the Emperor іп 1717. 
The Mughal king issued three farmans, by ‘virtue of one of which the afore- 
said five villages were restored to the Company. 


AN EARLY HISTORIAN OF THE E. I. COMPANY. 


The subject of the paper of Prof. S. K. Bhuyan, М.А., B.L., of Cotton 
College, Сачћан, was Dr. John Peter Wade, who was an early historian of 
the East India Company. Пт. Wade, who was an Assistant Surgeon and 
was attached to Capt. Welsh’s’ expedition to Assam іп 1792, collected as 
‘much information [аз possible regarding the customs,- history, resources, 
manufactures and the geography of the province and compiled three books. 
He died at Calcutta on October 14, 1802, before his compilations on 
Assamese history were published. Dr. Wade stayed in Assam for eighteen 
months. Не requisitioned the services of several Assamese Pundits with 
. whose help he translated several historical documents written in Assamese 
and Ahom. Тһе original Assamese and Ahom chronicles were subsequently 
presented to the author's patrons Capt. Welsh and Lord Teignmouth. 
Wade's papers were handed over to the East India House by Sir John Malcolm 
in 1827. -- 

The three ER of Dr. Wade, two of which are still available 
in Ms. at the India Office Library, London, were as follows: 

|. Memoir of the reign of King Gaurinath Sinha, the press copy of which 
was sent by the author for publication in April 1796.. It does not appear 
ever to have been published. The loss of such a book was certainly de- 
plorable. A few passages of this book had, however, been found in the 
concluding leaves of the manuscript of his Geographical Sketch of Assam, 
from which the author’s style, treatment and ability to grasp the real situation 
in Assam can easily be inferred. 

2. -Account of Assam, dedicated to Lt.-Col. Kirkpatrick. . It purports 
to be a translation of two chronicles of Assam, one in Assamese and the 
other in Ahom, giving an account of the Ahom. kings from the earliest times 
to Lakhshmi Singha, 1769-80. 

3. Geographical Sketch of Assam. This manuscript deals with the 
divisions of Assam, the river system, tht vegetable products, and supplies 
miscellaneous information on the social and religious customs of the people. 


In the afternoon of the 21st December the members of the Commis- 
sion were entertained Бу the Elgin Club to an " At Home." ‘In the night 
they were invited to a dinner given by Sardar Sir Appaji Rao Sitole. “Оп 


1” 
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_ th morning of the 22nd the members were taken round Gwalior and visited 
the tombs of the Muhammadan saint Muhammad Ghaus and Tansen the 
* Orpheus” of India, as also the Fort of Raja Man Singh—the celebrated 
Gwalior Fort. They also visited the Gwalior State Record Room. On the 
same day the members’ meeting was-held-in the Council Hall, Moti Mahal. 
After lunch the members visited the Jaibilas Palace and the Archaeological 
Museum where His ‘Highness the Maharajah was “ At Ноте" in honour 
of the Commission, which His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and the 
English Public School boys, who were touring India at the- time, also attend- 
ed. The Gwalior Sardars and Jaghirdars Association gave a dinner at the 
Grand Hotel to meet the President and Members of the Commission. On 
the morning of the 3rd December the members of the Commission were 
invited to the review of the Gwalior State Forces on the Parade Ground, in 
the presence of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. They were’ after- 
wards photographed with His Highness the Maharaja on the grounds of the 
Jaibilas Palace. In the afternoon, General Rajwade. and the officers of the 
|, Gwalior Army gave an “ At Ноте" at the 2nd Alijah Gwalior Lancers’ 
Home Parade. 5 


А. Е. M. ABDUL ALL 


~ 


Hooks on the Table, | , 


Personal Reminiscences in India and Europe, 1830-1888, of, Augusta Becher: 
edited by H. С. Rawlinson, Principal of the Deccan College'at Poona. 
| (Constable & Co., Twelve shillngs net). 


. This volume of recollections ends, as a matter of fact, with the year 
1868 and unless it is a misprint, it is difficult to understand why the editor 
_ should have placed the year 1888 on the title-page. Augusta Emily Becher, 
the writer, was.the daughter of Augustus Prinsep, B.C.S., and was married 
at Chelsea оп May: 15, 1849 to Capt. Septimus Harding Becher, of the 
Bengal Army. Becher was born in Calcutta on July 15, 1817. After two 
years at Addiscombe, returned to India with an infantry cadetship in 1834: 
he became a full General in 1889, and died at Eastbourne on November 23, 
1908, at the age of ninety-one. His wife was born on October 1, 1830, 
on board the Duke of Lancaster Indiaman, off the cape, ten days after the 
death of her father who was being sent home on sick leave, “һе victim of 
doctors and starvation. " She survived her husband by a year. 

Augustus Prinsep's father was John Prinsep, a famous Calcutta ‘per- 
sonality: and as Mr. Rawlinson omits all mention of him from his intro- 
duction, we will supply some details. John Prinsep was the son of the Rev. 
John Prinsep, vicar of Bicester, and Sarah Bossum, daughter of John Bos- 
sum, the bursar of Balliol. Не was born at Tamworth on April 23, 1746, 
and found his way to Bengal as a cadet in 1771, but speedily resigned his 
commission and became a " free merchant ". For ten years, he was con- 
tractor for the chintz investments of the company and set up an establish- 
ment for its manufacture at Monirampore near Barrackpore. Не also in- 
troduced the manufacture of indigo into Bengal at Neelgunge near Baraset, 
end founded a mint at Pulta, where he contracted with the Bengal Govern- 
ment for the first copper coinage ever: struck in the Presidency. In 1784 he 
was “ bought out" by the Government for an amount which was two- 
thirds of what he expected. Nevertheless, he had made a handsome for- 
tune and on leaving Іп Ша in 1787 ог 1788, opened a house of agency іп 
London at 17, St. Mary Axe under the style of Prinsep and Saunders. He 
settled down at Thoby Park in Essex, becoming an Alderman of the city 
' of London (1804-1809) and M. P. for Queenborough (1802-1806). His 
grand-daughter tells us that he lost both the fortune which he brought back 
from India, and а second one; “ They gave up all they had to their 
creditors, even to grandmama's settlement, £30,000 thrown into chancery, 
and were: very Ш off. Grandmama used to tell the story with much 
glee of ‘how they lived in an attic, across which she put a curtain to make 
two rooms, and cooked herself: and how the three [younger] boys, James, 
Tom, and Augustus, had but one pair of trousere between them and went 
out by turns!" -A relative came to the rescue: a house at 6 Great Cumber- 
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land Street was bought, and the office of High Balif of Southwark, which 
he held from 1817 to 1824, was procured for him. The elder sons һай 
been ‘provided for in the days of prosperity, when һе "' lived in one of the 
princely frescoed houses in Leadenhall street, afterwards a part of the 
.India 'House." Charles Robert (1790-1864) was admitted as ап ad- 
vocate. of the supreme court. in 1824, and became Advocate-General of 
Bengal, retiring in 1855. Mrs. Becher says (p. 116) that he was " a sort of | 
brother cheeryble " with his стопу John Cochrane (Advocate, July 12, 1829 
‚ Sheriff, 1861) who was “а perfect picture of old Calcutta, in his white 
clothes and pumps". George Alexander (1791-1839) was a partner іп 
the firm of Palmer and Co., and died of cholera in Calcutta on March 26. 
1839: ће is described in the burial register as “ merchant, of Council House 
„Street " Henry Thoby (1792-1878) was nominated to a Bengal writer- 
ship and after serving in India from 1808 to 1840, was a Director of the 
Company from 1850 to 1858 and a member of the Secretary of State's 
Council from 1860 to 1874. ^ William (1794-1874) who also joined the 
firm of Palmer and Co., was Sheriff of Calcutta in 1826, and later on be- 
came a partner in the firm of Carr Tagoré and Co.; he had retired and 
was settled in England with a house in the country at Albury during Mrs. 
Becher's childhood, and she writes of her "jolly noisy merry uncles Thoby 
and Wiliam." Of the younger sons James (1799-1840) was the celebrated 
Orientalist, and is commemorated by the ghat at Calcutta which bears his 
name; Mrs. Becher mentions (р. 119) “ uncle James's old lithographs " 
of the ghats at Benares. Thomas (1800-1830) obtained а commisson in 
the Bengal Engineers from Addiscombe and died in Calcutta on January 
24, 1830, in consequence of a fall from his horse. Augustus (1803-1830) 
who was sent to Haileybury by his brother Henry, went out to Bengal in 
1821, and died, as we have seen, a few months after Thomas. Their 
father, old John Prinsep, died on November 30, 1830, and as his grand- 
daughter was four months old when she was taken ashore at Liverpool, she 
must be mistaken when she says (p. 6) that she “сап only just remember " 
him. Не had married at Calcutta on January 22, 1782, Sophia Elizabeth 
Auriol, the sister of two Bengal civil servarits, James Peter and John Lewis 
Auriol. The Avriol family, including another sister Charlotte Louisa who 
was the wife of Thomas Dashwood, В. С.5,, were painted by Zoffany. 
Sophia Prinsep is seated at a round table drinking tea. She died on Feb- 
ruary 2], 1850, at the age of ninety. Mrs. Becher draws a picture of her: 
always wearing "an immense edifice of a cap and a double rutt round her 
- throat, " and never allowing a ray of sunlight into her room, “а relic of 
her fear of the sum in India." Equally good is her description (p. 8) of 
uncle George Haldimand, who was the husband. of Sophia Charlotte; the 
eldest of the Prinsep family (baptized in Calcutta on November 24, 1783). 
“Uncle Haldimand . . моге four watches, and each did different things— 
one played tunes, another repeated ": and “ wore long coats and many 
of them, constantly putting them on and taking them off, and often getting 
the wrong short one outside the _lorig опе. " 
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The husband of Augusta Becher belonged to an equally typical Жар» 
Indian family. Septimus Becher was the seventh son of Colonel George 
Becher (1780-1837) who was himself the seventh son of Robert Bether 
(1721-1782), Fourth of Council at Fort William and Chief of Dacca in 
1756, the year of calamity. Richard Becher arrived in Bengal in 1743- 
. and on his retirement in 1774 bought the estate of Rooks Nest near God- 
.stone in Surrey. Не was elected a Director of the Company in 1775: but 
fell into serious financial difficulties in 1780, owing to the gambling debts 
of his brother William which he generously paid: and returned to Calcutta 
where he died on November 17, 1782. Numerous Bechers followed in his 
footsteps, including John Harman, B.C.S., whose daughter Anne married 
Richmond Thackeray in 1810 and became the mother of William Make- 
piece Thackeray. 


With such close family associations with Bengal on both sides, Augusta 
Becher naturally spent her chilhood in a thoroughly Anglo-Indian atmos- 
phere. She was taken at Bath to see “ old Mrs. Impey ", Julie de L’Etang, 
the widow,of Edward Impey, the son of the Chief Justice, whom she had 
married in 1813 at Calcutta. Mr. Rawlinson has nothing to tell us about 
this lady or her nieces, the famous: Miss Pattlas; and his silence is the more 
notable because one of them married Henry Thoby Prinsep the elder and 
was the mother of Sir Henry Thoby Prinsep the younger, (1836-1914), 
Judge of the High Court from 1878 to 1904, and Valentine Cameron Prinsep, 
В.А. (1838-1904) whose “ command " pictures of the Proclamation Dur- . 
bar of 1877 hang in the Banqueting Hall at St. James's Palace. 

Augusta Becher and her husband sailed for Calcutta in the Elen- 
borough and after a voyage of 120 days, twenty-one of which were spent 
on the journey from Madras to Calcutta, arrived in the Hooghly on October 
10, 1849. Uncle Charles Prinsep accommodated them at Belvedere, "а 
great house he never ceased adding;to ": and here the bride met William 
Taylor, of Patna fame, whom she did not like, and Col. Arthur Broome, 
(1810-1871), the historian of the Bengal Army, -her husband's lifelong 
friend. On their way up country to join the 61st Bengal Infantry at Lucknow, 
they stayed at Benares with John Rivaz the Judge, at Azimghur with 
“бере” brother, Sulivan James Becher (B.S.C. 1832-1866) and at Jaunpur 
with Mrs. Becher’s uncle Manaton Collingwood Ommaney, afterwards Finan- 
cial Commissioner of Oudh, who was killed in the Lucknow Residency during 
the siege. 

Becher was almost immediately appointed Assistant Ajutant General 
(November 18, 1850) and took his wife and child to Simla. They ' 
travelled as far as Kalka іп an “ equirotal ", a sort of improved palki, which 
could be drawn by country tats or pushed by coolies: and the journey up 
the hill was made іп a dooly and jampan. With the arrival of Sir 
William Gomm, the new commander-in-chief, came a period of camp-life. 
One tour took them from Lahore to Peshawar—there was no Grand Trunk 
Road in those days, and the marches were long and fatiguing. An interval 
followed at Calcutta where they found “а good set of rooms, the entire 
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upper flat, at 3 Park Street; and here they received General Anson Sir 
Willam Gomm's successor. When the Mutiny broke out, they were back 
at Simla. On May 12, 1857, they were dining at Barnes Court; a tele- 
gram was.brought in: General Anson read it and put it under his plate. 
After the ladies had withdrawn, a council of war was: Кеја. The news had 
come of the outbreak at Meerut. А vivid account is given of the uncer- 
tainty and perturbation which prevailed at Simla. Mrs. Becher was joined 
by her sister-in-law Harriet Hutchinson, who had escaped from Delhi where 
her husband, the joint magistrate, was murdered. Іп November, the party 
of women and children went down the hill to Umballa and thence to Bombay 
by way of Lahore and Multan and down the Indus to Karachi in a steamer 
without windows or ports. At Bombay Rs. 1,500 was demanded for a 
cabin in the Vernon, one of Green's ships; Mrs. Becher refused to pay and 
after a delay of six weeks took her passage in the Southampton which had 
been used as a transport. The discomforts experienced during the ensuing 
voyage will seem incredible to the present generation of travellers. The 
ship had to put in at every port for coal. The crew were mostly Spaniards 
and inclined to mutiny. Тһе biscuit was alive with weevil and the rice 
with maggots; the bread was made from flour which had been condemned 
on the voyage out. Тһе twenty-seven children on board were expected to 
live on tinned soup, bad pork curry, and sheep's head. One of Mrs. Becher's 
two cabins was in middle of thé ship and was neither lighted nor ventilated. 
“ Every misery of dirt, smells, and lack of water that can happen on board 
ship, was accumulated upon из". 


In the autumn of 1859 Mrs. Becher went out again to Calcutta and 
lived principally at Barrackpore; but was sent home ill in February 1861: 
" Henry Thoby [the second who was then Registrar of Ње Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut and was a familiar figure in Calcutta until 1904] like a good 
cousin placed his house at my disposal." Іп 1863 she returned to India for 
the last time. А graphic account is given (p. 208) of “а most grand 
cyclone in November '64". The final voyage to England was begun in 
April [868, and this time it was made by way of Suez. 


Much of the joutnal is occupied by purely domestic incidents, but the 
narrative is brightly written and the interest is undeniable of the insight 
which we obtain into the Anglo-Indian .world in the last year of John Com- 
pany. Mr. Rawlinson with the enthusiasm of a discoverer is disposed to 
rank these reminiscences as high as Emily Eden’s Letters from Up the Country. 
But then he has seen the original * with its delightful water-colour sketches." 
We wish he had reproduced some of these. It is hard to be content with 
the frontispiece which represents Septimus Becher with his parents and 
brothers and sisters. қ 

The introduction contributed by Mr. Rawlinson is marked by several 
inaccuracies. Richard Becher is stated (p. ix) to have been “ Governor of 
.Murshidabad " in 1756, and Mill's History:of India is quoted as authority! 
A.reference to Mr. S. C; Hill's Three Frenchmen іп Bengal (p. 133) makes 
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it quite clear that Becher was Chief at Dacca at the time and that with the 
aid of Courtin, the French Chief, he sailed іп-а sloop from that place to 
Fulta. Тһе Fulta lists, moreover, mention Mrs. Becher (Charlotte Golightly) 
and-her child among the persons taken prisoner at Dacca. Оп the same 
page the year of Mrs. Charlotte Becher's деа is given as 1760: whereas 
she "departed this life at Fultah.the 30th day of November 1756," according 
to the tombstone, which is one of those arranged around .the Charnock 
Mausoleum in St. John's Churchyard. Mr. Rawlinson transcribes the in- 
scription correctly on page 226, but is mistaken in supposing that the epitaph 
is "in St. John's Church." The estate of Rooks Nest, which Becher pur- 
chased in 1774, is in the parish of Tandridge in Surrey and not in the parish 
of Tonbridge in Kent (p. x). .The property has an interesting history of 

_which Mr. Rawlinson does not seem to be aware. Тһе previous owner was 
John Cooke, the “ Secretary Cooke " who survived the Black Hole. Becher's 
trustees sold it to a Colonel Clarke who bequeathed it at his death in 1788 
‘to Henry Strachey, the private secretary and confidant of Clive. In 1817 
it was acquired by Charles Hampden Turner (1772-1856), а member of 
the cable-manufacturing ‘firm of Huddart and Co. Turner was the patron 
of Ozias Humphry and Thomas and William Daniell. His fine collection 
of paintings by the Daniells was sold by auction in 1928, and most of the | 
pictures are now in the possession of the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burd- 
wan. Lastly, Richard Becher was accompanied on his return to: Calcutta 
in 1781 by-his sons John and Richard, not Charles, as stated by -Mr. Raw- 
linson (p. x). Both were writers of that year: and in 1797 John was 
paymaster to the troops at the Presidency and Berhampore, and Richard 
was commercial resident at- Comercolly. There was a Charles Becher in 
the Bengal Civil Service: but he: was born in 1777 and his writership dated 
from 1795. He was commercial resident at Radhanagore from 1829 to 
1836 and died at Nice in 1842. Mrs. Bécher mentions two of his sons on 
page 123: James Francis Becher (d. 1897) who was a chaplain on the 
Bengal establishment, and Col. Samuel James Becher (d. 1865): the third 

. son, Col. Charles Grant Becher (d. 1859 at Indore) was also in the Bengal 

Army, and all three were educated at Sherborne. 


| Similar errors are to be found in the Prinsep and Becher genealogical 
tables (pp..228-230) and the dates and names do not seem to have been 
checked. Colonel George Becher the father of Septimus, was twice mar- 
ried, firstly to Harriet Geldart and secondly to Harriet Barclay: Mr. Rawlin- 
- son turns the two ladies into one whom he calls “ Harriet Geldart Barclay." 
George Thoby Prinsep, the son of George Alexander Prinsep, is said to 
have “ d. aged 2 ": whereas Mrs. Becher (p. 17) speaks of him іп 1837 as 
~ а boy of sixteen and says that he died of cholera in Calcutta, like his father, 
a’ month after his arrival to join the firm of Palmer and Co. According to 
the register, he was buried in Calcutta on February 17, 1840; he is described 
аз the son of the late С. A. Prinsep of KidHerpore, and his age is given. as 
‘sixteen, so that Mrs. Becher herself is three years out. Again, Lucy Camp- 
bell, the widow of Thomas Prinsep, is stated to have a daughter Lucy who 
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“qd. s. 1891”: the daughter's name was Sophy (as Mrs. Becher tells us on 


p. M) and it was the mother who died on March 15, 1897 at the age of 83. 


Sir Joshua’s Nephew: being Letters written, 1769-1778, by a Young Man to his 
Sisters: edited by his Great-Great-Great Niece Susan M. Radcliffe (London, 
John Murray: Ten Shillings and Six Pence). 


There are many matters of interest to Calcutta antiquarians in this small 
volume of letters of the Rev. Samuel Johnson, who was опе of the nephews 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. William Johnson, his father, was the son of the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson.the elder, Vicar of Great Torrington in Devon from 
1713 to 1746, and his mother was Elizabeth Reynolds. He was a woollen 
draper and three times Mayor of Torrington, but for all that was not a . 
reputable person. He became bankrupt and-in 1775 deserted his wife and 
their seven children, living openly with another woman at no great distance 
from the home. ОҒ Һе seven children, three were sons, Samuel, William 
and Richard: and there were four daughters, Elizabeth, Mary, Fanny and 


. Jane. Samuel was ordained іп 1777 and died of consumption on March 13, 


1778, at the age of 24. Wiliam Richard, апа Jane fone their way to 
Calcutta. 


In the register of burials at Caleutta from 1782 to 1788, 
which was printed in Vol XXXII of Bengal: Past and Present, 


‘the following brief entry will- be found on page 40: " [1782] 


June 15, Mrs. Jane Younge." Ме discover from Samuel Johnson's letters 


- that " Mrs. Jane Younge " was his sister, Jane Johnson, the niece of Sir 


Joshua Reynolds. She was married in England before her fifteenth birthday 
to Philip Yonge, son of the Vicar of Great Torrington where she and her 
brothers and sisters were born: and her elder sister Fanny married Yonge's 
brother William, who was afterwards Archdeacon of Norwich and Chancellor 
of the diocese. The Yonges set out for Calcutta immediately after their 
wedding: and Philip Yonge, although not a barrister, was admitted as an 
advocate of the Supreme Court on June 15, 1782 (Bengal: Past and Present: 
Vol. XXX, p. 169). Jane Yonge died a week later. Of her husband, who 
served the office of Sheriff in 1785, William Hickey gives us an interesting 
glimpse in his Memoirs (Vol. Ш, p. 342): “> Mr. Philip Yonge, а barrister 
[sic], having suffered in health, took his passafe for Europe, by whom 1 
sent as a present for my brother twelve views of different parts of Calcutta, 
drawn and engraved in aqua tinta by the Messrs. Daniell.” Yonge must 
have sailed in the spring of 1788, for Miss Radcliffe records that he died at 
Torrington on December 21, 1788; at the age of 43. His tombstone is in 
the churchyard, but the small tablet which was placed in the church in 
memory of his wife, cannot now be found. There was no doubt some con- 
nexion between Philip Yonge and Sir George Yonge, once Governor of the 
Cape, of whom it is recorded in the Calcutta Сагеће of April 9, 1795, that 
he had sold his estate іп Devon—Escot, near Ottery St. Mary, the “ Claver- 
ing " of Thackeray's Pendennis—to Sir John Kennaway, the first асе 
at d iip (1788. 1794). - 
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Wiliam Johnson, the second brother of Fanny and Jane Yonge, per’ 
came a very prominent personage in eighteenth century Calcutta. In April 
1774, through the influence of his uncle, he sailed for Bengal on board the 
Anson in the company and (as Hickey puts it) under the “ immediate pro- 
tection ” of Sir Robert Chambers, who established him as an attorney of the 
Supreme Court: and later on procured for him the office of clerk of the 
Crown. Sir John Royds, upon his appointment to a judgeship in 1797, 
nominated him as his clerk: but he did not long hold that office. Hickey 
records that he was “ suddenly carried ой” by a violent fever on May 4, 
1799, at the age of 43. Не married on January 12, 1788 the widow of 
Col. William Tolly, the excavator of Tolly's Nullah, whom Miss Radcliffe 
miscalls '" the daughter of Lieutenant General Tolley.” We find him acting 
as attorney for Ozias Humphry in the extraordinary action which Humphry 
brought in 1789 against Sir John Macpherson in the Supreme Court (Bengal: 
Past and Present: Vol. XXXIV, рр. 1-19). Hickey tells us (Vol. IV, p. 75) 
that his uncle, Sir Joshua, left him at his death his watch, chain and seals, 
" a legacy many of the first characters in the kingdom would be proud of." 
Johnson, however, chose to be aggrieved, and showed his annoyance by 
advertising for sale by public auction every picture his uncle had sent to 
him, including a very fine portrait of Sir Joshua himself. Happily, “ before 
the day fixed for the sale arrived, Mr. Johnson so far come to his recollection 
as to feel the folly and indelicacy of his conduct and countermanded the 
order." 


A curious piece of gossip is retailed by Samuel Johnson in his journal 
on February 23, 1775; and as it relates to an incident which is alleged to 
have occurred during the outward voyage of the 4nson and has not previously 
to our knowledge, found a home in these pages, it may as well be given a 
place here. We need not, however, trouble young Johnson, for Miss Rad- 
cliffe has ascertained that the whole story was published in full in London ір, 
the Town and Country Magazine for February 1775, under the title of “А 
True Narrative of the late Unfortunate Discoveries at the Cape of Good 
Hope." Impey and his colleagues are ridiculed as “ those four sages who 
had penetration enough to foresee that, with moderate talents, Westminster 
Hall could never make them conspicuous in their profession, and who were 
proud to appear in the character of the first Legislators of Indostan, in the 
hopes ой showing their countrymen rare instances of fortunes lawfully 
acquired within the Ganges." Mrs. Chambers (as she then was: her husband 
was not knighted until 1778) is praised for her beauty and pitied for having 
been "sacrificed at the altar of Hymen " against her will; and then there 
follows the story of her secret flight with Lemaistre on arrival at the Cape, 
Chambers’ discovery of them at a Dutchman’s Cottage and the ensuing 
challenge to a dual which was only prevented by the interposition of Impey 
and Hyde. Young Johnson adds: that Chambers was said to have 
written. to London to demand the recall of Lemaistre who is described 
аз ап.“ oldish goutified тап”: and that Sir Joshua had got to the true 

- bottom of the story, which was thet an “ affair of Gallantry ” had happened, 
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but that the offenders were Mrs. Hyde and a young gentleman on board 
the\ship whose name was not known: “ who knows," said Samuel's uncle, 
- with'a laugh, “ but that it may be William Johnson?" The whole story was, 
however, a malicious fabrication from beginning to end. 

Richard Johnson was the third member of the family to go out to Bengal. 
He sailed in the Godfrey from Plymouth in February, 1778, and Samuel and 
one of the sisters went to see him off. Miss Radcliffe says that “ probably 
his lack of education prevented him from following in his brother Williams' 
footsteps, for he became an indigo planter and died unmarried, and there 
is no record whether fortune favoured him or not." She describes him as 
a " tiresome ignorant hobbledehoy," who refused to do his lessons either at 
home or at school, and in 1773 was working at a tannery. If these state- 
ments are to be accepted, it is clear that there can be no foundation for the 
common identification of William Johnson's brother with the Richard John- 
son who came out.to Bengal as a writer, became Resident at Lucknow and 
Hyderabad, acquired extensive house-property in-Calcutta, returned to Eng- 
land in 1789. and became a banker and M.P. for Milborne Port, mismanaged 
the money affairs of his firm and of Warren Hastings, and ultimately died 
at Brighthelmstone (Brighton) on August 19, 1807. Іп support of Miss 
Radclife, it must be acknowledged that Joseph Farington who mentions 
the Johnsons in his diary (June 19, 1807) is careful to say only that 
" Richard the second son also went to Bengal,” while he tells us that Sir 
Joshua “ obtained an appointment in India for the eldest son," meaning 
thereby William. Had the banker been the “ second son," Farington could 
not have omitted to jot down some account of him. But the deciding cir- 
cumstance is the fact that the banker had reached the rank of senior merchant 
іп 1784—six years after the other Richard Johnson sailed for Bengal. 





. Calendar of Persian Coribspondence: Vol. V, 1776-1780: published by the Imperial 
Record Department. (Calcutta, Government of India Press: Rupees Twenty 
One and Annas Two, or Thirty Three Shillings and Six Pence.) 


The first three volumes of this calendar contained a digest of Persian 
correspondence from 1759 to 1772: and the fourth volume, which we re- 
viewed in 1925 (Vol. XXX, p. 225) covered the period between 1772 to 
1775, the first four years of the administration of Warren Hastings, who took 
his seat as Governor and President at Fort William in April 1772. Hastings 
continues to be the principal figure in the present volume; but although’ he 
holds the higher rank of Governor-Genral he was hampered by a hostile 
Council and was not able, until the death’ of Colonel Monson in September 
1776, to exercise an effective control over the. policy of the Government. 
The calednar is prefaced by an excellent Introduction (pp. vii—xx) in 
which the course of events is surveyed. There are numerous letters relat- 
ing to affairs at Murshidabad, in Oudh and the Carnatic, and at Poona and 
in the Deccan: all illustrative of the larger outlook which resulted from the 
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author of the Patna, massacre of 1763, who had been for twelve yearsfan 
exile from Bengal and who ultimately died of dropsy at Shahjahandbad 
‚ (Delhi) on June 7, 1777. His sons, in letters of July 5 from Gohad, to 
‚М. Chevalier of Chandernagore ‘апі M. Bellecombe of Pondicherry, report 


| m" P \ 
passing of the Асі of 1773. There are several appeals from Kasim vof 


-his death -and submit a petition for^ maintenance. Another interesting 


character is Ghazi-ud-din, the eldest son of Nizam-ul-Mulk of Hyderabad 
who was Wazir of the Emperors Ahmad Shah and Alamgir the second, and 
deposed the former (1755) and murdered the latter (1761). He too was 


living іп exile—at Benares in the disguise of a Borah Fakir. Hastings ~ - 


refused to entertain his offer of-assistance in return for his installation as 
Nizam of Hyderabad and when he joined Colonel Goddard at Surat in 1779, 


he was kept under surveillance and eventually allowed to go to Mecca. It is 


believed that he returned to India and died in obscurity: there are references ~ 


to this effect.in Tarikh-i-Hindustan. The volume is of primary importance 
to all students of the period: and we can recommend it cordially, 


The Times Book of India.(Th& Tunes Publishing Company, Ltd. Printinghouse 
` Square, London: Seven Shillings and Six Pence net). . 


In this handsome volume. The Times has reprinted the contents of the 
supplement on India which was published on February 18 last. Тһе con- 
. tents cover a wide range of subjects. Of special interest are the chapters 
on the three Presidency towns, Delhi, old and new, Simla, and Karachi, ара. 
the Monuments of India. Burma likewise receives her due share of atten- 
tion. The illustrations are of a high order of excellence: and include views- 
of Government House, the Victoria Memorial Hall, St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
the General Post Office. Most notable of all, however, are the coloured 
` reproductions of Dance's Portrait of Clive from the collection of the Earl of 
Powis, and Romney's little-known portrait of Warren Hastings; which hangs 
in the Council-Chamber at the India Office. These are veritable triumphs of 
colour-printing: and we have only seen them equalled by the beautiful 
pictures of Indian scenery in the annuals of the Times of 1 ndi ia which are, we 
-understand, printed in Bombay itself. - 





- 


Press List of Ancient Documents velating to the Provincial Council of Revenue at 
Calcátta, 6th December 1778 to 28th December 1775. (Bengal Secretariat 
Book Depot: Rupees Two ov Three Shillings and Six Pence.) | 


Тће Bengal Record Room, faced with the problem of making available 
- to a limited class of students a mass of undigested and unpublished manuscript 
record, has three alternatives before it, and has tried them àll. Samples of 


the Records may be published piecemeal as- was done with the series of А 


District records such as those of Murshidabad, Chittagong and Rangpur. - Es 
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the ether extreme is the preparation of а bare index with title and sub-title, 
a method followed with the correspondence between the Court of Directors 
and the Calcutta authority. Thirdly there is the abstract known always to 
the expert in Indian records, for some etymological reason that has never 
been fathomed, as the “ Press List ". The Bengal Record Room have now 
published in this form the proceedings of the Provincial Council of Revenue 
in Calcutta one of the six Provincial Councils in which Bengal was organised 
in 1773; and which through lack of publication of their. records constitute 
one of the most obscure phases of early British administration in Bengal. 
The volume happens to be unexpectedly topical, dealing as these records do, 
largely with details of the Salt administration, enquiries into its illicit sources 
and complaints of obstacles to its production and transport. Іп February 
1773, for instance, there was need for orders to be issued to Ramballab 
Ghosh “ not to create any disturbance in connection with the salt business ” 
(p. 128). : 

It would detract, however, from- the scholarly value of the work to 

dwell on such small coincidences. А brief but lucid introduction by Mr. 

Ramsbotham furnishes just the information required to put the records in 
' their proper place in the general scheme of the Revenue administration of this 
time. 

Burke, speaking of these Provincial Councils in а well known passage 
of a diatribe against Warren Hastings, says of their records, just such papers 
as those now published. “ They were obliged on their minutes of consult- 
ation to enter their reasons and dissents; so that a man of diligence, of 
research and of tolerable sagacity sitting in London might from these 
materials be enabled to form some judgment of the spirit of what was going 
on on the furthest banks of the Ganges and the Burrampooter ". The 
Government of Bengal are to be congratulated on having a Keeper of 
Records and staff “ of diligence, of research’, and of more than tolerable 
sagacity, whose industry enables the. student to form that judgment still, 
when time has darkened the veils of distance. | 
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HE А likeness al lady Е of which: we give a reproduction on™ 
the opposite page, comes from the collection of the late Lord ‘Curzon, 
И апа was sold by auction at Christie's on July 18 for 4,000 


Portrait of Lady guineas.- lt was painted by Gainsborough іп 1786, alor. 
mpey. у 


у _ reaching his sixtieth year and.had quarrelled with the Royal Academy, 


where he refused to exhibit the work, „Sir Elijah Impey married in 1768 
Mary Reade, daughter of Sir John Reade, ‘of Shipton Court, Oxfordshire: 
and during their residence in Calcutta from October 1774 to December 
1783, four children were born to them: Jane, baptized on November 28, 
1776, Marian, one of Mrs. Hastings’ many. god-daughters, on January 6, 
1779, Elijah Barwell, on August -6, -1779, and Hastings on- May 1, 1782, 
. Who could believe that this charming lady, when she sat for her portrait, 

had spent nine hot stasons - in Calcutta—without punkhas hill-stations and 
7 ісе). ` s Па 2 


А PORTRAIT by Hoppner of Sir John Anstruther, Who Was Chief Justice > 


the return ‘of the Impeys to England; the artist was then құнын 


of Bengal from 1797 to 1806; was sold at Christie's for 650 guineas . у 


.Sir Сона An- on June 20. [It must have been painted before һе came 
struther, ‘out to Сајсана, for he is represented as a handsome young 
man in a dark brown coat with turned down collar, white vest and brown 
breeches; his. hair is powdered and he is resting his right hand on.a book 
which is placed. upon a table. The picture by Home in the High Court, ot 
which William Hickey, writes so disparagingly, was painted just before he 
left: Calcutta. Anstruther sat in the House of Commons from 1784 to 
1797, and_ again from 1606 until his death in 1811. “Не was the holder 
of two baronetcies; the one-of Nova Scotia which “he inherited as fourth 
· baronet, and the other of Great Britain. which was conferred upon him іп 


. 1798. 


Y 
~ и 


U/ARIOUS Family portraits of Anglo-Indian interest have come into thé 
market during the summer. Sir Hastings Hadley D'Oyly; the eleventh 
. D'Oyly Family baronet, sold the following-at Christie's.on June 13: Sir : 
Portraits, ~ - Charles D'Oyly; B.C.S:, artist and author, seventh baronet „ 
(1781- 1845) by Chinnery, in dark coat with gold buttons, seated by а table - 
(484 inches by 374 inches: 14 guineas only); Sir John Hadley D'Oyly, - 


. BCS. the sixth baronet and friend of Hastings, (1754-1818), attributed 


~ to Reynolds, and his sister Harriet Greer, after Romney (64 guineas the 
~ И a 2 у Е j 
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LADY IMPEY. 


Ру Thomas Gainsborough, К.А., 


Painted in 1786. 


From the Collection of Lord Curzon. 
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Е ран): ‘tivo T poi by E T Seton. ae Sir at ‘Hadley D oj (86 
ne inches by 554 inches: 33 guineas) and his wife ‘Diana Rochfort, holding one 
А. child on her knee; the other standing. Бу her side, and an ayah in thé back- 


ground (76 inches by 59 inches; 200 guineas). “The prices realised were: 
- disappointing but the „Chinnery ` was a ` commonplace production, and the 
Setons suffered: by reasón of their size.” References.to: Harriet Grear, will 
~ be found inthe second: volume of Hickey's Memoirs" (p. 147). She. mar- 


- ried. William Greer of Keyhaven,: Hants, who: had been chief offcer of the . 
~ Nassau Indiaman and subsequently. commanded the Belvedere frigate. She, 
'- was, says Hickey, “ an uncommonly ‘fine woman with three beautiful 


daughters." ^ The youngest, Marian who. was Mrs. Hastings' -god-daughter, ` 


was the first wife of-her cousin, Sir Charles: D'Oyly, the seventh baronet, | 


_ and died at Calcutta “іп January 1814.- The.;eldest, Harriet, married in. 
71785 Lieut. Frederick Maitland Arnott, Hickey’s_ shipinate™ on the Seahorse” 


in 1777 (who became an indigo planter and was murdered at Krishnagar іп” - 


August, 1807) and was lost at sea-in the. Calcitta Indiaman in- March- 1809. 


A. previous collection of D'Oyly -family ‘portraits was sold at Christie's on . 


December. 16, 1921 (see Bengal: Past and Present,- Val. XXIX, p.e T 


25 
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| when i a porta of Greer by Ramey. ited 390 ‘guineas. 
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qe F RANKLAND ID daily | Vorteile were ; offered ab Christie’ s on Ju 14. 


Among them was the’ portrait of a young man in a white Mogul dress . 


Em » richly embroidered with flowers, and a turban surmounted | 
The Franklands. 

- by: an aigrette, holding a shield in his left hand and with a 

hooka i in the right hand corner... The words "Henry, 1738" were inscribed on 


. the top right hand corner of the canvas, and the name Zoflany was. -painted оп 


` е. гате. “It was catalogued аё à portrait of Henry Frankland, Governor 


of Fort William fiom 1726 tö- 1728: but -Frankland died.in Calcutta on | 


August 22, 1728, and Zoffany was born i in 1733. - Тһе person represented. 


-` is moré probably Henry. Frankland's eldest son; "Charles Henry who -was 


- baptized in Calcutta on :June-8, 1716 and: succeeded his uncle as fourth ^ 


. -baronet-in 1748. -He was for many years Collector of Customs at Boston | 


(Мазз.)- and was Consul-General at Lisbon at the time of the famous earth- ` 
quake іп- 1755. The. picture fetched 21 guineas. ` А: portrait by Mather 
Brown of William Frankland (1721: 1805), another of Henry Frankland’s . 


.. sons, met with better fortune and was sold for. 85 guineas. William Frank- . 


land ‘arrived in Bengal as а writer in-] 740 and at the time of the siege-and 
'captüre of Calcutta іп 1756 was sixth -of Counciland Import "Warehouse ` 
, Кеерег.: He.went on board the ships "with his colleague Charles Manningham 


.on the pretence (says Holwell) of escorting- -the мотеп: “Оп the. overthrow - 
у ој Siraj-ud-Doula he received #11, 367 and réturnéd to- England, purchasing. 
'" in 1765 the estate of Muhtham near Woithing. ‘The inn in the-neighbouring.- 
à village of Washington is still: known as the. .Fránklànd- Arms. Іп 1768 he. 
Я .was ped M. P. for. Thiisk- ж е of ‘which his brother AEN Sir. 
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Thomas Frankland the fifth baronet was proprietor) and was, High Sheriff 
of Sussex in 1782. Не spent his later years in mechanical experiments 
at Muntham: and he is shown in the picture with an airpump by his side. 
Henry Frankland's mother was the grand-daughter of Oliver Cromwell and 
the sister of John Russell, Governor of Fort William from 1710 to 1713. 
Two portraits of the Protector, and one of Richard Cromwell, were included 
in the sale. Тһе Russells’ house at Chequers in the Chiltern Hills, is now 
the official country residence of the Prime Minister. . 


THE Old Court House, stood, as we know, at the north-eastern corner of 
Dalhousie Square, on the site of St. Andrews’ Kirk. Impey and his 

| brother Judges sat in the Mayor's Court Room оп the 

on p Dos ground floor from 1774 until they moved to the Supreme 


Court building on thé Esplanade in January 1782. Тһе” 


rooms on the upper floor were used as assembly rooms: and here there were 
a number of pictures. In the fifth volume of Persian correspondence, which 
we review elsewhere, we find (No. 516) Warren Hastings writing on April 
15, 1777, to the Nawab of Arcot, the famous Wala Jah (1715-1795) to 
inform him that he has received his portrait. He is not able, however, to 
hang it in the Council Chamber “ for want of a proper place for it, and has 
therefore put it in the Court House along with the portraits of the King and 
Queen of England. Ав that is the room where all public assemblies are 
held, as well as the Courts of justice the portrait will become the object 
of attention." This is the full length standing portrait of the.Nawab on 
'twilled canvas, which was painted by George Willison, and hangs in the 
,Library of the Council Chamber at Simla. It was one of the five portraits 
which Thomas and William Daniell were employed to restore in 1787. Their 
instructions were to “clean, repair and hang up in the Council room the 
. paintings which were removed from the old Court House by the direction 
of Mr. Macpherson prior to the arrival of Lord Cornwallis ": and they re- 
ceived 1,500 sicca rupees for the work (Bengal Consultation, September 14, 
1787). The other pictures were Allan Ramsay's Coronation portraits of 


Џ 


v 


George Ш and Queen Charlotte, and the portraits of Louis XV of France: 


and' Marie Leczinska, which the Dutch Admiral Stadorinus saw in 1770 
hanging in one of "the two handsome assembly rooms over the Court 
House " and which were, he says, " brought up by the English from Chan- 
dernagore when they took the place" in 1756. These five are, therefore, 
the earliest of the pictures in the Viceroy's collection. Іп a letter of Sep- 
tember 13, 1797, Sir John Shore mentions three more: “I have now the 
portraits of Lord Clive, Mr. Hastings, and Lord Cornwallis in the Govern- 


ment House," which is, of course, not the present building which was erected ” 


` by Lord Wellesley. Robert Home received sicca Rs. 2,050 in January 1804 
.for restoring these pictures, 


1 
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H5 MAJESTY the King has presented to The Viceroy's House at Delhi a 
full length portrait from the collection at Buckingham Palace of Nawab 
A Royal Gift to Syud Mobarak .Ali, Humayon Jah, the last but one of the 
The Viceroy’s Маҹғаһѕ Nazim of Bengal Behar and Orissa (1824-1838) 
House. and his son and successor, Nawab Syud Mansur Ali, 
Faridun Jah (1838-1881). Тһе picture, which was painted by W. H. 
Hutchinson, was presented by the Nawab Nazim іп 1836 to King William the 
Fourth: and Major J. H. T. Walsh, I.M.S., reproduces the King’s letter in 
acknowledgment of the gift in facsimile on p. 198 of his History of Mur- 
shidabad: . 

William the-Fourth by the Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and lreland, Defender of the Christian Faith, 
King of Hanover, etc. 

To His Highness Mobaurik Alli Khan, Nabob of Bengal. 

We have received your friendly letter and also the presents which Your 
Highness has sent to Us by the hands of Mr. Chinnery. Of these 
tokens of your esteem by far the most acceptable is that which 
contains the portraits of Your Highness and Your Son, and We 
shall not fail to give to that valuable picture a place in Our Royal 

. Residence. 

In order that Your Highness may be fully aware of Our satisfaction 
We have commanded: that Our own Portrait, at full length, and 
in original, shall be transmitted to Your Highness. Moreover, 
We have determined to confer upon Your Highness the Grand 
Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, and the Insignia 
thereof, together with Our Portrait, will be duly conveyed to Your 
Highness by Our trusty and well-beloved Councillor, Lord Auck- | 
land, Governor of India. | 

We pray Almighty God to grant to Your Highness many years of health 
and prosperity, and bidding you heartily farewell, remain 


Your Friend, : 
WILLIAM R. 


Given at Our Palace at St. James's the fourteenth day of September, 
A.D. 1836, and in the seventh year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty's Command, 
.. JOHN HOBHOUSE. 
1 
E have already referred іп Bengal: Past and Present (Vol. XXXV, p. 100) 
to contemporary announcements of the despatch of " Mr. Chinnery " 
The Nawab to England by the Nawab Nazim with “ costly presents " 
Nazim's Mission to for the King who gave him а gold watch and chain with 
William the Fourth. the inscription: “From His Majesty King William IV, to- 
Henry Chinnery, Esq." It was then suggested that Chinnery was one of 


~ 
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the two natural children of George Chinnery, the painter, who were bap- 
tized by the names of Edward Charles and Henry Colin at St. John's Church, 
Calcutta, on March 19, 1820: and as Edward Chinnery married Maria younger 
daughter of the late Pilot J. Murray on July 29, 1836, it is clear that the - 
birth in each case must һауе preceded the baptism by at least four or five 
years. When Mr. Purna Chandra Majumdar wrote his book on " The - 
Musnud of Murshidabad " in 1905, the portrait of William the Fourth was 
hanging іп. Һе. drawing room of the Palace at Murshidabad. There were 
portraits also of Nawab Nazim Humayun Jah, Colonel James Caulfield 
(Agent from 1836 to 1839 and afterwards a Director of the Company) and 
Colonel Duncan Mcleod of the Bengal Engineers (the architect of the 
Palace) by Hutchinson. References are to be found in a Bengal Political 
letter of June 4, 1840, to an oil:painting which Hutchinson, who was then 

- in England, was completing, and for which Nawab Nazim’ Humayun Jah 
had agreed to pay him Rs. 10,000. Мо doubt, this was the first of the 
three portraits which have been named. In 1852 Nawab Nazim Faridun 
Jeh followed his father's example and sent presents to Queen Victoria. 





GIR WILLIAM .FOSTER has been good enough to supply the following . 
note on Hutchinson:—The correct form of the name appears to be 
| Hutchisson. William Henry Florio Hutchisson obtained 
The Painter of permission on April 28, 1824, to reside in Calcutta in 
the Portrait. ене . di А РЕ 
: order to carry on the profession of “ portrait and historical 
“painter ": and the Calcutta Gazette of October 16, 1824, announces his 
arrival in the Claudine on October 14.” From 1830 to 1832, his name 18 
entered in the Kast India Register as “ХУ. H. Hutchinson, portrait painter 7: 
and from 1833 until his name disappears in 11837, he appears as “ indigo 
. planter, Jessore.” The Calcutta Literary Gazette of May 24, 1832, contains 
the following: B 


А gentleman of the name of Hutchinson has considerable talent. His 
portraits and miniatures are far above mediocrity, though the 
shadows and retiring tints of the latter are too much of the cold 
grey French style: but some theatrical paintings, representing our 
principal amateur actors in character, also a large exhibition of a 

` nautch, interspersed with remarkably clever portraits. Some 
splendid pieces of hog hunters and other amusements, have 
stampt Мг. Hutchinson as a painter whom we may well be proud 
of possessing. : - 


А notice in the Calcutta Courier of March 12, 1836, mentions the dis- 
patch to England under the charge of Mr. Chinnery of a number of presents 
from the Nawab of Murshidabad for His Majesty the King, including a por- 
trait of the Nawab painted by Mr. Hutchinson, | 
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А REMARKABLE example of William Daniell’s fidelity to nature may be 
seen in the engraving opposite page 78 of the Oriental Annual for 1839. 
The Temple of The title is merely " Hindoo Temple at Gya, Behar ”: but 
ne Temple o ара А | 
Prapitamaheshwar the building is so accurately drawn and so minutely de- 
at Gaya. scribed in the letter press (writes Mr. C. A. Oldham) 
that it is possible to identify it without- difficulty. It is the temple of Prapit 
tamaheshwar, constructed entirely of granite blocks, the remains of former 
buildings: and it stands on the road from Gaya to Bodh Gaya under the 
Brahmajuni hill, close to the Akshaya Bat or undying banyan tree (the sub- 
ject of the 15th plate in the first series of Oriental Scenery) at which Hindu 
pilgrims complete their round of worship. Francis Buchanan in his Patna- 
Gaya Journal (1811-1812: edited by V. H. Jackson, Patna, 1925: p. 48) 
refers to the " five small pyramids over the porch," which are plainly visible 
in the engraving. ` 


HE views of Gaur in the first and fifth series of Oriental Scenery are dis- 
tinguished by the same quality. The fourth plate in the first series 
is entitled " Ruins at the ancient city of Gour, formerly 
on the banks of the Ganges "; but the description is more 
_ precise: "By the appearance of the wall it is probable that 
this gate belonged to the fort." It is in fact the Dakhil (northern) Darwaza 
of the citadel. The arch is about 30 feet high, and the corridor which leads 
from the gateway is 112 feet long. The “ Minar at Gour " which is repre- 
sented in the twenty-third plate in the fifth series, is known as Pir Asa, a 
corruption of Firoz Shah (circ. 1490 A.D.) and was probably erected by 
Sultan Husain Shah (1493 A.D.) to commemorate his victories in Assam. 
The detailed description in the letter press puts the matter beyond doubt: 


Daniell’s Views of 
Gaur. 


Near the foot of the ancient. city of Gour on the eastern side this 
Minar or tower is erected; but for whom or for what purpose 
cannot now-be ascertained. Two-thirds of the building from the 
base upwards is a polygon of twelve sides, the rest is circular. It 
‘is composed of brick and grey granite, constructed with skill and 
in a very good taste. It is ascended by a stone staircase, and the 
height of the whole is 84 feet 6 inches. 


The same “ Minar at Gour " is the subject of an oil-painting (30 inches by 
25- inches) by Thomas Daniell, which is included in the list of pictures offer- 
ed. as prizes in Daniell's lottery at Madras (Madras Courier, December 27, 
1792); and news as to its present location would be wellcome. Thomas 
Daniell also exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1828 “ Тһе Gate of the 
Cutwal in the Fort of the ancient city of Gour ": and there.is an engraving 
of " The Kutwallee Gate, Gour ” from a drawing by William Daniell in the 
Oriental Annual for 1835 (p. 244). This fine central gate, known as the 
Kotwali Darwaza, is in the south: wall of the city. у 
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ЕТ. another example can be given. . Francis Buchanan in his Bhagalpur 

Journal (1812-1813: edited by C. A. Oldham: Patna, 1926: p. 51) 

mentions among the buildings in the Fort of Rohtas “а 

e. Тар of small but very handsome temple of.stone called the 

Sivali.' By the end of the last century it had fallen down 

and the stones were scattered around. When the Government determined 

to rebuild it, use ‘was made of the view of “ Ап ancient temple in the Fort 

of Rotas,” which forms the eleventh plate in the first series of Oriental 
Scenery, and which was recognised to be the Sivali (temple of Siva). 


ALTHOUGH not in any way connected with Bengal, another identification 
of a view in Daniell's Oriental Scenery may be mentioned. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth plates in the fifth series are described 
The Temples at as views of temples “ near Bangalore," and no clue to the 
Gauripur. s . 
locality сап be obtained from the letter-press. Dr. M. Н. 
Kuishna, Director of Archaeological Researches іп the Mysore State, to whom 
epplication was made, states that the buildings are at Gavipur, which is now 
one of the southern suburbs of Bangalore. Тһе first plate represents а 
temple of Harihareswara, and the second the neighbouring temple of Gan- 
gadhareswara, which stands on a lower level. One only of Daniell's views 
has defied identification: and that is the “ Mosque in the Coimbatore," 
which is the subject of an engraving in the Oriental Annual for 1835 (р. 234). 
The picture from which it is taken was exhibited by William Daniell under 
the same title at the Royal Academy in 1834. 





НЕ, tomb of “ Columbo Sahib " in the old cimetery at Dacca has always 
been a puzzle. Heber who,visited Dacca іп July, 1824, thus describes 


The Tomb of it: " one of the tombs, resembling the buildings raised 
“ Columbo Sahib” over the graves of Mussulman saints, has a high octagon 
at Dacca. - Gothic tower with a cupola in the same style and eight 


windows with elaborate tracery.” 

Within are three slabs over as many bodies, and the old Durwan of 
the burial-ground said, it was the tomb of a certain “ Columbo 
Sahib, Company ka nuokur," Mr. Columbo, servant to the Com- 
pany; who he сап have been, | know not; his name does not sound 
~- like an Englishman's, but as there is no inscription, the Beadle's 

word is the only accessible authority. 
No Company's servant of the name of Colombo can be traced. But does 
a clue lie in “ Colombo-court,” the title given by the London County Council 
some years ago to a court in Southwark? It was so called after Alexander 
Colombo, who was Bailiff of the ancient manor of the liberty of Old Paris 
Garden from 1850 to 1863. The family would seem therefore, to have 
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been known in London within living memory; and it so happens that the 
name occurs still more recently in the burial-registers kept at the India Office. 
Andrew Colombo, a private in the Royal Fusiliers, died in Calcutta in 1897. 


à 





Г is not, we fancy generally known that there is a portrait of Henry Martyn, 

the famous missionary, by Thomas Hickey in the University library 
Hes Масовна at Cambridge, and that there is a copy at St. John's, of 
the ` Serámpore which College Martyn was elected Fellow in 1802, after 
Pagoda. having been Senior Wrangler and Smith's Prizeman in the 
preceding year. Martyn came out to Índia in 1805 as a military chaplain 
on the Bengal establishment and arrived off Saugor on May 11, 1806. Dur- 
ing the journey up the river the ship struck the James and Mary, but was 
got off. He preached at the old Mission Church (Kiernander's Beth 
Tephilla) on several occasions during his stay in Lower Bengal; and an en- 
graving of his portrait is preserved in the vestry. Оп Мау 19 he records 
in his diary that. he went by boat in an hour and a half to the Rev. David 
Brown's house at Serampore. “ My habitation is a pagoda іп, Mr. Brown's 
grounds on the edge of the river." The house was Aldeen House; and 
Brown in his Memoirs says that the pagoda was “ the Hindu temple of the 
god [Radha] Bullub, which had been evacuated and left by the Brahmans. 
to the ravages of time and the encroaching river." — He.repaired it, and used 
it as a family chapel and study, and also as a guest-house. After Brown's 
death in 1812, it passed into other hands and in the forties was converted 
into a rum distillery, the bottles bearing the “ Pagoda " brand. It stands 
opposite the second settling tank of the Howrah water works, and Aldeen 
House is the residence of the engineers. Mrs. Sherwood tells us in her auto- 
biography that Brown fitted the pagoda with glass doors, and that “а stone 
terrace walk of ancient construction ” was in front of it. А commemorative 
tablet was placed upon it by Lord Curzon. From Serampore Martyn went 
as chaplain to Dinapore and later to Cawnpore, where Mrs. Sherwood met 
at his house the Jesuit priest Julius Caesar for whom the Begum Sumroo pro- 
cured the bishopric of Amathunta from the Pope. Returning to Calcutta 
in 1810, Martyn obtained leave to visit Persia, and died of fever at Tokat 
in Armenia on October 16, 1812, on his way to England. Thomas Hickey 
(who must not be confused with Wiliam Hickey) was in Calcutta from 
May 1807 until the end of the year 1812: and the Cambridge portrait was 
no doubt painted before Martyn left Calcutta for Persia. ~ 





2” 
А MONUMENT in the Bhagalpur cemetery covers the grave of Lieut.- 

Colonel John Hutchinson, “ Many Years Regulating officer of the In- 
valid Jagheerdar Institution," who died on May 18, 1801, 
in the fiftieth year of his age. ‘‘ His constitution being 
destroyed by unwearied exertions for the Benefit of the 
old Soldiers and their Families." The Jahirdar [nstitution with its regulating 


The Jaghirdar 
Institution. 
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office consisted of settlements, known as thanas, of invalid sepoys. Mrs. 
Ann Deane (“ A.D.") gives-an account of one of these settlements in her 
“ Tour through the Upper Provinces of Hindostan between the Years 1804 
гапа 1814," a book published in London in 1823, апа not easily obtainable: 
About eight o'clock we reached the plain on which our tents were 
“pitched: it happened to be near a little mean village called Palliah- 
poore. This place was inhabited by invalid pensioners of the East 
India Company's regiments, who when disabled in the service have 
the option of retiring to one of the many villages set apart for that 
purpose, where a spot of ground is allotted to each individual and 
a few rupees paid monthly to them by the superintendent or visit- 
ing officer. This- gratuity affords-the. sépoys an opportunity of 
` sitting down comfortably with their families for the remainder of 
their days, and is à most admirable institution. Unfortunately 
for us, the pensioners of Palliah-poore happened to-be Hindoos 
who only keep sufficient supplies for their separate consumption 
“ and having no bazar, our Mussulman servants came badly. off. 
Palliah-poore was reached just before arriving at "the large and popular 
village of Kol Gong." The road is described (p. 40) as “ rough and rather 
` hill on a gravelly -soil: it гине generally through а kind brushwood and 
briars.”” 2 : 


UTCHINSON was succeeded as Superintendent of the Jaghirdar Institu- 

tion by Lieut.-Colonel George Wilton, one of the brothers of Lady 
^ Chambers. In one of Warren Hastings’ letters to Sir John 
Macpherson, written in January, 1785, “ағ the Request 
of Sir Robert but not of the Person who is the object of 
it," the claims are pressed of George Wilton, " whose Behaviour in my 
Family has ever.been modest and becoming." At a later date Wilton was 
also aide-de-camp to’ Lord Cornwallis, and owed his appointment to the . 
Jaghirdars’ Institution to Lord Wellesley. Не retired as a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in 1807, and his death in London on April 27, 1833, at the-age of 72, is 


recorded in the Gentleman’ 5 Magazine. 


Тһе — Jundge's 
Brother-in-Law. : 


id 


| А PORTRAIT in oils of Lord "Wellesley, which is said to be the work of 


Nathaniel Dance, was presented to the Oriental Club іп London in 1833 
| m ~ by Mr. John Wilton, who .was the brother of George 
John Wilton. Wilton. Mr. A. F. Baillie, in his “ History of the Oriental- 

“Club, " which was founded in 1824, states that John Wilton. was a member; 
but hie name is not to be found іп Mr. Stephen Wheeler’s " Annals." Не 
came out as a writer to Bengal in 1776, and, owing no doubt, to the in- 
fluence of his brother-in-law Sir Robert Chamber, served the office of Sheriff 
of Calcutta in 1789. His name ceases to appear in the East India Register 
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in 1817, when he was “ out of employ." We have not been able to trace 
the date of his death, and Mr. Wheeler has been equally unsuccessful. 
Possibly he is the person mentioned by Mr. Baillie in the following passage 
(pp. 67-68): 

A sad case was that of an Índian civil servant of high standing, an 
original member of the’ Club, who had generously presented to it 
one of the portraits that adorn our walls. . . Тһе Committee 
were informed that a Commission in Lunacy had been appointed 
with regard to the unfortunate gentleman, and they were requested 
to state what they knew about him. 

The -only other "Indian civil servant of high standing” to whom the 
description will apply is the eccentric Thomas Snodgrass, of Madras, who 
swept a crossing outside the India House until he extorted a pension from 
the Directors, and whose gift of a portrait of Major-General Stringer Law- 
rence, was the first of a long list. But Snodgrass died іп 1834, when, says 
Mr. Baillie, '' his connexion with the club closed ”: whereas the membership 
of the other gentleman must have ceased when he was declared to be in- 
capable of managing his affairs. Some further particulars regarding John 
Wilton were given іп a recent number of Bengal; Past and Present (Vol. 


` XXXVIII, pp. 103, 104). 





N interesting account of an interview with Napoleon at St. Helena was 
printed in The Times of July 14. И is contained in a letter written in 
us | Мау 1816 to a friend in Patna by Mrs. Welland. Abraham 

n jAnglo-Indian В | 
Lady's Interview Welland, the jlady's husband, was а Bengal writer of 
ВЕЧЕ ас 1781, who had been since December 1811 senior judge 
: of the provincial court of appeal at Patna. Не had re- 
signed' the service in January 1816 and was on his way home with his wife 
on board the Lord Melville Indiaman. On the William Pitt, which sailed 
with them, were Lady Loudoun and Moira (the wife of the Governor- 
' General) and her children, Sir William Burroughs (the Judge whom William 
Hickey disliked so much), and several.aides-de-camp. Napoleon had arrived 
at St. Helena in October 1815, and visits during this early period of his 
detention, must have been rare. The interview took place оп May 15. 

Mrs. Welland thus describes the Emperor: 

His countenance is dark and lowering without one good expression in 
it—not even when he smiles, which he condescended to do when 
speaking to me. His eyes are grey but from having black lashes, 
seem dark, his forehead, too projects—the lower jaw is very 
heavy, he is sallow and has not the most trifling degree of color 
in his cheek. His figure is short, 5 ft. 7 in., and from his having 
become very stout—nay corpulent—his legs appear too short and 
small for the upper part of his person, his shoulders being broad 
and, I think, too high to admit of his having either grace. or dignity. 
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Тће impression created by his manners was favourable. Burroughs was 
. questioned about the Law of India. * Does your English Law extend over 
your conquests in India?” to which Sir William, as was to be expected of 
a King’s Judge, replied “ our English Law all, over India "—an answer 
which Mrs. Welland, as the wife of a.company’s judicial officer, regarded 
as " taking а proper liberty." Ав regards Longwood, Mrs. Welland writes: 
E we had a fiine view of his Residence in coming in, and after our Indian 
habitations it really looked more like a stable than an Imperial Palace.” · 


There is a reference to the calling of the Indiaman at St. Helena on this 
occasion in the Farington Diary (Vol. УШ, p. 95). Sir Thomas Law and 
his brother Major Lawrence dined with Farington on November |, 1816, 
and the talk turned on Napoleon at St. Helena and Lady Loudoun’s recent 
arrival :— s 


Sir Thomas mentioned that Lady Loudon who lately stopped at St. 
` Helena on Her passage from Calcutta and ап officer whom he 
named gave it as their opinion that eventually .Buonaparte will 
escape from that Island. This it was thought wd. be effected 
by the Americans by means of a light vessel after a Plan shall 
have been settled. 
Mrs. Welland alludes in her letter to the strict regulations against landing 
without permission. “ Welland attempted to go on shore with our captain: 
and the boat was brought to by two guns ” from the Northumberland, the 
warship which had conveyed Napoleon to the island. ) 





| SIR EDWARD J. BUCK, in his book on “ Simla Past and Present ” telle 

us that there are several weeping willows at Simla, which came from 
«St, Helena Weep- cuttings from the tree planted on the grave of Napoleon at 
ing Willows ас Longwood by Dr. Barry O’ Meara, the Emperor's medical 
Simla. attendant. The cuttings were sent round the Gape to Dr. 
"О Meara's nephew: Mr. A. O' Meara, who came to Simla in 1850 and for 
twenty years was the ‘only dentist in the Punjab. In that capacity Mr. 
O'Meara's services were requisitioned by the Amir Abdur Rahman: and the 
return journey to Kabul took six months. Mr. O' Meara used to relate that 
the Amir insisted upon the extraction of teeth from his courtiers, before 
permitting any operation upon his own. The house “ Ravenswood " which 
was occupied by Mr. O'Meara, is now the property of the Raja of Faridkot. 
Among its residents were Colonel Robert Home, R.E., the grandson of 
Robert Home the painter. 


E review elsewhere a volume of Anglo-Indian recollections by Mrs. 

Augusta Becher: and reproduce-here the account which she gives of the 

The Calcutta great cyclone of 1864. She was living at the time et 

Cyclone of Novem- Barrackpore in a house named The Barn, which had 
ЕЯ been'used as a mess-house: 
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It: began early in the morning, rising to its full force at about two in. 
the afternoon. The pressure of wind was so great that we heard 
not a sound when a great casuarina tree was torn up and crashed 
through the servants’ houses close to the verandah! Every blade 
of grass and every plant in the garden was laid flat, and the bore, 
coming with tenfold force reached the top but did not over pass 
our garden wall, twenty feet above the usual tide. This same 
flood tide desolated the country down the river, and lifted the 
Nemesis, the great P. and O. steamer, from her moorings, lodging 
her in the midst of the Botanical Gardens. The effect for even 
weeks after was зо strange; not a bird or even, an insect in the 
air, not a leaf on a tree; the silence was singular. АП the lovely 
and grand trees of the beautiful park [at Barrackpoe] and the 
avenue from Calcutta cut off to half their height, the smaller 
growths laid low... A hundred years will not replace those grand 
trees.- Our skylight was blown away into our neighbour's com- 
pound. The iron bars across the windows burst in and blown 
across the room and the leaves and débris flattened amd stuck 
-against the opposite walls. 

“ Some barracks newly built went down like card houses and two bungalows 
were unroofed.” 


R. RAMSBOTHAM will, we are sure, permit us to supplement the in- 
teresting article on “ Chittagong in 1784” which he contributed to the 

last issue (Vol. XXXIX, p. 123) with some particulars 

bur Chittagong іп regarding the persons he mentions. James Irwin was Sub- 
Secretary at Calcutta in 1768 and Superintendent of the 

Murshidabad Mint in 1770. From 1782 to 1786 he was Collector of 
Chittagong (Sir Henry Cotton's Chittagong, p. i): and was subsequently a 
Director of the Company from 1797 to 1800. Не married on April 22, 
1772. Selina Brooke, the daughter of a very famous civilian, William 
Augustus Brooke, who died at Benares on July 10, 1833, after fifty-six years 
of continuous residence in India. Their son, James Irwin junior, who was 
born іп 1778, came out to Bengal as a writer in 1797 and died in Calcutta 
on December 5, 1818. It would seem from a passage in Mrs. Fay's 
Letters from India (Forster's Edn., p. 221) that Mrs. Irwin and her son, “а 
most interesting child, about three years of age," were wrecked in the 
Dartmouth Indiaman “off the Carnicobar Island ", when on their way to 
Europe in the autumn of 1782. Mrs. Fay joined them at St. Helena as 
Mrs. Irwin “ could not well proceed without a female companion ”, and they 
were almost wrecked again in the Chapman off the’Coast of Cornwall. Major 
Edward Ellerker died at Bhagalpur on November 15, 1802, at the age of 62: 
he had been promoted to the rank of Major-General in 1796. His first 
wife died at Chittagong in 1776, and in the following year he married, also 
at Chittagong, Anna Rochford who survived him and died in 1818. Of 


~". 
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Captain Robert т И. Major’ ‘Hodson has little to record: Bree 1771, 


captain 1781, “ struck ой” 179]. Lieut. John Fiekins.or Feekins; of the” 
36th battalion of.sepoys,: died’ at - Barrackpore on October. 30, 1790: _his Е 


, cadetšhip dated from 1778: and his: commission as lieutenant from 1 781.27. 


- “ = 
- 2 -- = 


CMM OR HODSON Jad the following" note c on the а of J ohn Stables. 
гај whose career in 'Bengal was sketched in our last issue - (Vol. XXXIX, - 


M ru PER Broome is almost certainly in error when he 


> John, ‘Stables. oye ‘the date of Stables' resignation of his commission in 


` ЕС? Army as January 1769.. He applied to resign as early as November . 11,:- 


71765 (0. -С. of same date, No. 4) but was still in Calcutta i in February. 1766. 


` Dodwell and Miles quote 1766 as the date of his resignation. Ніз name-is 


absent from thé Army List. of February-.1767, by which date he would have 


Бвей a major, and I do not find ! that he returned to India before 1782, when. 


he came out аз ‘а Meniber ‘of Council. at Е ort William. -He purchased ‘the 


,. estate of Wonham near Reigate in 1793 from Charles, third Baron Romney; 


and died there on January 21, 1795, at the age of 51 (Gentleman’s. Magazine, 


1795, Vol. I, pp. 171, 252)." - We may add that his son, Lieut. Col. Edward - 
Stables, of the 3rd battalion of the Grenadier Guards, was killed at Waterloo, | 


„in 1815. | че у ТИ 


- Ў P - = 


wre а to the review of Mr. ey and Mr. ‘Garrett's: ack on` 


t ' European. Adventurers of Northern India " (Vol. XXXIX, p. 158, 
s '. note), Mr. Garrett writes: “ There was an * antithesis ' to 


"Mouton" and Mouton. А certain Le Boeuf is mentioned in the records; , 
. he was ostensibly a merchant but came out with Mouton to`. 


_ “Boeuf. E 


Пана“ іһ peach of military employment. Mr. Gréy tells ‘me that there 


were several others, such as Mercredi, Falcon and an ltalian powder-rnaker, : 


г but none of them have been included as they were not engaged. Љу. ‘Ranjit 
2 Singh and did not reside in the, Punjab." E: 


Y 2 t жа” 


ІТН the permission of the Ге УКЕН of Bengal we reproduce DONE ] 


: page 16 two letters bound together i in a folio of the Chittagong records 
стан from the the signatures to which are of considerable - historical 


A Coun mittee “of” interest though the contents аге unimportant. . In thé letter 
_ Revenus, | -of the- 7th October 1774: Warren Hastings signs as- 


‘Governor and. the other signatures are those of. members of the Committee 
‘of Revenue appointed oii ‘the ‘4th ‘June: 1722, "with ‘the ‘exception that: W. 


о has succeeded S. Middleton.’ The letter of the 20th "October : 


. contains-tlie. signature ой Warren Hastings as Governor General under Act 13 ' 


- Geo. Ill-with the ‘members of Council Lt. General J. Clavering, Col. George 
" Monson, and Philip Francis. The space left was for the signature: of Richard 
Barwell. We are indebted for thé plate (1) to > Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham. 


(1) Copies of the photograph can pe obtained ‘from Babu $. Das MM “Photographer, 


.- < Она = 
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The Hindu Temple at Melchet Park. 


THE name of Major John Osborne has come down to us in connexion with 
two engravings by -William Daniell, R.A., of “А Hindu Temple 
erected іп Melchet Park, Wilts.” and “Тһе Bust of Warren Hastings іп 
the Interior of the Temple." -An account of the temple, accompanied by 
both illustrations, was published in the European Magazine for December 
1802 (Vol. 42, pp. 448-449) — ^ 
The area of the temple, including the portico, is about 22 feet by 15, 
and its height nearly 20 feet. Тһе pillars and pilasters, besides 
the usual decorations peculiar to this order of Hindu architecture, 
are adorned with a number of mythological figures and emblems; 
particularly the principal incarnation of Vishnu who, according to 
the belief of the Brahmans, has from time to time appeared under 
various material forms for the support of religion and virtue and 
the reformation of mankind. The figure of Ganesa, the genius of 
‚ wisdom and policy, has its appropriate place over the portal: for 
he is the Janus of the Hindus. | 
The temple: was erected in 1800. It was designed by Thomas Daniell, 
" we understand, gratuitously.” and “ executed in artistic stone " by Rossi. 
Within it was placed a bust of Warren Hastings " rising out of the sacred 
flower of the lotus” upon ‘' an.elegant.pedestal'" bearing the following 
inscription: Р 
Dedicated to the genii of India who from time to time assume material 
forms to protect its nations and its laws, particularly to the 
immortal HASTINGS, who in these our days has appeared the 
saviour of these regions of the British Empire. 


This Fane was raised by John Osborne in respect to his prc-eminent 


virtues in the year MDCCC. 


Copies of William Daniell's two engravings аге in Room 304 at the India 
Office.. They were presented on their publication in 1800 to the Court of 
Directors by Major Osborne with a request that “ they may have а fit place 
in their newly erected library " (at the India House in Leadenhall Street, 
which was demolished in 1861). Тһе engraving of the temple, which we 
repróduce and which is rarely met with, has been specially photographed 
by permission of the Superintendent of Records at the India Office. Тһе 
Victoria Memorial Hall possesses a copy only of the second and less inter- 
esting engraving; it was the gift of Miss Marian Winter in 1904. 


The temple has disappeared. Sir Charles Lawson in his Private Life 
of Warren Hastings (1905: p. 249) quotes the authority of the Rev. A. Gay, 
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rector of the neighbouring parish of Plastford, for the statement that “it 
is forty-five years (1) since the temple was removed in consequence of 
continual robberies from it at midnight. For a time a few of the statuettes 
were to be seen knocking about the Park, but these were taken by one person 
after another, until all trace of them has disappeared." Nothing is known 
of the fate of the bust. : 


Й 


MAJOR JOHN OSBORNE. 


Elijah Barwell Impey in his biography of Sir Elijah, observes that Major 
John Osborne “ was remarkable for his attachment to Mr. Hastings and my 
father;" but singularly little can be discovered regarding his career and his 
personality. According to the Victoria History of Hampshire (2), Месье 
Park was bought by John Lockhart in 1775 and sold by him in 1791-1792 
to Major John Osborne, “Бу whose heirs it was soon afterwards conveyed 
to Alexander Baring ” who was created Baron Ashburton in 1835. 


Although Osborne was undoubtedly an officer of the Bengal Army, he 
is not mentioned in Dodwell and Miles, and Major Hodson has been unable 
to trace the dates of his various commissions. There is no record at the 
India Office of his nomination to a cadetship. The suggestion that he may 
have been transferred from the King's service cannot be supported, for his 
name is not to be found in the list of half pay officers in the British Army 
List for 1778: '" all those transferred," writes Major Hodson, '' kept their 
half pay for the remainder of their lives." Не is equally absent from the 
British Army Lists of 1765 and 1767. That he held a commission in the 
Bengal Army, to which we must suppose he was appointed in India, is 
established by the fact that a Lieut. John Osborne was dismissed from the 
Company’ s service by sentence of Court Martial in 1771. 

There are a number of references to this matter in the Fort William 
Consultations for January and February 1771, and also in the diary of 
Colonel Alexander Champion (3), who was in command at the time of the 
third brigade with headquarters at Dinapore. These extracts are worth 
quotation in some detail, on account of the light which they throw upon 
military life in India at the period, and upon the relations between the mili- 
tary and the civil authorities. . . 

On January 9, 1771, the Council at Fort William received a letter, 
dated January |, from Sir Robert Barker at Dinapore, reporting the result 
of a court martial on.Lieut. Osborne who had been put under arrest on the 





(1) 1850. Sir Charles Lawson’s: preface is dated July 1895. 

(2) Melchet Park, now known as Melchet Court, was transferred from Wiltshire to 
Hampshire in 1895. ; 

(8) See Soldiering im India, 1764-1787: by W. С. Macpherson, C.S.I. (1928: рр. 56, 67, 
69, 75). Mr. Macpherson says (p. 25): “А Journal, written in Colonel Champion’s name, 
but generally in the handwriting of Captain Allan Macpherson [his aide-de-camp] is extant from 
January 5, 1770 to June 18, 1771: also a draft from April 29, 1770 to April 9, 1771, written 
by Macpherson sometimes in his own name and sometimes in Champion's and occasionally 
corrected by Champion," 
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complaint of Lieut.-Col. Morgan (4) by Mr. James Alexander, the chief of 
Patna, for " unmannerly, unmilitary and disrespectful behaviour to Lieut.- 
Col. Morgan in the execütion of his duty." The Court Martial had ad- 
judged Lieut. Osborne to be guilty and had suspended him for one month 
from the Company's service: which sentence the Commander-in-chief had 
confirmed (5). Col. Morgan had attempted to pass the post on the river 
Caramnassa of which Lieut. Osborne was іп- charge and had evidently put 
himself in the wrong for Sir Robert Barker adds that he had “ very severely 
censured " him. 


: The next act is described in the journal of Colonel Champion who was 
then at Monghyr: 

January 3, 1771.—We are informed from Dinapore that Lt. Osburn, 
who was suspended for a month, went to Col. Morgan's quarters 
and challenged him, but the other declining it Lt. O. made 
free with his person, and that he quitted the cantonment and claim- 
ed the protection of the Civil power, who refused to give him -up 
when demanded by the General. | 

Two days later it is " confirmed that Col. Morgan and Lt. О. fought 
with pistols, and Col. M. was wounded but not dangerously.” 


Sir Robert Barker's account of the matter, as rendered to Calcutta, 
was that " on tlie morning after his suspension Lieut. Osborne challenged 
Col. Morgan to а duel and gave him a blow." Osborne shot Morgan in the 
hip-bone, and after pleading illness set out for Bankipore in a palankeen. 
Mr. George Vansittart, provisional chief at Patna, was communicated with 
but, " not being acquainted with the details of Lieut. Osborne's crime," 
declined to send him back to Dinapore and placed him on parole. The 
Council thereupon wrote to Vansittart, directing that Osborne should be 
.handed over, and ordered another court martial. Vansittart replied that 


2 





(4) James Morgan.—He resigned on October 10, 1785, and died at his house, Above Bar, 
Winchester, on October 29, 1808 at the age of 68. "While on furlough in England from 
February 1778 to November 1775, he married on December 19, 1774, the daughter of the 
Rev. Joseph Warton, D.D., headmaster of Winchester (Hodson). Не was commanding the 
troops at Cawnpore in 1781. S. C. Grier (Letters of Hastings to his Wife, p. 82) says that he 
was the brother of '' Frederick " Morgan, commandant of Fort William and a firm supporter 
of Hastings. '' Frederick " is a slip for Charles. 

Lieut.-Gen. Charles Morgan (1742/48—1819) married at Calcutta on December 19, 1777, 
Hannah Wagstaff one of the sisters of Capt. Thomas Wagstaff of the Bengal Engineers and 
retired in December 1797, having acted as provisional commander-in-chief in Bengal from 
January to March. There is a monument to his memory in St. John's Wood Chapel, near 
Lords Cricket Ground. Eliza Serena Wagstaff, his sister-in-law, was married to Edward 
Нау B.C.S. at Calcutta on February 22, 1782, and after his death, to Lieut.-Gén. Alexander 
Kyd, at Clifton, on November 13, 1804. | : 

(B) Sir Robert Barker (1729—1789) was Commander-in-Chief in Bengal from 1770 until De- 
cember 21, 1773, when he returned to England; he was knighted in 1763 and was created a baronet 
in 1781. The 17th Bengal Infantry, which he raised аб Bankipore іп” 1765, and which ^ 
mutinied at Azamgarh іп 1857, was known as Barkur-ka-paltan. He “was succeeded by 
Col. Charles Chapman, who held the post for three weeks only, and was followed by 
Champion (January 18,1774) who made over charge to General Clavering in October, 1774. 


~ 
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Osborne had proceeded to Calcutta with his leave. Оп February 7, the 
President (John Cartier) informs the Board that Lieut. Osborne had arrived 
at the Presidency and had been immediately put under arrest, in order that 
he may be sent back to headquarters. The rest of the story is told in the 
journal of Colonel Champion who arrived at Dinapore on February 17: 

March 26th.—Mr. Alexander, Chief of Patna, told the Col. 
[Champion] that Lt. Osborne was arrived from Calcutta under 
the care of an officer, but not confined, and that Mr. Cartier had 
directed he should be delivered to the Commanding Officer at 
Dinapore. Mr. Alexander begged very hard for his not being 
close confined. However, the Col. :hinking his crime Capital, 
declined complying. 

March 27th.—The Col. ordered a subaltern from the Regt. to Banki- 
pore to take charge of Lt. Osborne and escort him to Dinapore. 
Іһ the evening Mr. Alexander came with Lt. Osborne and delivered 
him over to the Col., who told him that he must keep within his 
Quarters till he heard from the General, and that a sentry would 
be placed upon him. He replied he hoped there was no necessity 
for that, as he would not disobey orders. The Col. told him that 
if one was'too many he would order two sentries over him, and 
directed Ensign Marly (6) to take charge of him to the Canton- 
ment and place him under a Guard. Со]. Goddard (7) came to 
the Col. soon after and asked his advice as a friend whether it 
would be prudent for him to take Mr. Osborne into his Quarters 
to live with him. The Col. replied be really thought it was not, 
and that he might easily befriend him without doing so publicly. 
However, he paid no attention to this advice, and Mr. Osborne 
lives in his Bungalow with him. , 

April 5th.—A letter from the General [Sir В. Barker] enquiring on 
what day Lt. Osborne left Patna for Calcutta, etc., and directing 
him to send Lt. O. to the 3rd Brigade [at Monghyr] by an officer. 
I [Capt. Allan Macpherson] went to Lt.-Col. Goddard's Bungalow, 
where he was lying sidk on his Bed. Lt. Osborne answered that 


(8) Bennet Marley had just joined the Company's service. He became a Major in 1797 
and was’ а full General when he died at Barrackpore on june 14,1842, at the age of 88. As 
a Major General he was in command of a column in the Nepal war of 1815, but was 
superseded, under orders of Lord Moira, his command being taken over by Major-General 
(sfterwards Lt.-Gen. Sir George) Wood, who was known in the Army as the Royal Bengal 
Tiger. Wood was a younger brother of Colonel Sir Mark Wood, Bart, of the Bengal 
Engineers. 

‚ (7) Thomas Goddard served in the 84th Foot under 5іг Eyre Coote in Madras іп 1759-1761. 
and was Engineer with Major Thomas Adams's force in the campaign of 1763 against Mii 
Kasim. Не transferred to the Company's service with the rank of Captain and ralsed the 
23 Bengal Infantry (Gaurud-ka-paltan) at Moorshedabad in January 1764. Іп 1778-1781 
he commanded the Bengal contingent with the Bombay army and became Commander-in-chief 
at Bombay in 1781. He died at sea on board the Pendennis Castle off Land's End 'on July 


7, 1783, and left his fortune of £106,000 to his niece, who was the second wife of 'Commodore" 
James. 


. 
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he was so very weak and ill that he was not able to examine such 
of his papers as he had by him, that Ensign Dodd (8) was the 
Officer who came up with him, and that he was not in a state of 
health to be removed. Тһе Col. then wrote to Mr. George Van- 
sittart, who was acting Chief when Lt. O. went to Calcutta, to 
request he would inform him the day Lt. O. left Patna. 
April 6th. Mr. Vansittart answered that he believed Lt. Osborne left 
Patna for Calcutta about 12th January last. 
April 15th.—Letter from Lt.-Col. Grant (9) requesting Mr. Osborn 
should be sent to Monghier, as they were ready to bring on his 
Trial. 
May 19th.—Six Captains and the Deputy Judge Advocate are ordered 
to Mongheer to sit in the General Court Martial for the trial of 
7 Le. Osborne. | 
The court martial at Monghyr sat under the presidency of Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Thomas Deane Pearse, of the Bengal Artillery, who acted later on as 
second for Warren Hastings in his famous duel with Francis. Osborne 
seems to have defended himself with vigour if we may judge from the follow- 
ing passage in a Memoir of Colonel Pearse, which was published in 

Bengal: Past and Present in 1908 (Vol. II. p. 315). 

' — The Court Martialtcommenced its proceedings іп Мау 1771, on various 
charges for crimes committed by Lieut. Osborne during a tem- 
porary suspension from service. The proceedings were protract- 
ed to an unusual length by Lieut. Osborne disputing the power of 
the Court to try him: on the ground that, when he committed the 
actions mentioned in the charges, he was under suspension and 
not subject to any military authority: and when his protest was 
unanimously invalidated by the Court, he objected to no less than 
ten of the Members of the Court, eight of whom he called as wit- 
nesses. After various Яеауз and difficulties, the proceedings 
were closed about the end of September 1771, and in the early 
part of December following, Colonel Pearse proceeded to Fort 


William. (10) 





(8) John Dodds: Cadet 1769, Ensign April 5, 1770; Lieut. June 28, 1771; resigned on 
pension as Brevet Major in 1782 (Hodson). 

(9) Hugh Grant was appointed Ensign on June 13, 1757, and became Lieut. Colonel on 
January 28, 1767. Не was present at the battles of Suan (1761), Gheriah (1768) and Buxar 
(1764) and raised the 5th Bengal Infantry (Grand-ke-paltan) at Chittagong in September 1758. 
He resigned іп 1774 and died at Moy House, Forres, in Scotland, on March 31, 1822 
(Hodson). 

(10) He had been appointed Colonel Commandant of Artillery in October, 1769, on the 
death of Lieut.-Col. Nathaniel Kindersley (the husband of “ Pulcherrima " who published 
her '' Letters from the Isle of Teneriffe, Brazil, the Cape of Good Hope, and the East Indies ” 
in 1777) А corinthian pillar was erected in the compound of the church at Dum-Dum in 
memory of Pearse, who died on June 15, 1789 at the age of 47. It is still standing: but the 
Calcutta Gazette of April 8, 1790, records that “ the wind was so violent during the storm 


on Friday afternoon that the pillar erected at Dum Dum by the Artillery officers, to the memory 
of Colonel Pearse, was entirely blown down." z 
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Although Osborne's career in the Bengal Army came to an end as the 
result of the court martial, he found employment elsewhere. We next hear 
of him in the Nawab Wazir’s service at Lucknow in 1778: he was Major in 
command of the corps óf light infantry at that time and until it was dis- 
banded in 1780. Towards the end of 1780 he came down to Calcutta and 
must have proceeded to Europe, for he returned to India in the Berrington 
which sailed from the Downs on her maiden voyage on February 2, 1784, 
and took Hastings to England in the February following. Osborne appears 
to have remained in India, but was “ out of the Service " before July 1, 
1787. Не bought Melchet Park, as we have seen, in 1791-1792, and was 
one of Hastings' guests at the dinner by him on April 23, 1795, to celebrate 
his acquittal (11). That is practically all the information that Major Hod- 
son and the writer have been able to collect. -There are no letters in the 
Hastings MSS. at the British Museum, beyond copies of certain correspond- 
ence with Nathaniel Middleton, the Resident at Lucknow, in 1777, and a 
letter from him to Charles Purling in 1779: none of them throw any light on 
his history. | 


HASTINGS AND OSBORNE. 


Hastings in one of his letters to Edward Baber (October 30, 1811) 
mentions that. he was staying with Osborne at Melchet Park (12). There 
are several other allusions to him in this correspondence. The earliest is on 
April 25, 1803, when Hastings writes to Baber: “ Did Osborne tell you 
that I chose the most rigorous portion of the winter to make him а visit at 
Melchet?" On December 31, 1807, we get a mention of the temple. 


If you had not promised it, І should have desired you to keep me alive 
in the memory of friend Osborne. Let me know if the trees are 
grown round the temple. You know that this is an essential pro- 


perty of the habitations of the Bramins, as it was of those of the 
Druids. 


On August 12, 1810, Hastings says that he is expecting “ a transient 
visit from Friend Osborne and his gentle lady " on the !4th. On October 
3, 1811, he refers to the visit to “ friend Osborne " which he is about to 
pay: and in the letter from Melchet Park of October 30, 1811, which has 
already been quoted, he observes that '' dear Mrs. Osborne is no better." It 
is clear therefore that they were on intimate terms: yet no letters from Has- 
tings to Osborne, or from Osborne to Hastings, have been traced. | 


Baber, however, preserved among his papers a poem by Hastings ‘ on 
the Temple at Melchet " which is evidently addressed to Osborne. It was 





(11) Hastings gives the following list of 22 guests in his Diary: “ General Calliaud, 
Sir F. Sykes, Sir E. Impey, Mr. [W. B.] Sumner, Mr. [R.] J. Sullivan, Colonel [Sweny} 
Toone, Mr. D. Anderson, Mr. Baber, Mr. Auriol, Mr. Gall, Mr. [Nisbet] Thompson, Charles 
[Imhoff], Major, Scott [Waring], Major Osborne, Sir J. D'Oyley, Mr. [Edward] Law, 
Mr. Plumer, Mr. Dallas, Mr. Shawe, T. Woodman, Col. Hastings, Mr. Payne."' 

(12) Hastings’ letters to Baber will be found in Vol. 154 of Notes and Queries (January— 
June 1928). 
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printed іп Notes and Queries in 1929 (July 27: Vol. 157, p. 57). The 


verses are as follows: 


This monument which Osborne's aident mind 
For real worth with erring aim design'd. | 
With blameless rapture 1 survey, though mine 
The bust, the tablet, and inscriptive line. 
With other eyes than his who bade it spread 
The beams of glory round my humble head, 
I view the splendid dome, its lustre thrown 
From mine reflected brighter on its own, 
As the dark foil behind the polish'd glass 
Repells the rays that ere they touch repass. 
"Tis rarely found, except when int'rest draws, 
That zeal makes advocates in virtue's cause, 
But all admire the man whose gen'rous heart, 
Reproving theirs, assumes a better part; 
Where virtues yield the praise to virtue due, 
And ev'n its semblance, if he thinks it true. 
For 'tis the will, in Sanscrit lore we read, 
And not th' event, that sanctifies the deed. 
Thus, Osborne, though the judgment pause to scan 
The sculptor's skill, but more the temple's plan, 
Whose chaste simplicity the taste displays ~ 
Of India's sons in India's happier days, 
The permanent impression rests with thee; 
Thine all the praise: be this enough for me: 
То bear contented my accomplish'd lot. 

-  Impeach'd, revil'd acquitted, and forgot. 


The identity of Mrs. Osborne has been discovered by Major Hodson 
who has ascertained that her maiden name was Margaret Adeane, and that 
she was the second daughter of General John Whorwood Adeane, of Babra- 
ham, and M. P. for Cambridge (13). Her elder sister Jane married on July 
13, 1784, George Henry Law, Bishop in succession of Chester (1812) and 
Bath and Wells (1824). Law was the youngest of the seven sons of Ed- 
mund Law, Bishop of Carlisle (1768-1787) : and two of his brothers, Ewan 
Law (d. 1829) and Thomas Law (d. 1834) came out to Bengal in the civil 
service of the Company (14), while the third son, Edward (who was one 
of Hastings' counsel in the impeachment) became Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of King's Bench and Lord Ellenborough. George Henry Law 
and his wife Jane were the parents of George John Law, a young infantry 


cadet who died at Allahabad on December 30, 1811, at the age of 17. 





(13) See Burke's Landed Gentry, 13th edition (1921), p. 7. Тһе date of the и 
is not given. John Osborne is described as “ of Malshot Park, Hants.” 
(14) For ап account of Thomas Law, see Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XXVIII, p. 207. * 
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The date of Osborne's death remains unknown, although a careful 
search has been made in the indexes to the Gentleman’s Magazine from 1811 
when, as we have seen, he was certainly living, until 1830. But enquiry at 
Somerset House has revealed that administration was granted of the will of 
“ John Osborne, Esq., of Melchet Park " on February 15, 1821; and it may 
be assumed, therefore, that he died in 1820, two years after Hastings. There 
is no entry of his death, however, in the register of the neighbouring parish 
of Plastford,- and, if he was buried in the churchyard there, the tombstone 
has disappeared (15). His wife is mentioned by name in the will: and it 
would seem that she survived him. 


EVAN COTTON. 





(15) Information courteously supplied by the present Rector of Plastford. 


Some Foreign European Artists іп ndia. 


ESIDES the many British artists who sought to earn.a livelihood in India 

during the second half of the eighteenth century and the first part of 

the nineteenth, there were several of French, Belgian, Dutch, Italian, and 

German origin who tried to do the same, for the most part with scant suc- 

cess. The following notes on their respective careers may be found of 
interest. 


‘J. AHRENTZ. 


The name of this ' miniature painter ' is found in the lists of European 
inhabitants of Bengal given in the East India Registers of 1825 and 1826. 
Then all trace of him is lost until June, 1838, when he advertised in the 
Calcutta Courier (30 June), giving his address as No. 52, Chattawallah 
Gully, and stating his readiness to ‘take likenesses on ivory’ for forty 
rupees, or to give instruction in drawing or painting. Мо further reference 
to him has been traced. Presumably he was Dutch by nationality, and he 
may have been originally a resident of Chinsura, 


— AMINES. 


Our sole information regarding this artist (who was presumably French 
by origin) is derived from the manuscript lists of European inhabitants of 
Madras (India Office records), in which he figures during the years 1775-78. 
He is therein described as а” limner, and is stated to have arrived from 
Pondicherry іп 1770. What became of him has not been traced. 


JEAN BARROIS. 


Nothing appears to be known of the antecedents of this individual, 
save that, as shown below, he hailed from Paris. Не reached Calcutta by 
way of Mauritius, for the Calcutta Gazette of 17 October, 1811, noticing the 
arrival of the United Kingdom from that port, mentions among her passen- 
gers Mr. and Mrs. Barrois; while the same journal, on the 28th of the fol- 
lowing month, contains an advertisement informing the settlement that Mr. 
Barrois, a miniature painter lately arrived from Paris, is residing at No. 8, 
Chowringhee Lane, and proposes to open an academy at which drawing will 
be taught to amateurs. Thereafter his name is found regularly in the list 
of residents given in the East India Register down to the end of 1837, when 
the list ceased to appear. What finally became of him has not been 
traced. ` 


JEAN JACQUES BELNOS. 


Belnos is described by Bénézit as a ' miniaturiste et lithographe pari- 
sien’ who exhibited at the Salon from 1833 to 1836; but that author is 
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unable to supply any further particulars of him. Indian records and news- 
papers, however, give us a few further details. He arrived in India in 
1806, probably in a foreign vessel, and settled first at Serampur as a 
miniature painter. In 1807 he was residing at Calcutta, in Durrumtollah. 
The Calcutta Gazette of 28 April, 1808 contains an advertisement, stating 
that he has removed to 53, Cossitullah Street and is prepared to give lessons 
at twenty rupees per month. Another advertisement in the same paper for 
25th January, 1810 is dated from 11, Camac Street, and informs the public 
that his price for miniatures is 130 sicca rupees and that he gives lessons 
in drawing. Apparently he did not find his profession very lucrative; for 
on 29 April, 1813 the Calcutta Gazette announced that his paintings and 
engravings would be sold by auction on the 6th of the following month, as 
the artist was proceeding to Europe. It would seem that he changed his 
mind, for his name continues to appear in the East India Register until the 
end of 1829. That he then went back to France is suggested by the parti- 
culars already cited from Bénézit. 

Mr. A. F. Steuart, in an article contributed to the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, 1902 (p. 110), stated that a miniature by Belnos was in his posses- 
sion, and described it as ‘ flat and uninteresting and by no means a satisfac- 
tory specimen of Anglo-Indian painting.' 

The Calcutta Courier of 8 October, 1839, quotes from the Calcutta 
Literary Gazette an account of a portrait of Bishop Daniel Wilson by ' Mr. 
Belnos, an artist who has just come amongst ле and is about to exert him- 
self to make a local reputation '; adding that he had already made an ex- 
cellent lithographic version of Chinnery's portrait of the late Mr. Shake- 
speare. Whether this refers to a later visit to India оп the part of the 
subject of the present sketch cannot be determined; but it seems more 
likely that this was another artist of the same name. 


Е. BILLEN. 


Our only information concerning this artist comes from a manuscript 
list of the European Inhabitants of Bengal, dated 30 April, 1830. From 
this it appears that he was a Frenchman, then residing at Monghyr, having 
arrived in the district the previous June; he had reached India in 1817, and 
had obtained leave to remain from the Dutch Governor at Chinsura in 1819. 


EUGENE F. BONNEFOY. 


The little that is known concerning this person is soon told. “Тһе first 
trace of him is contained in an advertisement in the Madras Government 
Gazette of 20 September, 1810, stating that Mr. Eugene Bonnefoy, minia- 
ture painter, intends to carry on his profession, that his terms will be 
moderate, and that he is prepared to wait upon ladies at their own houses. 
This is dated from No. 11, Stringer Street, Madras. ' Nothing more is heard 
of him until the Madras Courier of 31 August, 1813, announces that the 
drawing of the Ninth Calcutta Lottery had resulted in the grand prize of 
100,000 sicca rupees falling to the ticket. held by Mr. Eugene Bonnefoy, 
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assistant to George Chinnery, Esq. This is the only evidence available of 
a connexion between the two artists, and its meaning is not clear. It may 
imply that Bonnefoy was actually helping Chinnery at that time (in which 
case he must have proceeded to Bengal for the purpose), or the reference 
may merely be to some collaboration during the period (1802-7) when 
Chinnery was at Madras. 

Presumably the acquisition of so large a sum relieved Bonnefoy from 
the necessity of practising his profession any further. Не seems to have 
retired to Pondicherry (from which place he may originally have come), 
and there he died on 10 July, 1817. The Madras Government Gasette 
of the 7th of the following month, in making this announcement, added 
that the end came ' after a short but severe illness,’ and that his death was 
' sincerely regretted by a wide circle of friends, more particularly by his 
widow and family." 


A. D. (DE) CASANOVA. 


The first mention of this artist occurs in the following extract from the 
Calcutta Government Gazette of 28 December, 1829: ‘We understand that 
a picture representing the entrance of the troops to Bhurtpoor, and the 
presentation to His Excellency Lord Viscount Combermere of Durjun Saul, 
subsequently to the storm on the [8th of January, 1826, will in the course 
of a few days be exhibited at the house of Mr. Beechey in Chouringhee. 
In this picture, painted for Lord Combermere by Mr. Casanova, the prin- 
cipal group consists of the portraits of His Lordship and of Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, surrounded by the general officers and officers of the staff on horse- 
back. In front of this, also on horseback, are Durjun Saul, his Ranee, and 
sons, who, accompanied by horsemen and attendants, are being presented 
to His Excellency by Captain Barber. [n the distance appears a view of 
the fortress and citadel, including the mine-opened breach at the north-east 
cavalier and the similarly formed entrance in the head of the long-necked 
‘bastion. Extended across the plain, and entering the city by the Agra gate, 
are seen bodies of troops, preceded by their respective banners and follow- 
ed by elephants, camels, еіс. We have heard that, with an effect of pecu- 
liar grandeur, the management of this work, in regard to composition and 
color, merits no ordinary praise. The same newspaper оп 7 January, 1830, 
contained a notice that the picture was on exhibition at Mr. Beechey's house 
in Chowringhee (No. 25) for a period of three weeks, at a charge of five 
rupees for gentlemen and nothing for ladies. "What became of it 1 have 
not succeeded in ascertaining. The present Lord Combermere has inform- 
éd me that he never heard of it. | 

The next reference to Casanova occurs in the Сасина Government 
Gasette for 24 February, 1831, which, in its account of the exhibition of the 
Calcutta Brush Club, mentions a picture by him of a tiger hunt and parti- 
cularly commends the painting of the elephants therein. A few years later 
we find that he has moved to Lucknow, for the Calcutta Literary Gazette 
of 24 May, 1834 (quoted in the Calcutta Courier of the 29th idem) says; 


~ 
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“Іп Oude is M. Casanova, a French gentleman of considerable knowledge 
of the art. . . He is not much known, and works so slowly and deliberately 
that his works are few.’ The East India Registers contain his name, as that 
of a miniature painter at Lucknow, from 1835 to 1837 (the last in which 
lists of inhabitants are given). 


Doubtless it was during his residence at Lucknow that Casanova paint- 
ed the large picture representing the reception there of Colonel Low, the 
British. Resident, on 4 March, 1834, which is now at Buckingham Palace 
Sir Lionel Cust, in his catalogue of that collection, says that this composition, 
which is about five feet by nine, was sent by the King of Oudh [Ghazi-uddin 
Haidar] to William IV: that it was sold by auction in 1841 and bought by 
Colonel Palmer: and that four years later it was purchased from that officer 
by Queen Victoria. The latter portion of the statement is doubtless correct, 
but the official records relating to the mission (which was dispatched in 
1835) show that, although an oil painting was included among the presents, 
it was not the picture described above, but a portrait by Casanova of the 
Oudh monarch. For political reasons King William refused to receive the 
presents, and these were ordered to be returned to Lucknow. Two excep- 
tions were made. The animals; which could not be transported easily, 
were retained; and the portrait, in accordance with a wish expressed by 
Ghazi-uddin Haidar, was made over to Sir William Beechey, who was to 
arrange for it to be engraved. Тһе picture was transferred to him in 
September, 1838; but he died in the following January, and nothing came of 
the project. Ву this time, Ghazi-uddin Haidar was also dead; and his 
successor, puzzled to know how to dispose of the picture, decided, early in 
1839, to present it to the painter, who had evidently returned to Europe 
by that time. The royal wishes were conveyed to the Court of Directors, 
and they on 3 June, 1840, wrote to Casanova (whose address is not given), 
informing him that Beechey's executor had been desired- to hand over the 
portrait to him. This is the last trace we have of the artist. 


А. СНІАРРІМІ. 


Apparently (from his name) an ltalian by nationality, Chiappini ap- 
pears first in the records оп 10 September, 1800, when he was authorized 
by the East India Company to proceed to India to practise his profession as 
a portrait painter, with the proviso. that this permission was only to hold 
good for five years. Не embarked accordingly in the Duke of Montrose, 
which left the Downs in March and reached Diamond Harbour, in the Hugli, 
оп 22 August, 1801. Groese (q.v.), who was then engaged in decorating 
the new Government House, suggested, on 26 April, 1802, that ' Mr. 

Cheappine ' should be associated in that task (Bengal Public Consultations, 
` | August, 1805); but the proposal does not appear to have been accepted. 
A year later Chiappini seems to have resolved to. return to Europe: for on 
31 March, 1803 the Calcutta Gazette announced the sale by auction of paint- 
ings, prints, drawings, etc., ' the property of Mr; Chiappini, about to embark 
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for Europe. We know that he took a share in the preparations for the 
entertainment of the Governor-General in the following May; but this is the 
last we hear of him. Probably he left in a foreign vessel, for his name cannot 
be traced in any of the passenger lists of the Company's ships of that season. 


LOUIS CONTESTABILI. 


According to the manuscript list of European Residents in Bengal іп” 
1805, Contestabili was an Italian by origin and arrived in India іп 1793. 
In the Calcutta Gazette for 28 June, 1804 he announced that,. owing to in- 
creased patronage, he had relinquished his intention of removing to Bombay, 
and that he had taken No. 22 in the Chowringhee Road. His name is 
found (as a portrait and miniature painter) in the East India Register from 
1806 to 1813, and again from 1818 to 1821, after which it disappears; and 
nothing further has been traced concerning him. 


FLORIES CROESE. 

Since he is stated in the Indian returns to have come from Amsterdam, 
it may be presumed that this artist is identical with the ‘Е. Сгоезе,` a Dutch 
painter and copperplate engraver, of whose work a few particulars are given 
in Thieme and Becker's Lexikon, which, however, does not carry his history 
beyond 1790, and says nothing of his having gone to India. At some un- 
ascertàined date, probably in 1793, he found his way to Madras. His name 
appears for the first time in a manuscript list of the European inhabitants 
of that city, dated February, 1794; and he is described therein as a landscape 
painter, living in Armenian Street. Не is entered again in the list for Janu- 
ary, 1795, but is omitted from that for the following year; whence it may 
be concluded that he left Madras some time іп 1795. The New East India 
Kalendar for 1801 shows him as ' painter and architect, Lucknow '; while in 
the New Oriental. Register for 1802 he is described in the same terms, but 
no place is added. Probably, however, these are belated references. He 
was certainly in Calcutta іп 1800, engaged in decorating Lord Wellesley's 
new Government House for advances totalling 25,000 sicca rupees had 
been made to him on this account by April, 1802, and an account then sub- 
mitted showed a balance of over 46,000 rupees as still due (Bengal Public 
Consultations, | August, 1805). We know also that later he refused the 
commission afterwards undertaken by Robert Home to paint additional 
ceilings for the Council Room and staircases of the same building (bid., 
14 August, 1806). A letter approving his work was sent to him, by order 
of Lord Wellesley, on 4 April 1803 (Са. 7 April): and it may be 
that his employment had then terminated. We know that he was in the 
capital in May, 1802, and then assisted in the preparations for an entertain- 
ment to the Governor-General, and the East India Registers for 1803 and 
1804 give Calcutta as his place of residence. Не disappears іп the follow- 
ing year, and nothing has been discovered of his subsequent history. Since 
his name cannot be traced in the Bengal burial registers and no notice of 
his death occurs in the local newspapers, it may be concluded that he r re- 
turned to Europe in 1804 or shortly afterwards. 
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PAUL FREDERICK DE CASSELLI. 


- Born, according to his epitaph, at Basle in 1775, this adventurous Swiss 
found his way into the famous De Meuron regiment, which saw so much 
- fighting in India and elsewhere during the closing years of the eighteenth and 
the first decade of the nineteenth century. He is recorded as having reached 
Madras from England in the General Steuart in the beginning of 1804; but 
of his military services we know only that he attained the rank of captain. 
In the autumn of 1806 the bulk of his regiment embarked for England; but 
De Caselli had already quitted the military profession, had married at 
Mysore on 25 November, 1805, Petronille, daughter of Major H. D. de 
Meuron-Motiers, and had taken up portrait painting. In that capacity we 
find him in the lists of Madras inhabitants down to 1812, when apparently 
he migrated to Pondicherry. There he died on 23 May, 1817, and was 
buried in the English cemetery. His widow married M. Dayát, Intendant- 
General of the French establishments in India; and being left at his death 
in poor circumstances, she was given by the English East India Company іп 
1825 a small pension, which she drew until her death, at the age of 
ninety, оп 22 June, 1879. On the tomb, in the French cemetery at Pondi- 
cherry, her first husband is described as P. F. Caselli de Fresne. 
James Wathen, Who visited Madras in 1611, has the following іп- 
teresting reference to this artist, whose name he evidently did not catch 
aright: ‘I had hitherto met with no artist by profession at or near Madras, 
but the day after my visit to the palace [1.е. 10 August, 1811] I was intro- 
duced to Mr. Corsellis, а miniature portrait painter, who resided in the 
village of Persewachum, a few miles from Madras. This gentleman was 
formerly a militiary officer in the Company's service; but has passion for the 
arts induced him to lay down the sword and assume the pencil. I was 
happy to find that he had been successful beyond his expectations. His 
price for miniatures was forty guineas, and he had as much employment as 
he desired. His collection of pictures, drawings, miniatures, etc., was very 
considerable; and two hours of my time were most agreeably taken up in 
their inspection and his conversation.'—(Journal of а Voyage to Madras, 
p. 46). у 
—DELACARRIER. 

This artist is shown as a miniature painter at Madras in the lists of 
European inhabitants of that city from 1805 to 1807. Не then disappears, 
and nothing further has been traced concerning him. He was probably a 
Roman Catholic in which case his burial (if he died at Madras) would not 
be recorded in the official returns; but it is at least as likely that he found 
his profession unprofitable and went elsewhere. Apparently he was the 
mysterious ' Carrier Deah ' who has been mentioned by several modern 
writers as a miniaturist at Madras in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Тһе mistake seems to have arisen from the name having been mis- 
printed in the first instance. 
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“FRANCIS OLIVER DESBRUSLAIS. 


According to his epitaph, Desbruslais was born in Brittany in the 
autumn of 1770 and arrived in India, presumably at some French settle- 
ment, twenty years later. From the manuscript lists of Bengal inhabitants 
we learn that when he first appeard in Calcutta ( about 1807 ) it was as a 
prisoner of war. Не seems to have been set free after a couple of years 
or so, for in the return for February, 1810 we find him settled in Cossitollah 
Street as a teacher—presumably of languages. The next list (later in the 
same year) describes him as a miniature painter and schoolmaster; and an 
advertisement in the Calcutta Gazette of 30 August, 1810, announces that he 
has ' exposed several specimens of his performances at Messrs. Hunt & Co.'s 
jewellers,’ and continues to take exact likenesses on moderate terms, at 
No. 29, Cossitollah Street. In the same journal he advertised on 8 August, 
1811 for a governess to instruct young ladies in a family at Aligarh. Evi- 
dently he tried various ways of making a livelihood, for in the East India 
Registers from 1811 to 1819 we find him described sometimes as a musician, 
sometinies as a miniature painter and schoolmaster, and sometimes as a 
cabinetmaker. In 1821 the same publication places him at Chandernagore, 
showing that he had made his way back to French soil; and there he con- 
tinued until he died on 17 March, 1828, leaving a wife and four children. 
The Bengal Obituary (p. 352) gives a translation of the inscription on his. 
grave in the burial ground at Chandernagore. Whether the monument still 
exists is doubtful, as there is no mention of it in Dr. C. R. Wilson's Tombs 
in Bengal (1896). с 


FRANCIS DORMIEUX. 


Little is known concerning this Calcutta engraver. The map in 
Francklin's Military Memoirs of Gecrge Thomas, published there in 1803; was 
his handiwork, and the Bengal Public Consultations of 12 January, 1804, 
contain sanction for a payment to him of 2,240 sicca rupees for engravings 
executed to the order of Capt. Sydenham, by the command of the Governor- 
General. The only other reference that has been traced is his advertise- 
ment in the Calcutta Gazette of 1 June, 1815, that he had purchased the 
stock of John Hunt & Co., jewellers and gold and silver smiths, and would 
carry on the business as Dormieux & Co. in the same house in Theatre 
Street. ` -He had then been engaged in the business for several years. 


LOUIS PIERRE FROMANT. 


This artist is recorded by Bénézit as having been a pupil of Regnault 
and a painter of portraits and historical subjects at Paris about 1830. 
Thieme and Becker's Lexikon adds that in 1804-05 he was working for the 
Sévres porcelain factory, and that he painted mythological and religious 
subjects, as well as portraits, both in oils and water colours. Presumably he 
is to be identified with the Monsieur Fromant who advertised in the Madras 
Government Gazette of 25 October, 1830, that he had recently arrived in 
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Madras from Pondicherry, with the intention of establishing himself as a 
portrait painter. His address was given as care of the Rev. Fre Felix, at 
Vepery. Since nothing more is found of him, it may be surmised that he 
quickly returned to Pondicherry. 


‘JOHN GANTZ. 


Little is discoverable about this individual, nor is it easy to discriminate 
between his activities and those of his son, Just (q.v.). Тһе first trace of 
him occurs in October, 1807, when he contributed a plate (a view of the 
. new bridge near the Government Gardens, Madras) to the Indian Magazine. 
Іп the Print Department of the British Museum there are four drawings by 
him, in Indian ink and water colours. One of these, which is thought to 
date c. 1815, is a.sketch of Sir Thomas Munro receiving villagers at the hill 
fort of Gutti; the other three are of buildings in or near Mahabalipuram. 
His name is found in the manuscript list of Madras inhabitants, dated 25 
March, 1819, and his profession is given as that of an architect. In 1827 
there was issued at Madras The Indian Microcosm, a set of twenty coloured 
aquatints representing certain trades, and some of the plates are signed 
' Gantz & Son.’ At some time or other he appears to have set up a litho- 
graphic press; for we are told that in the suburban village of Vyasarpadi 
there still exists a Gantz Road ' so called after Mr. J. Gantz, who conducted 
a lithographic press in Popham's Broadway and owned a bouse by the tank 
in 1837’ (Love’s Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. Ш, p. 565). In February, . 
1848 he lost his wife (Helena); and he himself died on 5 September, 1853, 
aged eighty-one years and four months, and was buried in St. Mary's ceme- 
tery. In the entry of his burial he is described as а pensioned Government 


servant. 


JUST GANTZ. 


Son of the preceding; born 23 December, 1802, and baptized on 8 
January following. Не appears to have joined his father's firm, but details 
of his activities are lacking. The India Office possesses a number of water- 
colours from his brush, viz.: ‘St. Andrew's Church,’ and ' the Castlets,' 
Madras, painted probably about 1820; a view of Bentinck's Buildings. 
Madras (1824); а companion sketch of the Board of Trade and ‘Custom 
House; ' The Pagoda Antergungay and Tank, near Kolar '; and four (signed 
and dated 1841) representing (1) peons and chobdars, (2) pilbrims, 
sannyasis, etc., (3) а teppakkulam, or tank festival, (4) a procession of 
gods. . 
Just Gantz married twice. His first wife (2 May, 1827) was Miss Ann 
Phillipina Martin. She died in November, 1832, and on 29th July, 1833 
the widower (described as a miniature painter) espoused Miss Petronella, 
Duynevell He himself died on 5 June, 1862. In the entry of his burial he 
is described ae a partner in the firm of Gantz Brothers. | 
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P. GIRARDOT. 


From his name this miniaturist appears to have been a Frenchman; 
and so we may surmise that he came to Madras from Pondicherry. Іп the 
Madras Government Gazette of 27 January, 1814, he advertised that he 
would copy miniatures or music on moderate terms, and he gave his address 
as №. |, Stringer Street, Black Town. His name occurs (as a miniature 
painter) in the lists of Madras residents given in the East India Registers 
from 1818 to 1821, and again from 1823 to 1826; then he disappears 


from view, having perhaps gone back to French territory. 


A. HEMMONEAU. 


The manuscript list of European inhabitants of Madras for February, 
1779, contains the name of this ‘ limner,’ adding that he was a Frenchman 
who came from Bengal in 1773, that he had no licence to remain, and that 
he was living in Black Town. The corresponding list for December, 1780, 
puts him down as a draughtsman, residing then in Mahratta Town (now 
Muthialpetta), Madras. Nothing further has been found concerning him, 
and it may be conjectured that after a while he passed on to Pondicherry. 


JOHN GEORGE HUBER. | 


Though a German by birth, Huber appears to have taken service in 
the French navy and to have been employed in the eastern seas. In the lists 
of Madras inhabitants we find him entered as having come to that city in 
1794 from the Пе de France (Mauritius), and as living in 1797 in Arme- 
nian Street. In the Madras Gazette for 21 September, 1799 he advertised 
that he had removed from the Fort to Popham's Broadway, Black Town; 
while on the [2th February following he announced in the Madras Courier 
that he was continuing to paint ' large pictures in oil, and miniatures of all 
sizes. Three years later (2 March, 1803) an advertisement in the same 
papér gave notice of a slight change of address (No. 13, instead of No. 7, 
Popham's Broadway). 

Apparently he did not prosper in his prófession; for in 1808 he pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta, where he took a house in Durrumtollah (No. 89). The 
Calcutta Gazette of 17 May, 1810-announced his death in the General 
Hospital on the 8th of that month, at the age of forty-five. The paper added 
that he was 'an eminent portrait and miniature painter.  Evidently he 
died in poor circumstances, for in the burial returns he is entered as a 
' pauper from the General Hospital.’ | : 


KARL VON IMHOFF. 

Christof Adam Karl von Imhoff, a German baron of ancient family, 
after serving in the Seven Years War, found himself out of employment at 
its close іп 1763. Не proceeded to Nuremberg, where he had a number 
of relatives, whose hospitality he endeavoured to repay by painting their 
portraits, Whilst thus engaged, he met and marriel Аппа Maria Apollonia: 
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Chapuzet de St. Valentin, a descendant of а Frenchman of {Sood family 
who had quitted his country upon the revocation of the Edict ot Nantes (1). 
Since there was poverty on both sides (2), the marriage may be assumed 
to have been a love match; though whether the affection long survived the 
discomforts and trials of the couple’s early married life is open to qüéstion. 

All endeavours to make a livelihood in Germany having failed Imhoff 
resolved to try his fortunes in England as a miniature painter, but the date 
of his arrival in this country has not been discovered. The couple had pro- 
cured introductions to Madame Schwellenberg, Keeper of the Robes to 
Queen Charlotte, and these obtained for the Baron an opportunity of paint- 
ing a miniature from life of Her Majesty, which he exhibited at the Society 
of Artists in 1768. Не was then dwelling at ' The Golden Key ' in Drury 
Lane. In the following year R. E. Pine showed at the same Society's 
exhibition a portrait of ' À Lady and Child, namely, Mrs. Imhoff and her 
son Charles: This picture, engraved in mezzotint by W. Dickinson іп 1770, 
has been reproduced by ' Sydney C. Grier ' in Letters from Warren Hastings 
to his Wife (p. 98). | 

Ву this time the pair had had three children: Ernest, who according 
to Sir Charles Lawson (The Private Life of Warren Hastings, p. 49, possibly 
from information supplied by Miss Winter), died in infancy: the aforesaid 
Cherles: and Julius, baptized in the parish church of St. Giles in the Fields 
on 13 December, 1768. It had become evident that there was small 
prospect of the Badon being able to maintain his family in London by means 
of the profession he had adopted, and he decided to try whether India would 
offer a more favourable field. Тһе cheapest way of obtaining a passage to 
that country was by entering the service of the East India Company; and 
here Imhoff’s former military service supplied а convenient pretext. Оп 
the intercession of Madame Schwellenberg; Sir William Draper procured 
for him an appointment as cadet in the Madras Army. Оп 30 December, 
1768 the new officer applied for permission to take with him his wife and 
child—presumably Charles (Julius being put out to nurse. Security had 
to be given that these passengers would not beconte chargeable to the Com- 
pany in India, and bonds to that effect were signed by Imhoff himself and 
by Richard Hotham, of York Buildings. 

All formalities having been completed, the trio embarked in the Duke 
of Grafton (3), which sailed from the Downs on 27 March, 1769, touched 





(1) The facts about the early years of Imhoff and his wife have been elucidated by the 
lady who writes under the name of ‘ Sydney C. Grier’ (Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. V, 
p. 388). In that article it is suggested that the portrait by Schlotterbeck (there reproduced) of 
Mrs. Hastings, dated 1789, was based upon an earlier miniature, which was possibly the work 
of Imhoff. 

((2) The statement in the Farington Diary that Mrs. Imhoff had been a maid of honour at 
the Court of Mecklenburg-Strelitz lacks confirmation. Possibly there was some confusion with 
Imhoff’s second wife, who is stated to have been a lady of the court of Gotha. — 

(3) Strangely enough, the list of passengers in the vessel’s log puts down ‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Imhoff and child’ as passengers for Bengal. As regards the ‘ Mr.’, we may note that Imhoff 
seems to have dropped his foreign title while in England and India. 
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at the Comoro Islands towards the end of July, and reached Madras early 
in September. One outcome of the voyage is well known, and has given 
Imhoff a notoriety which his artistic talents would never have won for him. 
Aboard the ship was Warren Hastings, who was going out to Madras as 
Member of Council (4). During the long voyage a strong friendship sprang 
up between Mrs. Imhoff and Hastings, which, on his side at least, deepened 
into a passionate attachment. According to the story generally received, 
an arrangement was made soon after the arrival of the trio for the institution 
of divorce proceedings which wõuld set the lady free to marry her English 
admirer; but there some indications, as I have pointed out in Bengal: Past 
and Present (Vol. XXXIIL, p. 106), that this antedates the event. The 
question of the divorce, however, is outside the scope of our present pur- 
pose, which is to deal with the artistic career of Imhoff himself. 

The painter and his wife landed with Hastings at Madras, and probably 
became his guests (though not in his house іп the Fort). This would not 
appear strange, for Anglo-Indian hospitality was lavish in the extreme, and 
the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Imhoff had been fellow passengers with the new 
Member of Council would be an adequate explanation. Doubtless he ex- 
erted himself to procure customers for the àrtist, who, as will be seen from 
a letter quoted in Dodwell's Nabobs of Madras (p. 172), painted everyone 
who could be induced to sit to him. Meanwhile he of course drew his pay 
as a cadet; but as that was merely a rupee per day (though presumably there 
were allowances for lodging and diet), it was only to his earnings from his 
brush that he could look for the maintenance of his family. 

However, his abilities as a painter were very moderate, and the patron- 
age procurable soon fell off; with the result that by the middle of 1770 
Imhoff had decided to try whether Bengal would offer better opportunities. 
An application to the Government for permission to resign the service and 
proceed to Calcutta was granted in September, and the painter went off to 
Bengal accordingly towards the end of the year. Possibly it was the low 
state of his funds that precluded his taking his wife with him; at any rate 
she remained in Madras as the guest of Hastings. The latter, as we learn 
from the letter already mentioned, recommended Imhoff to his friends in 
Calcutta; and a second letter, addressed to Imhoff himself on 6 July, 1771 
(also quoted by Professor Dodwell), shows that the friendliest relations 
continued between them. іп this communication Hastings acknowledged 
the receipt of a portrait of Mrs. Imhoff which, as he told the painter, was іп 
his opinion 'the best painting you have executed, at least of any | have 
seen. What became of this portrait, which may have been only a minia- 
ture, does not appear. 


(4) In 1780-81 Sir Joshua Reynolds painted two versions of а portrait of Richard Barwell 
and his young son; and one of these contained an inset likeness of Warren Hastings. [t is 
said that Sir Joshua copied this from a miniature of Hastings, then in Barwell’s possession, 
which had been painted by Imhoff during the voyage (Times, 18 January, 1928). У 
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Imhoff was only just іп time in securing his release from military ser- 
vice. The attention of the Directors had been drawn to the frequency with 
which appointments had been sought merely to get out to India, and orders 
arrived from England that any persons who, having been sent out as cadets, 
should refuse to accept commissions were to be dispatched home at once, 
In reply the Madras Government reported the action already taken as re- 
gards Imhoff and two other cadets; and thereupon the Directors, in March, 
in 1772, peremptorily ordered that all three should be sent home by the 
first ship; if Imhoff had actually proceeded to Bengal, the authorities there 
were to take action to the same effect. 

In the meantime Imhoff appears to have prospered sufficiently at Cal- 
cutta to warrant his sending for his wife; and she joined him accordingly in 
October, 1771. Fate seemed determined to throw Hastings and Mrs. 
Imhoff together; for at the end of the year he was notified that the Company 
had appointed him Governor of Fort William; so he in turn arrived at Cal- 
«cutta in February, 1772. His friendly relations with the Imhoff's continued, 
and probably the painter benefited by the support of the new Governor. 
The latter, however, could do nothing to shield the artist from the wrath of 
the Court of Directors, whose orders for his deportation had been duly 
passed оп from Madras; and in October, 1772 Imhoff was formally notified 
that he must prepare to depart for England. Не had no option but to 
submit; and, having sent home his son in the Greemwich (which sailed in 
the middle of December), he himself on 6 January, 1773 solicited a passage 
for England. This was granted in the Rockingham, which left in March 
and reached the Downs in the middle of September. Mrs. Imhoff did not 
accompany him. 1+ had already been arranged that a divorce should be 
sought and that, in the event of the proceedings being successful, Hastings 
would marry the lady and assume responsibiblity for her children by Imhoff. 
Naturally, all this was kept a close secret, and it was given out that the 
artist had merely gone to London to placate the Directors and procure his 
reinstatement in their service. As is well known, the divorce was obtained, 
and when the news reached Calcutta in 1777 Hastings duly married the 
former Mrs. Imhoff. Нег late husband had already taken unto himself a 
fresh wife and had purchased an estate in his native Germany, where he 
spent the rest of his life as а country gentleman, while continuing to paint 
for amusement. Не is stated to have died at Munich at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-four. . 

An interesting question is what has become of all the portraits painted 
by Imhoff while he was in India. At the Earl's Court Exhibition in 1895 
the late Lord Roberts showed a pencil sketch, said to be of Warren Hastings 
and attributed to Imhoff; but І have since been told by the Hon. Sir John 
Fortescue that it was merely a bad copy of a mezzotint portrait of a naval 
офсет by an unknown artist. An authentic specimen of Imhoff's work is, 
however, on record in the shape of a portrait of the Swedish missionary, 
John Zachariah Kiernander, of which an engraving (reproduced in Bengal: 
Past and Present, Vol. X, p. 306) was published at Nuremberg іп 1776. 
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The original which is stated on the engraving to have been painted by 
Imhoff at Calcutta in 1773, was destroyed about thirty years ago by the 
missionary's great-grandchildren, in their play. Unless the engraving did it 
an injustice, it was a poor piece of work. Another painting claimed to be 
the work of our artist—a likeness of- Hastings was found not long ago 
concealed under a religious oleograph in the possession of a member of the 
Chambers family, into which a natural son of Julius Imhoff had married; 
this painting passed into the possession of Mr. Bush of Calcutta and is, 
I believe, still his property (see Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XXX, p. 17). 
1 have been informed that there із in existence an engraving by J. C. Klinger 
(published in Germany) from a portrait of elastin. by Imhoff; but I have 
not succeeded in tracing a copy. 

Ozias Humphry at one time possessed а copy of Imhoff of Boucher's 
' Venus and Adonis’ (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22948); and a miniature by 
Imhoff, representing ‘Mars and Venus,’ was among Humphry’s pictures at 
the time of his death (Williamson's Ozias Humphry, p. 220). 


CHARLES MUNTZ. 

References to this versatile individual will be found in William Knigh- 
ton’s Private Life of an Eastern King (Nasr-uddin, King of Oudh, 1827-37), 
where that monarch's favourites are stated to have included a German 
painter and musician, named Muntz, who had formerly been an officer of 
dragoons in the Austrian service and was notable for wearing a pair of huge 
moustaches. The first trace of him is found in the Calcutta Government 
Gazette for 9 November, 1826, when he inserted the following advertise- 
ment: ' Mr. C. Munz, miniature painter, begs leave respectfully to inform 
the nobility, gentry, and the public at large that, having recovered from 
severe and long protracted illness, he has returned to his old quarters at 
Mr. Picard's, No. 12, Loudon Place, where all orders will be thankfully. 
received and promptly attended to.’ In the jury lists given іп the same 
periodical on 3 April, 1828, and 20 April, 1829, we find him entered 
(doubtless owing to a misprint) as ' Manz,' his profession being given as 
that of a miniature painter, his residence as Hastings Street, and his nation- 
ality as English (another mistake). 

Apparently his receipts from portrait painting were eked out by the 
occasional exhibition of his talents as a musician. The Calcutta Government 
Gazette of 5 October, 1829, announced that he was about to give a benefit 
concert, under the patronage of Lady William Bentinck. The concert was 
not a success, judging from the criticism that appedred in the same news- 
paper's issue of 2 November, from which we learn that Muntz was himself 
indisposed and was consequently unable to give his promised performance 
on the French horn. 

The successive East India Registers include him among the inhabitants 
of Calcutta from 1829 to 1831, and then from 1832 show him as living at 
Lucknow, where he had evidently entered the service of the King of Oudh, 
as already mentioned. The lists of residents are not given after the 1827 
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issue (іп which he duly appears), and his subsequent career has not been 
traced. It is not improbable that, upon the death of his patron in 1837, 
and in view of the hostile attitude of his successor, Muntz found it expedient 
to disappear as expeditiously and privately as he could. . 


А. PASTOUREL. 


This ‘engraver and sculptor on cameo,’ presumably French by birth, 
announced in the Calcutta Courier of 23 August, 1836, and subsequent issues 
that he had just arrived from Mauritius and was living at No. 2, Dacre's Lane, 
Calcutta: that his charges were, for a plain bust, 150 rupees, if the sitting 
were at the artist's house, or 200, if attendance were required at a private 
residence: while for a bust ' clothed or ornamented ' an additional sum of 
fifty rupees would be required. His abode in Calcutta seems to have lasted 
less than a twelvemonth: for in the same newspaper, between 10 February 
and 13 March, 1837, Pastourel advertised that he was about to leave, having 
already carved a great number of portraits to the entire satisfaction of his 
clients. Presumably he went back to Mauritius. 


PHILIP HENRY ROTHMEYER. 


Nothing is known about the early history of this artist, save that he was 
born in Hanover in March, 1757. He managed somehow to get out to 
India, without the permission of the East India Company, in the Royal 
Charlotte, which reached Madras in September, 1784. There he set up as 
a miniature painter, but with what success does not appear. His position as 
an unauthorised alien exposed him to the risk of deportation, but this he 
seems to have avoided by taking the oath of allegiance іп 1808. Не lived 
on undisturbed for over sixteen years longer; and the official record of his 
burial (on 4 January, 1825) gives his age at death as a little over sixty- 
seven years and nine months. His wife Louisa had predeceased him on 
13 November, 1816, at tht age of thirty-six, leaving behind her four children. 


C. SCHALL. 


In the Calcutta Gazette for 15, 22, and 29 September, 1785, an adver- 
tisement appeared that ' Mr. Shall, miniature painter, 35, Radha Bazar, 
paints miniatures on very reasonable terms.’ All the rest of the information 
that we have been able to gather concerning this artist is derived from the 
manuscript lists of European inhabitants in Bengal, 1806, 1809, 1811, and 
1812. The particulars given in these lists are confused and sometimes con- 
tradictory. The surname is in all cases given as 'Schall' but the initial 
of the Christian name appears іп the 1806 list as A., in the others as C. Не 
is described as a German miniature painter, from Hanover, who had come 
out without permission. The date of his arrival is variously given as 1778, 
1779, and 1780. Іп one case it is stated that іп 1781 he obtained, through 
General Lake, permission to remain; but this date must certainly be wrong, 
for Lake did not arrive in India until 1801. АП four liste show him as ге- 
Siding at Agra, though one dates his arrival there as 1784, another as 1790. 
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and a third as 1802. In two of the lists he is described as a pensioner. Ніз 
name has not been traced later than 1812. 


AUGUST SCHOEFFT. 


This artist (presumably German by birth) appears to have found his 
way to Bombay about the year 1838.~ Our first trace of him is in an adver- 
tisement in the Bombay Courier of 2 August in that year, dated from Forbes 
Street, announcing his intention of leaving in September and inviting all who 
wished him to take their portraits to communicate with him as soon as 
possible. This was followed, five days later, by a proposal in the same 
journal for the publication by subscription of prints of his View of Bombay 
from Malabar Hill (5). Тһе suggestion, which was made with!the sanction 
of the gentlemen for whom the original was painted, was to have the picture 
lithographed in London, and the proposed price was twenty rupees for plain 
copies and twenty-five for coloured. Since no evidence has been found 
that the lithograph was ever made, it may be presumed that the artist failed 
to secure sufficient support. Another advertisement in the Courier for 2 
October, 1838, informed the public that Schoefft had returned from Poona 
and intended to remain in Bombay until the middle of October. 

The actual date of his departure has not been traced, but evidently he 
made his way to Madras (probably overland). There he painted a full- 
length life-size portrait of the Nawab of Arcot (Ghulam Muhammad Ghaus) 
and another of his uncle, Prince Azim Jah. For these two pictures Schoefft 
was paid 5,000 rupees in September, 1839 (Love's Catalogue of the Pictures in 
Government House, Madras, pp. 106, 191). Calcutta appears to have been 
his next stopping-place. The following excerpt from the Englishman ap- 
peared in the Calcutta Courier of 13 June, 1840: ' M. Schoefft, who has re- 
sided amongst us for some months, and acquired considerable reputation as 
an artist, is, we understand, on the point of quitting Calcutta on a journey 
to Lahore. Оп his way thither, M. Schoefft proposes to halt at Moorshede- 
bad, Monghyr, Patna, Dinapore, Beriares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Agra, Delhi, Meerut, Kurnaul, etc., etc., and will, we believe, be happy to 
be employed by the residents at the several stations in every way in which 
his talents can be made available. It should be stated that M. Schoefft is 
not merely a portrait painter. Не has much skill in painting historical sub- 
jects, landscapes, costumes, etc., works with astonishing quickness, and is, 
we think, more reasonable in his charge than any artist who has preceded 
him.’ 

No further reference to him has been found in the Indian newspapers, 
and our only source of information is a booklet in the India Office Library, 
entitled Der Hof von Lahor, und andere Bilder aus dem Oriente, gemalt von 
August Schoefft (Wien, 1855). "This is a catalogue of a collection of twenty- 
one pictures which the artist was then exhibiting in Vienna. The chief at- 
traction was a large canvas, representing the celebration of the Dasara 


(5) This picture (4' 7^x8' 6") was recently (March 1930) in the hands of a Londin dealer 
for sale. і 
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festival at the Court of Ranjit Singh at Lahore, containing nearly sixty figures 
(identified in a key plate attached to the catalogue, (6). The remaining pic- 
tures were portraits, representations of places, etc.; and from the titles it is 
evident that the artist had visited Benares, Agra, Amritsar, Kabul, Persia, 
Baghdad, Egypt, and Venice. This indicates that Schoefft had travelled 
either to or from India overland. His subsequent history has not been 
discovered. 

The Print Department of the British Museum has а photograph of a 
large oil painting apparently depicting the shipping in the river at Calcutta. 
This is ascribed to ' Auguste Schaffer,’ but as that artist is not known to 
have visited India, І suspect that the name should really be Schoefft. 


“FRANS BALTASAR SOLVYNS. 


The best account of the career of this artist is to be found in the 
Biographi Universelle, and the narrative there given is mainly followed in 
the present article, except as regarde Solvyns' career in India, concerning 
which the writer seems to have known little. 


Solvyns was born, we are told, at Antwerp in 1760. Не studied under 
Quertemont, and gained several prizes at Antwerp Academy, his special line 
being marine painting. The artist seems to have had some court influence, 
for we are told that at the age of sixteen he was appointed captain of Fort 
Lillo and was afterwards transferred to a similar post at the castle of Lacken; 
probably both were sinecure appointments. 

The revolution in the Low Countries put an end to his career there, 
and he followed the Archduchess to Austria, where he remained until her 
death. Then, according to the article cited, he embarked in a squadron 
commanded by Sir Home Popham, with whom he went to the Red, Sea 
and India. Неге there seems to be some confusion of the facts. From 
the notice of Popham in the Dictionary of National Biography we learn that 
in 1787 he, being then a lieutenant in the British Navy, obtained leave of 
absence from the Admiralty and went to Ostend, whence he sailed to India 
in command of a vessel under the imperial flag. Returning in safety, he 
set out on a similar voyage in 1790; and it was then, we conjecture, that 
Solvyns accompanied him to the East, for the East India Kalendar for 1795 
give the date of the artist's arrival as 1791, and says that he came in a ship 
called Le Etrusco. 

The first glimpse we 'obtain of Solvyns in India is in an account given: 
by the Calcutta Gazette (26 April, 1792) of the celebration of Cornwallis’s 
victory over Tipu. In a description of the illuminations we are told that the 
front of Government House was decorated with a large transparent com- 
memorative painting, executed іп a masterly manner by ‘Мг. Salvyn's. 
[sc], an eminent artist lately arrived, who had only six days to complete 





(6) This picture was purchased by Prince Duleep Singh, and has been lent by the family 
to the India Museum at South Kensington, where it is still on view. 
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this capital painting.’ In the following February the Belgian artist was 
called upon to perform a similar task, in connexion with the festivities with 
which Calcutta celebrated the first’ anniversary of the same event. Тһе 
theatre was the scene of a grand ball and supper, attended by Lord Corn- 
wallis himself. From the Calcutta Gazette (7 February, 1793) we learn 
that in front of the building there was a very large transparency, painted by 
Devis from a drawing made by Lieutenant Conyngham, representing the 
storming of Bangalore; on the eastern side was a transparent view of Serin- 
gapatam by Devis and Solvyns, from a drawing by Lieutenant Colebrooke; 
while over the windows were exhibited transparencies of the principal forts 
taken during the campaign, and these were the work of Solvyns, based upon 
other drawings by Colebrooke. ` 


Work of this kind, however, could not provide a satisfactory livelihood: 
while for portrait painting—the most remunerative form of art—Solvyns 
had no aptitude. He therefore turned his attention to engraving. On 
2 October, 1794 the Calcutta Gazette announced the publication of an etch- 
ing by him of a portrait of Lord Cornwallis, from a pencil sketch taken from 
life; while on the 23rd and 30th of the same month that journal informed 
its readers that Mr. Anburey (7), having given up the project of sending 
his views to England for engraving, had engaged Mr. Solvyns to etch and 
finish them in watercolours, for publication by subscription at 120 sicca 
rupees a set. Specimens were to be seen at the residence of the engraver 
or at Mr. Devis's house (an interesting detail which shows that the associa- 
tion between the two artists continued). 


Meanwhile Solvyns had embarked upon an ambitious scheme of pub- 
lishing a set of 250 coloured engravings (from his own sketches) illustrating 
the manners, customs, and dresses of natives of Bengal. Тһе plan was ad- 
vertised in the Calcutta Gazette of 6 February, 1794, the proposal being to 
issue the series in twelve parts, at one sicca rupee per plate. Тһе task 
proved heavier than was anticipated, and Solvyns found himself compelled 
to advertise from time to time a postponement of delivery. Оп 24 Novem- 
ber, 1796 he at last announed that the whole series would be delivered to 
the subscribers during the following month; though as a matter of fact the 
work is dated 1799 (8). Тһе engraving is poor in quality, but the work 
is of considerable value in its portrayal of costume. The, Biographie 





(7 A Bengal engineer officer, afterwards Sir Thomas Anburey, K.C.B. He was an 
accomplished amateur artist, and a number of his sketches of Golconda, etc., were engraved in 
aquatint by Francis Jukes. Possibly he was dissatisfied with Solvyns’ work and cancelled the 
arrangement. 

(8) What may be described as a pirated edition was published in London by Edward Orme 
іп 1804, entitled The Costume of Hindostan . .. by Balt. Solvyns of Calcutta. It consisted of 
Sixty coloured engravings, with descriptions in English and French. The plates, many of 
which were engraved by Scott, are excellent, and indeed superior to Solvyns' own work in 
both the Calcutta work and the Paris production of 1808-12. In the latter Solvyns said scorn- 
fully of the London issue: ‘А Mr. Orme published in London а piecemeal collection—a sort of 
counterfeit of a set of sketches which I had formerly published in Calcutta.' 
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Universelle, states that the artist himself manufactured the paper on which 
the plates were printed. 

Presumably an encouraging list of subscribers for this venture had been 
secured, for at the end of 1795 Solvyns advertised a proposal for publishing 
another series, this time of three hundred heads of natives, etched and 
coloured by himself. The work was to be issued in twelve monthly parts 
at 16 sicca rupees for each part or 168 for the whole set. This project, 
however, failed to mature. Probably those who had previously subscribed 
were unwilling to venture again until they had received the work already 
overdue. | "xk 

Solvyns' advertisements give us clues to his various abodes in Calcutta. 
In February, 1794 he was living in Old Court Lane, behind the premises of 
Mr. Steuart the coachmaker, and Alefounder's painting rooms were in the 
same house. By October in that year Solvyns had moved to 27, Durrum- 
tollah; and in December, 1795 he was living in Cossitollah Street, behind the 
old jail; while an advertisement in the Calcutta Gazette of 19 October, 1797 
describes his house as ' the. Old Library, near the Bank of Hindostan.’ This 
advertisement, by the way, announces that he will give instruction in oil 
painting, watercolours, chalk, etc., and that paintings will be cleaned, etc., 
on application to him or his assistant, Mr. J. Johnson. Не again advertised 
in the same paper on 14 October, 1802, giving his address ав Emaumberry, 
Cossitollah. | 

Some interesting references to Solvyns occur in two letters written by 
William Baillie to Ozias Humphry and now to be seen among the latter's 
correspondence in the library of the Royal Academy. In the first, dated 23 
November, 1793 (Vol. IV, No. 88), Baillie says: ‘There is a Fleming, a 
Mr. Solvyns, who arrived about two years ago. He paints shipping extreme- 
ly well. His skies all in an uproar.' Не then refers to the artist's forth- 
coming prints of natives, and concludes with: ‘Не is an able artist. The 
second letter (9), of 4 October, 1795 (ibid., No. 112), alludes also to 
Solvyns' etchings, and goes on: ' He has picked up a good deal of money, 
І believe, from Stewart the coachmaker, for embellishing palankeens, etc.; 
I do not mean common ones, but some that he has made for the country 
princes. The two first were ordered by Lord Cornwallis for the Mysore 
princes, and were valued each at about six or seven thousand rupees. The 
ornamental painting did Solvyns much credit, in one colour only on a gold 
ground . . . Solvyns has also got money by picture cleaning. He is a true 
Dutchman, for he turns everything to advantage. He charged Mr. Speke, 
says Baillie, a hundred rupees each for cleaning some pictures by Daniell, 
which could hardly yet require much attention. Bailie found him very 
secretive and could get from him no hints as to painting. ' He is going home 
this season, having picked up, he says, about 40,000 rupees.’ As we have 
seen, Solvyns did not carry out this intention. The only extant oil painting 


(9) Both letters have been printed in full by Sir Evan Cotton in Bengal: Past and Present, 
Vol. 35, pp. 124, 128. 
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executed by Solvyns in India of which 1 am aware is a view of Barrypore 
(probably Baruipur, fifteen miles south of Calcutta); this was the property 
of the late Mr. George Lyell and is now in the possession of his widow. Sir 
Evan Cotton has suggested (Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. 35, p. 130) that 
a picture of ‘A House, Manufactory, and Bazar in Calcutta,’ of which an 
engraving was made and published by Francis Jukes-in 1795, may also have 
been the work of Solvyns. At the time it was engraved the original belong- 
ed to ' James Stewart, Esq.' Sir Evan Cotton states that the premises repre- 
sented were in Bentinck Street, and were occupied by Stewart & Co., the 
coachmakers already mentioned. 

How long Solvyns remained in India after October, 1802 has not been 
ascertained; but from the fact that his name disappears from the East India 
Register after the issue for 1804, we infer that he left in that year or shortly 
before. For the rest of his career we depend upon the account given in the 
Biographie Universelle. From this we learn that he had married an English- 
woman of considerable means (10): that on his voyage to Europe he was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Spain, and saved merely his notes and his draw- 
ings: and that he next established himself in Paris. There he produced а 
fresh edition of his work on the manners, etc., of Bengal, containing 248 
coloured plates and filing, with the English and French letterpress, four 
volumes. It was entitled Les Hindous, and was published by the author 
at his house in the Place St. André des Arcs. Publication commenced in 
1808 and was completed іп 1812. ‘Not content with this, Solvyns under- 
took a quarto edition of the same work, the text to be in English, French, 
and German. It was of course necessary to re-engrave the plates; but the 
work came to a standstill after^the issue of a few parts. The expense of 
the two enterprises is said to have exhausted his wife's fortune and to have 
plunged him into financial embarrassments from which he never succeeded 
in extricating himself. 

When Belgium passed under the rule: of the house of Orange, Solvyns 
returned thither and was appointed captain of the port of Antwerp. He 
tried to dispose of the rest of the edition of his great work by means of a 
lottery, but the attempt proved a failure. He next announced a Voyage 
Bittoresque aux Indes Orientales et en Chine, with 200 plates, maps, and: 
letterpress; but nothing had appeared at the time of his death, which took 
place in Antwerp on 10 October, 1824. The Calcutta Government Gasette 
(18 Мау, 1826), in recording his death (with an incorrect date), remarked: 
‘His sketches, though not very picturesque, are very faithful delineations, 
and he must have been a man of very laborious and observant research. 
The engravings, executed by himself and published in Calcutta, are very 
rude; but they are highly prized on the Continent, and we know an instance 
in which 100 guineas were given for a сору.” 

In 1929 Mr. Francis Edwards had for sale а volume containing 41 
drawings by Solvyns, consisting mainly of the original designs for his great 


(10) There is no trace of the wedding in the official returns at the India Office, but thes 
do not include Roman Catholic marriages. s 
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work. From a presentation inscription inside it appears that his widow was 


living at Ghent in 1829. 
Ј. SWANSEGER. 


The Bombay Courier of 9 July, 1826, contains an advertisement stating 
that Mr. J. Swanseger, living on Bombay Green, near the Custom House, was 
prepared to execute miniature painting on ivory at moderate charges. No- 
~ thing further has been discovered concerning him. 


J. B. TASSIN. 


This artist was apparently French by origin, and the date of his appear- 
ance in Bengal seems to have been 1830 or a little earlier. Тһе lists of 
European inhabitants of Calcutta given in the East Indio Registers include 
his name regularly from that year until the list itself disappears at the end 
of 1837. His occupation is variously given as draughtsman, lithographic 
draughtsman, and (from 1835) draughtsman, map-maker, and lithographer; 
. while there is much confusion as regards his Christian name, which appears 
first as T., then as А., and finally as T.B.—all three being wrong. It seems 
not improbable that he had been christened Jean Baptiste. 

His specialty was the production by lithography of maps and plans, 
many of them drawn by himself. His first essay appears to have been а 
reproduction of Thomas Prinsep's map of the Sundarbans, advertised in the 
Calcutta Government Gazette for 6 September, 1830; and this was speedily 
followed by a ground plan of Simla (ibid., 21 October, 1830). Then came 
a plan of the Salt Water Lake and its environs in six sheets (ibid., 11 August, 
1831), a map of Calcutta (1832), another of the Punjab (to illustrate H. T. 
Prinsep's Origin of the Sikh Power, 1834), a map of the routes between 


Europe and Asia (1834), one of the Ganges (1835), a school atlas: 


(1835), one of the country round Calcutta (1836), an Anglo-Persian map 
of India (1837), a map of the Indian post-offices, etc. (1838), one of the 
North-West Frontier (1838) and another of Burma (1839). He is de- 
scribed in 1832 (Calcutta Courier, 20 June) as having a small establishment 
at No. 99, Durrumtollah, and in 1838 is termed the proprietor of the 
Oriental lithographic press (Markham  Kittoe's Jllustrations of Indian 
Architecture) , 


Tassin’s subsequent history is a complete blank. 


WILLIAM FOSTER. 


p 


English Relations with Hurma in the time 
of Cornwallis and Shore (1786-1798.) 


URING the eighteenth century Burma was comparatively little known 
either to the French or the English, and its commerce was of minor im- 
portance to the European nations. M. Pierre Blancard, an experienced 
trader in the East Indies in the ‘ seventies and the eighties,’ and afterwards a 
member of the Conseil d’ Agriculture, Arts et Commerce de la Ville de Marseilles, 
published in 1806 an exhaustive manual of trade with India and the Far East 
—but he had practically nothing to say about the Kingdom of Ava. Captain 
Symes, the first English envoy from the Governor-General to the Burmese 
Emperor, and the first Englishman to write a detailed account of the country, 
declared that many educated people at home had never heard of Burma, 
whilst.others were unaware in what part of the world it was situated (1). 

The Emperors Alaungpaya (1752-1760) and Bodadpaya (1782-1819) 
brought their country into somewhat greater prominence by conquering the 
Kingdom of Pegu from the Talaings (1757), the province of Tenasserim from 
the Siamese (1760), and Arakan (1784-1785). Ауа thus became a mari- 
time State, its shores extending from the vicinity of Chittagong almost to Keda, 
the most northerly of the petty Malay States. These protracted struggles 
added territory to the Empire of Ava at the expense of Ие prosperity. 

English traders and navigators had only vague notions of political, social 
and economic conditions in Burma. They had heard of, but never seen, the 
despotic Emperor, and occasionally expressed their contempt for his know- 
ledge and capacity as a ruler, and their detestation of his insufferable arro- 
gance and his methods of waging war. Тһе ravages of the Mahratta cavalry 
or of the troops of Hyder Ali, said one (2), were trifling in comparison to the 
desolation that followed the progress of a Burmese army (3). Ava, declared 
another (4), was the only country to the east of Bengal whose force the Eng- 
lish had to fear in open war (5). Captain Symes stated that the Burmans 
were '' indisputably pre-eminent among the nations inhabiting the vast penin- 
sula that separates the gulf of Bengal from the Chinese sea " (6). These 
observers were vaguely aware that the people of Burma were in the main 
generous and hospitable, particularly in aiding distressed mariners, but that 
their generosity was often impeded and nullified by the capricious and selfish 
conduct of Government officials, who harassed foreign traders unceasingly, 
robbed and browbeat them (7). It was not until 1784 that Captain Forrest's 
voyage of exploration along the Tenasserim coast, where he found excellent 
weather shores, anchoring and fishing grounds, and an abundant supply of 








(1) Symes, Embassy to Ava, p. vii (1800 edition); see also, Bengal Public Cons. (Straits 
Settlements), 2 March 1786. 

(2) Captain James Scott. 

(8) Bengal Public Cons. (Straits Settlements), 9 October, 1786, Мо. 2. 

(4) Captain Glass. 

(5) Bengal Public Cons. (Straits Settlements), 13 June, 1787, No. 4. 

(8) Symes, op. cit., p. 117. 

(7) Bengal Public Cons., 2 July, 1784, No. 16, 
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teak, made known to the Government of Bengal the situat.on o£ many of the 
islands of the Mergui Archipelago (8). 


The East India Company had had its eye on these islands for some time. 
It felt the need for a weather-protected port on the east side of the Bay of 
Bengal, where ships could run for safety during the south-west monsoon and 
renew their supplies of stores. Captain Forrest informec Hastings in 1784 
that King Island, off Mergui, would have been entirely suitable for а settle- 
ment but for the fact that it was too close to the mainland, and might bring 
the Company into conflict with the Burmese, of whose pcwer, he said, there 
was no doubt. St. Matthew Island, further south, was free from this draw- 
back; but Forrest made the dangerous suggestion that tae Talaings, whom 
the Burmese had conquered, might be encouraged to take refuge from 
their oppressors on St. Matthew Island. Не did, however, declare: “| 
would have no connection with the continent and their politics, and always 
profess, in letters to the Government there, that the reeson of our settling 
in that quarter was for our shipping only ” (9). 


The Burmese were not a sea-faring people, yet the:r Emperor claimed 
possession not merely of the islands comprising the Mergui Archipelago, but 
also of the more distant Nicobars, for оп one occasion, when a merchant ship 
carrying a cargo of cocoanuts and some natives belonginz to the Carnicobar 
Islands was forced by bad weather to put into Rangocn, the Government 
claimed these people as its subjects, and the captain was lucky to escape 
serious trouble (10). So the acquisition of a settlement on the east side of 
the Bay of Bengal was liable to bring the East India Company into unpleasant 
relations with the Burmese Government. And, in fact, the hoisting of the 
British flag on the island of Penang, in 1786, threatened io involve the Com- 
pany in conflict not merely with the Dutch, who feared that their virtual 
monopoly of the valuable trade with the Eastern Archipelago would be 
broken, and with the Siamese, who were from time to tima scheming to attack 
the Company's protégé, the King of Keda, but also with the Burmese. They 
had already made a successful descent on the island cf Junk Ceylon, and 
were preparing another attack on Siam timed to take place at the beginning 
of the year 1787. ІҒ an invasion actually took place the Siamese would 
certainly call upon the King of Keda for active assistance, and a refusal might 
be attended with unpleasant consequences. Captain Light, the Superin- 
tendent of Prince of Wales’ Island, advising the Rajah of Keda to have as 
little communication as possible with éither the Burmese or the Siamese, 
and to put his country into a state of defence, assured him that so long as 
the English stayed at Penang they would assist him if distressed (11). Lord 
Cornwallis, however, remembering his instructions from the Court of Direct- 
ors, and the clauses of the India Act of 1784, refused to allow a Treaty of 


(8) Ibid., 15 April, No. 17; 2 July, No. 15, 1784. 

(9) Ibid., 2 July, 1784, No. 15. 

(10) Ibid. 

(11) Bengal Public Cons. (Straits Settlements), 13 December, 1783, No. 3B, 
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Alliance which would involve the Company in military operations against the 
eastern princes, to be concluded (12). 

Іп 1785, a year before the appointment of Cornwallis as Governor- 
General, the Burmese completed the conquest of Arakan, the acquisition of 
which extended the frontier of the Ava Empire to the boundaries of the 
East India Company's territories in Bengal. The frontier disputes which 
were to be one of the two main causes of the Burmese War of 1825, imme- 
diately began. In March 1785 the Collector of the Chittagong District, 
Mr. James Irwin, received a letter from the General in command of the 
Burmese forces іп Arakan, demanding the surrender of two .fugitives who 
had taken refuge in Chittagong. · The letter was sent to Macpherson, who 
was officiating as Governor-General pending the appointment of Hastings’ 
successor. Не ordered the Collector to inform the Burmese General that 
the British Government had never. acted on the principle of surrendering 
political refugees, and that no departure from well-established practice could 
be made (13). ` 

Nothing further, however, happened until January 1786. The sub- 
jugation of the country of Arakan was accompanied by a merciless, decima- 
tion of thé conquered populace. According to the information which the 
Collector of Chittagong received, the Burmese General seized as many 
of the inhabitants as he could lay hands оп, and, dividing the men from the 
women, put the former to death and sent the women into Burma proper (14). 
Those who were able to escape the clutches of the invading army, made 
their way across the frontier and sought an asylum in the Chittagong District. 
Mr. Croftes, the new Collector, hoped that these refugees would settle down 
and bring into cultivation such tracts of land as then lay waste (15). 

During the first week of January (1786) the Collector received the 
information that а Burmese force estimated.to consist of five or six hundred 
troops had crossed the Naaf river which formed the boundary, in pursuit of 
Arakanese fugitives. The inhabitants of the frontier villages fled into the 
interior after their houses were destroyed, and it was feared that the Com- 
pany's revenue would be affected (16). On 9 January he wrote to Major 
Ellerker, who commanded the troops in the District, instructing him to 
employ his forces to defend the Company's territories, and to give protection 
to the cultivators and the refugees. The Burmese General demanded the 
surrender of two Sirdar Arakanese Chiefs: the Collector replied that he would 
send the letter to Calcutta, but that the Governor-General's answer would 
probably be couched in the same terms as the previous one. The Board of 
Revenue instructed Mr. Croftes to defend the frontier but not to begin 
hostilites (17). Оһ the 21st, Mr. Day, the Collector of Dacca, issued orders 
for a reinforcement of one battalion from the Regiment at Dacca to be put 

(12) Ibid., 22 January, 1787, No. 11. m 
(13) Bengal! Secret Cons., 17 March, 1785. 

(14) Bengal Board of Revenue Cons., 20 Feb. 1786. 

(15) Ibid. 

(16) Ibid., 19 Jan., 20 Feb. 1786. 

(17) Ibid., 23 Jan. 1786. 
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in readiness to move into Chittagong at a moment's notice (18). On the 
28th the Governor-General-in-Council requested the Board of Revenue to 
ascertain from Mr. Croftes whether the Burmese were making large-scale pre- 
parations for an invasion of Bengal, and whether there were any Europeans 
in the Burmese army (19). 7 

The Collector received some news оп |! February from а servant whom 
he had sent into Arakan. А detachment of about 800 Burmese troops arm- 
ed in the customary manner (that is, with matchlocks, swords and spears) 
had encamped on the Arakan side of the Naaf river and had constructed a 
fort on the Bengal side. But the main body of the Burmese army in Arakan, 
numbering about 10,000, was preparing to return to Burma to join the 
bigger force which the Emperor was assembling against the Siamese. The 
Collector's informant did not know whether the Burmese had any Europeans 
with them, but he had ascertained that there were “` about 400 of the Portu- 
guese caste (20) armed with muskets and wearing caps resembling those 
of the Armenians ” (21). 

The war with Siam caused the withdrawal of the Burmese army from 
Arakan for thé time being, and on 17 March Mr. Croftes was able to inform 
his superiors that the enemy detachment had retired beyond the Naaf upon 
the approach of Major Ellerker's force, which he now proposed to re- 
call (22). Тһе Collector had reason to believe that ons of the two Sirdars 
had returned to Arakan; the other had not been heard of (23). 

The frontier was again endangered in June 1787 when a force of about 
a thousand Burmese troops crossed the river and threw the ryots into con- 
sternation (24). The monsoon had just set in with great violence; the 
country was under water; the swollen rivers and nullahs prevented the imme- 
diate despatch of a detachment of troops to the boundary, and all that the 
Collector could do for the moment wag to point out strongly to the Burmese 
envoy the impropriety and irregularity of their violation of the frontier (25). 
Mr. Bird who had succeeded Mr. Croftes (26). was not favourably disposed 
towards the Arakanese refugees who had “ infésted this country for some 
years past with impunity," and who had brutally murdered a European gentle- 
man and part of the crew of a small vessel near the mouth of the Naaf river 
for the sake of their valuables. Since these people continued to plunder the 
frontier villages on both, sides of the river, the Collector felt that he was 
justified in informing the Burmese authorities that it was his intention “ as 
soon as the season would permit, to send a force in order either to apprehend 
or drive these lawless people out of the country; and | am convinced that it is 

(18) Ibid. : 

(19) Ibid., 30 Jan. 1786. 

(20) Presumably half-castes. 

(21) Bengal B. of Rev. Cons., 20 February, 1786. г 

(22) Ibid., 24 March, 1786. 

(23) Ibid., 1 May, 1786. 

(24) Bengal Secret Cons, 16 July, 1787. 

(25) Ibid. 

(26) Croftes died at Chittagong on 12 September, 1786, the дау of Cornwallis' arrival іп 
Bengal. 
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the only means by which tranquillity can be restored to that part of the Com- 
pany's territories, it being owing principally to the ill-conduct of these people 
that the lower part of this Province has remained so little cultivated and has 
been hitherto so little known ” (27). 

1 was evident, therefore, that some of the’Arakanese hidtives had been 
abusing the hospitality and protection which the Company’s territory had 
afforded them, and were using the Chittagong District as a jumping-off ground 
for innumerable raids into Burmese territory. ‘`` We have reason to sup- 
pose," said the Collector, " the Burmans are particularly anxious to get into 
their hand the persons who have absconded from Arakan, amongst who[m] 
are, as | am informed, persons who were of some consequence in that country 
previous to its conquest, and who appear still to meditate a resumption of 
their rights by the wish they always expressed to my predecessor to be per- 
mitted to reside near the Naaf, and the continual incursions they make into 
Arakan.” “It is evident," he added, “ these refugees never had an idea 
of settling themselves peaceably within the Company's territories, having 
refused the indulgences offered them by my predecessor, of lands to cultivate 
in Mascal and other places, and instantly retired to the hills and jungles con- 
tiguous to the Naaf river as best suiting their convenience of plundering this 
District " (28). | 

The cultivators who had fled at the approach of the invaders were 
almost afraid to return to their homes without the permanent protection of 
a detachment of troops on the frontier. But although the Collector acknow- 
ledged, that a protecting force would cause a large tract of fine fertile country 
that was'still jungle to be brought into cultivation, he was afraid that the 
troops could not be spared. There was but one battalion stationed in his 
District; he frequently found it necessary to send detachments in pursuit of 
the gangs of dacoits who were constantly plundering the country; and the 
unhealthiness of the hill tracts during the rainy season made it still more 
inconvenient to send troops to guard the Naaf frontier (29). 

The Burmese were réported to have 10,000 troops-in Arakan at this 
time, but before 25 June the Collector received information that the invading 
forces had peaceably retired beyond the river, after the impropriety of their 
conduct had been pointed out to them (30). One of the refugee Sirdars 
who had been arrested by a zemindar on a charge of plundering, was to be 
prosecuted in the Faujdary Adalat at Chittagong if there were sufficient 
evidence to warrant it; otherwise he was to be released with а warning that 
that unless he lived peaceably within the Company's territories he would 
be in danger of losing their protection and would be punished for his con- 
tumacy (31). | 

There were по more frontier alarms and excursions so long as Corn- 
wallis was Governor-General. Іп January 1794, however, six months after 

(27) Bengal Secret Cons., 16 July, 1787. 

(28) Bengal Secret Cons., 16 July, 1787. 

(29) Ibid.; also, Bengal Secret Letter to Court, 16 August, 1787. 
(30) Ibid. 

(31) Bengal Secret Cons., 24 October, 1787. 
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his return to England, a force of 1,500 or 1,800 Burmese troops crossed 
the frontier and established themselves in the Company's territory, with the 
avowed purpose of capturing Arakanese refugees who had raided and 
. plandered Burmese villages from Chittagong, and of obtaining compensation 
for the damage that had been done. The Governor of Arakan complained 
that these refugees had committed “‘ the greatest outrages imaginable;" many 
villages had been destroyed, robbery and murder had been wantonly com- 
mitted all over the province, and trade had been brought to a standstill (32). 
According to information given to the Dacca Magistrate by some Burmese 
merchants who had arrived there in trading vessels, an armed force of 2,000 
Arakanese refugees in eighty boats had attacked a fleet of a hundred Burmese 
ships which were conveying revenue in the form of grain, elephants’ teeth, 
wax and silver, from Arakan to Pegu; a hundred Burmans had been killed 
and the property of the Government, as well as that of private merchants, 


had been plundered (33). 


Further intelligence showed that over 7,000 Burmans. some of them 
armed with French muskets (24), and possessing twenty-one guns mounted 
on swivels, had violated the frontier and had strongly entrenched themselves 
in six forts or stockades made out of earth and felled trees (35). News of 
the outbreak of war between England and France had recently arrived in 
Bengal, and the Magistrate at Chittagong, Mr. Colebrooke, reported that 
rumours were floating round the town that the Burmese Government was 
acting on the advice of the French, and were in league with them to attempt 
the conquest of Chittagong (36). But, declared Sir John Shore, the Gov- 
ernor-General, there was no reason to suppose that any French subjects were 
accompanying the Burmese forces (37). 


The Magistrate was of the opinion that the Burmese complaints were 
probably well founded. The number of Arakanese fugitives who had settled 
on waste lands near the southern boundary of the Chi:tagong District since 
1785 had risen to over 4,000. Far from having shown their gratitude to the 
Company for its protection and generosity, they had abused its hospitality 
by making predatory attacks on Burmese territory. Scarcely a year had 
passed without their having crossed the frontier and driven back into Chitta- 
gong hundreds of buffaloes and cattle belonging to Burmese villagers. On 
one occasion the former Collector had imposed a fine of 1,000 rupees on 
these refugee plunderers, and had handed over the money to the Burmese 
complainants as compensation. The Magistrate suggested that the Arakanese 





(82) Bengal Political Cons., 14 April, 1794. 

(33) Ibid., 21 February, 1794. 

(34) The muskets which were sold by the French to the eastern peoples were usually of an 
inferior quality. Тһе French drew a distinction between the kind used for commercial purposes 
(fusils de traite) and the kind with which their troops were armed (fusils grenadiers)  (Pondi- 
chéry Records. Lettre du Conseil a la Compagnie, 25 July, 1790). 

(35) Bengal Рој. Cons., 14 March, 1794. 

(86) Ibid., 14 February, 1794. 

(37) Bengal Pol. Letter to Court, 15 February, 1794 
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settlers should be removed to a distant part of the District (38). The 
Governor-General-in-Council instructed him to make no attack оп ће Bur- 
mese invaders so long as they behaved peaceably, until they had had time to 
comply with a request to withdraw from the Company's territory. If they 
continued hostilities or refused to quit, they were to be driven out by force 
as soon as the officer commanding the Company's troops had received sufi- 
cient reinforcements (38). ў 

Since part of the battalion attached to Chittagong was then in the neigh- 
bourmg District of Tippera, and part was scattered over different localities 
of his own District, the Magistrate considered that he would probably find it 
necessary to call upon the commanding officer at Dacca for reinforce- 
ments (39). Mr. Crisp, the Dacca Magistrate, ascertained that fourteen 
Arakanese trading boats, most of them manned by a crew of from twenty to 
twenty-five, were then lying at the different ghats in the town, and that the 
total number of Arakanese dispersed in the town was nearly 500; they 
would be seized immediately, he said, if hostilities broke out (40). On 17 
February he was instructed to lay an embargo on all trading boats froin 
Arakan, and to hold the crews under sufficient restraint to prevent disturb- 
ances in the town (40). 

The Burmese General could not understand why the Chittagong 
Magistrate should consider it necessary to send his written requisition for the 
surrender of the fugitives to the Governor-General. It was a small matter, 
he said; and he threatened to advance as far as the town of Chittagong if the 
men were not delivered up. * If you are determined upon war," he con- 
cluded, “ you may come and fight me." Іп any case he could not retreat 
until he received orders to do.so from his lord and master (41). 

The Magistrate was instructed to reply that the British Government 
would not allow its subjects or persons living under the protection to make 
inroads into a neighbouring State, and that if these alleged acts of plundering 
could be proved by Burmese witnesses, the guilty persons would be punished 
and compelled to make restitution. But before an investigation could be 
begun, the Burmese troops would have to evacuate the Company's territory. 
The Governor-General-in-Council informed the Directors: “ We are equally 
determined to afford the subjects of Pegu justice for any injuries they may 
have sustained, and protect our own rights from invasion, and by this rule 
our conduct will be regulated " (42). 

On 19 February Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Company’s army, sent instructions from Calcutta to 
Lieuteuant-Colonel Erskine who commanded the troops in Chittagong. His 
first and most important duty was to repel the invaders as soon as he had 
collected a force sufficient for the purpose. Furthermore he must ascertain 
not merely the strength of the Burmese army in Arakan, but also the general 


(88) Bengal Pol. Cons., 7 February, 1794. 
(39) Ib:d., 14 February, 1794. 
(40) Ibid., 17 February, 1794. 
, (41) Ibid., 7 March, 1794. 
“ (42) Bengal Pol. Letter to Court, 15 February, 1794, 
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situation of the country, " the advantages that may arise from invading it, 
and the points to which our operations should be directed. In fine, you will 
communicate your opinion on the practicability and tàe advantages that may 
aiise from penetrating into it, and the force you may judge competent to effect 
t" (43). These instructions display the point of view of the soldier rather 
then that of the statesman, and it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
Government of Bengal, of which Sir Robert Abercromby was a member, had 
the slightest intention of abandoning the policy of non-interference in the 
affairs of the “ Country Powers." ) 

The Burmese General had intimated that it would take forty days for 
fresh orders to reach him fromthe Court. Mr. Colebrooke, however, con- 
sidered that it would be impolitic to allow the invaders to remain for so long 
a period, in view of the fact that if eventually it became necessary to repel 
the enemy, military operations after the middle of April would be both dan- 
gerous and difficult. The tempestuous monsoon would soon be at hand, 
endangering the conveyance by sea of military sto-es which, owing tó the 
hilly and jungly nature of the country, could not be transported by land; and 
the approach of the rains in May would put a Sep to all military opera- 


tions (44). 


One battalion of European infantry, two battaHons of sepoys, and one 
Company of artillery with four six-pounders, were despatched by sea from 
Calcutta in March; but the news caused: the Magistrate some little anxiety. 
He represented that it would be difficult if not impossible to procure enough 
meat for so large а body of Europeans, for although he understood that a 
plentiful supply of sheep and goats was obtainable .n the Baluah district, at 
the mouth of the main Ganges stream, there were no flesh markets in Chitta- 
gong. The District contained no cattle, except buifaloes employed in agri- 
culture; and the few sheep and goats which might be collected would have 
to be searched for in small and widely-scattered villages. Nevertheless, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Erskine was willing to ruri the risk of commissariat diff- 
culties in order to obtain the reinforcements (45). 

As it happened, the necessity of employing fo-ce to expel the invaders 


did not arise, for the Burmese commander explained to Lieutenant-Colonel 


Erskine that his violation of the frontier originated in a mistake. ‘He de- 
clared that his intentions had not been hostile in -he slightest, and that in 
pursuing fugitives whom the Burmese Government had charged with plunder- 
ing Burmese territory, he had unwittingly crossed the boundary line (46). 
The Governor-General accepted this explanation and agreed to relinquish de- 
mands for compensation (47). He promised that an investigation into the 
conduct of three Arakanese fugitives whom the Chittagong Magistrate had 
arrested, would immediately be held, and that if it appeared that they were 

(43) Bengal Pol. Cons. 7 March, 1794. 

(44) Ibid., 14 March, 1794. 

(45) Bengal Pol. Cons., 14 March, 1794. 

(46) Ibid., 14 April, 1794. 

(47) In its Political Despatch dated 3 July, 1795 the Ceurt of Directors expressed its 





. approval of the Governor-General's proceedings. 
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guilty of plundering the subjects of the Emperor of Ауа, they would be 
handed over to his officials as criminals (48). It was alleged that one of 
these men had treacherously murdered a Burmese official; had then attacked 
and deffeated some of the Government's war vessels, and murdered a 
merchant on his way by sea from Burma to Calcutta; finally, after commit- 
ting other acts of cruelty and plundering, he and his associates had taken 
refuge in the Company's territory (49). 

Lieutenant Colonel Erskine, who conducted the inquiry, called upon the 
three accused for. an answer to these charges, and for an explanation of their 
motives in seeking the Company's protection (49). The trial, however, 
promised to be a protracted one, since the Burmese witnesses for the prose- 
cution were not immediately forthcoming; consequently the accused were 
liberated on bail (50). It was not until the following year that the examina- 
tion was concluded, and not before the Emperor's Governor іп Arakan, 
getting impatient on account of the delay in surrendering the prisoners, 
threatened to resort to hostile measures. On 6 February 1795, however, 
the Governor-General-in-Council sent orders for the surrender of the three 
accused. “Тһе execution of our orders will convince the Rajah of Arakan 
that the justice of this Government has already conceded what he could not 
have obtained by hostilities” (51). 

But the Burmese Government was not satisfied with having secured 
possession of the three prisoners. [t demanded also the surrender of their 
wives and families. The demand was very properly refused, since, as Sir 
John Shore remarked, there was reason to fear that the Emperor of Ava 
desired their surrender in order that he could put them all to death, in accord- 
ance with Burmese custom (52). Тһе fate of two of the three prisoners was 
described by Captain Symes in the Narrative of his Embassy to Ava in 
1795-6, and by the Chittagong Magistrate. They had been bound to a kind 
of cross, and after their eyes had been dug out, they were flayed alive and left 
to linger in torment until death mercifully relieved their sufferings (53). 
The other had managed to break his chains and escape into Chittagong, 
where he was re-arrested seven months later. Не implored the Company's 
protection, alleging, with some show of reason, that if he were again delivered 
up he would be put to death in the same barbarous way as his associates. 
* But," declared the Governor-General-in-Council in a Despatch to the Court 

. of Directors, “ considering the atrocities with which he stands charged, we 
considered ourselves bound by the principles of our former resolutions and 
the Law of Nations, to deliver him up to the justice of his country, whenever 
а demand might be made for him on the part of his Sovereign " (54). 





(48) Bengal Pol. Cons., 14 April, 1794; Bengal Pol. Letter to Court, 15 May, е 

(49) Bengal Pol. Letter to Court, 18 August, 1794. 

(50) Ibid., 30 December, 1794. 

(51) Bengal Pol. Letter to Court, 6 March, 1795. 

(52) Ibid., 18 August, 1795. к 

(53) Bengal Pol. Cons., 28 July, 1797. „> 

(54) Bengal Pol. Letter to Court, 11 September, 1797; Pol. Cons., 11 August, 1797. . 
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The Burmese Government further demanded the surrender of all its 
subjects who had emigrated to British territory: & demand which, as Sir 
John Shore pointed out, involved persons who had lived under the Com- 
pany's protection for more than twelve years (55). On 14 July 1797 the 
Burmese Ministers at Court considered the idea of detaining Captain Cox, 
whom the Governor-General had sent to Burma in the capacity of British 
Resident, as a hostage, until all the fugitives, about 7,000 in number, had 
been delivered up; and it was further suggested that since Chittagong, 
Lakhmipur, Dacca and Kasimbazar Island had formerly been part of the 
Arakan dominions, His Majesty might claim the restitution of these terri- 
tories (56). ‘‘ They have publicly said," wrote Cox, "that 3,000 men 
would be sufficient to wrest from us the provinces they claim ” (57). 

It was in the hope of preventing the recurrence of frontier " incidents ' 
and of regularising commercial relations between the English and the Bur- 
mese, that Sir John Shore sent Captain Symes on an embassy to the Emperor 
of Ava іп 1795. Тһе difficulties which Europeans were experiencing in 
carrying on trade with Burma at the end of the eighteenth century may next 
be considered. 

The laws of the country failed to give that degree of protection to 
foreign traders which they obtained from their own Governments. Their 
ships were liable to be commandeered by the Burmese officials in time of 
war, for the transport of troops and stores from Rangoon to the Tenasserim 
ports. Ships cast ashore in Burma were liable to be confiscated, and a sum 
equivalent to 10 per cent. of the value of their cargo had invariably to be 
paid to the King. On entering a Burmese port, ships had to land their guns, 
muskets and ammunition, to‘ unhang their rudders, and to furnish to the 
authorities a detailed account of the cargo and crew. Anything that was 
afterwards found, which had not been mentioned in the inventory, was con- 
fiscated. English merchants were frequently compelled to make representa- 
tions to the Governor-General, complaining of injustice and oppression. 

During the winter of 1787-8 the Sophia, a ship belonging to a Calcutta 
trader named Lisle, was piratically seized by his First Officer, a Frenchman, 
in the harbour of Achin, on the island of Sumatra, whilst the captain himself 
was ashore. Eventually the ship was taken to Bassein, where it was forcibly 
detained by the Burmese Government. Оп | August 1788 Lisle arrived 
there to claim his property; his clothes were returned, but the port officials 
positively refused to hand over the vessel and its cargo. When, in March 
1789, he returned to Bassein and a second time demanded his ship, he was 
informed that the King had ordered all the property to be sent to Ava. Не 
then made the long and tedious journey up the river in the hope of obtaining 
an audience of the Emperor, who, it appeared, had received only 5,000 
- rupees’ worth of the property, the rest having been embezzled by courtiers 
who prevented Lisle from seeing the King. Тһе necessity of giving expen- 


, 





(55) Bengal Pol. Cons., 23 January, 1797. 
(56) Ibid., 2 March, 1798. Cox's Despatch, dated 15 July, 1797. 
(57) Cox, Journal of a. Residence in the Burman. Empire, p. 304. 
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sive presents to the various Ministers landed him in financial difficulties, and, 
falling slightly into debt, he was “ detained in slavery " until the generosity 
of a French merchant redeemed him. He declared that his troubles and 
fatigues had undermined his health, and that for eighteen months he had been 
supported by the liberality of his friends. Не requested the Governor- 
General to take his case into consideration and give him a letter to the Bur- 
mese King, who might then be induced to restore the ship and its cargo, 
which he valued at over 19,000 rupees. But Captain Light, the Superin- 
tendent of Penang, had recently accused Lisle of having committed piracy 
whilst in the service of the King of Achin; consequently Lord Cornwallis 
returned his papers, and informed him that the Government did not think 
proper to interfere in the matter. It is noteworthy, however, that the Gov- 
ernor-General-in-Council observed that even if they had been disposed to do 
something for Lisle, they had no reason to suppose that their interference 
would have been effectual (58). 

Eighteen months later Lisle sent another petition to the Board. After 
entering upon a justification of his past conduct, he stated that his losses had 
mounted up to 22,000 rupees, and that the King of Ava was using his vessel 
to transport stores and provisions to the Burmese army which was fighting 
the Siamese in Martaban (59). < 

In 1783 a Burmese ship took a valuable cargo on the King's behalf from 
Rangoon to the Coromandel ports; subsequently it proceeded to Calcutta for 
a return cargo, and after leaving the Hooghli was forced by bad weather to 
put in at Chittagong, where it was refitted with borrowed money. The 
captain, however, either squandered or embezzled the King's money, and 
when the ship arrived at Madras, more money had to be borrowed for the 
purchase of stores. Тһе Governor of Fort St. George was sufficiently 
obliging to advance 20,000 rupees, whereupon the boat returned to Ran- 
goon. Upon being informed of the debt that had been incurred, the Bur- 
mese King sent the money to be paid to the creditor's agent, Captain Purser. 
But payment was not made, for the Governor of Rangoon insisted on a 10 
per cent. reduction, to which the captain refused to agree. The ship then 
sailed with another cargo to the Coromandel coast, and, avoiding Madras, 
went to Pondichéry, but on the return voyage, whilst off the Burma coast, 
thirty miles west of Cape Negrais, a strong wind carried her away to the coast 
of India, where she took refuge up a river and lay for months in a battered 
condition. Subsequently an English merchant named Tyler undertook to 
effect repairs at his own expense and provided her with a cargo for Calcutta 
in the hope of getting back his money from the profits of the voyage. But 
in June 1792 he stated that he was owed over 84,000 rupees оп account of 
this ship, which he detained at Caléutta pending payment of his claims. In 
the course of his letter on the subject to the Governor of Pegu, Lord Corn- 
walls referred to other complaints which British merchants had made to h m. 
“ The commerce which is carried on between our countries," he wrote “із 








(58) Bengal Public Cons., 31 August, 1791, No. 38. 
(59) Ibid., 18 February, 1798. 
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certainly for the advantage of both, and to secure its continuance as well as 
on many accounts which, without being stated, must be obvious to your 
Excellency, it is necessary that the subjects of either Government should not 
be molested or liable to oppression, and that if owing to any, circumstances, 
they are hardly dealt with, complete redress should be afforded, according 
to the laws and authorities of our respective States. British subjects trading 
to the port of Rangoon and to other ports in the dominions of His Majesty 
the King of Ava, have represented to me their grievances, the detention of 
their ships and their own personal confinement without having done any 
act to occasion such harsh measures, and the loss of property which they 
have sustained from the exactions of His Majesty's officers, | trust and 
believe without his knowledge or yours, and that satisfaction for all these 
injuries has been refused. 

"lI request that full redress and indemnification to the merchants, 
which justice requires; and should it not be in your Excellency’s power to 
grant it to the extent that fair dealing to the merchants reasonably demands, 
I then hope that your Excellency will be. pleased to represent the matter 
to the King of Ava, that justice may be done them without delay, and the 
commerce between our respective countries. continue, as formerly, un- 
impeded, and advantageous to both” (60). It does not appear whether 
Mr. Tyler ever got his money back: probably not, for the Governor of Pegu, 
instructed by the King, informed Lord Cornwallis that Tyler ought not to 
have advanced any.money to the ship's captain without the Emperor's 
orders, and suggested that Tylér must have been amply compensated by the 
many profitable voyages that the ship had made since it fell into his 
possession (61). 

In September 1792 another merchant, Captain Thomas Wareham, 
complained to the Governor-General that his ship of 300 tons burden, the 
Рһотік, had been detained in Rangoon without any show of justification, 
and that only after several months was he allowed to return to Calcutta. 
Іп a second letter, written in Calcutta, he stated that he was entirely without 
money and daily.expecting to be arrested for debt; and that even if his ship 
were released, he would be obliged to sell her in^order to pay the officers 
and crew the arrears of their wages, amounting to 1,200 rupees a month 
for а period of eleven months. : '' І am not, my Lord, singular in experienc- 
ing this misfortune,” he concluded. "' The Bermahs have the vessels of 
many others, by whom they have been applied to for discharges; they have, 
however, denied their requests and have dared to treat with contempt the 
flag which is under your Lordship's guardianship in this country, and which 
has never met with disrespect from any other than this set of people (62). 

'Two and a half months later, Captain Wareham informed the Governor- 
General that his ship, and others which the Burmese Government had coolly 
commandeered for war purposes, had -returned to Rangoon, the war 
between Burma and Siam having for the time being come to an end. But 

(60) A draft only. Bengal Public Cons., 5 April, 1793. 


(61) Ibid., 18 March, 1793. The letter was to “ Не for consideration,’ р 
* (62) Bengal Public Cons, 11 March 1798. 
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the Burmese Government, not satisfied with the use of his vessel for more 
than twelve months, had sold her in order to pay off the officers and crew. 
(63) Finally, in July 1793, he informed Lord Cornwallis that two of the 
ship's officers, having arrived from Rangoon, stated that neither they nor 
the crew had received any pay from. the Burmese Government, though the 
ship had been sold under that plea. The captain announced that he was 
sailing for Pegu that very week to try to get compensation for his losses. (64). 

In 1795 another British ship, which ran aground near Bassein during 
a violent gale, was seized by the local Governor. Captain Long requested 
the Governor-General to make some effectual representation to the King of 
Ava, so that he and his relatives might be '' saved from utter ruin " (65). 

It was reported that in December 1792 all the shipping in the Burmese 
ports had been held up by the local authorities (66), and the captains of five 
English ships informed Lord Cornwallis of their '' distressed situation " at 
Rangoon. On the pretext that their vessels were needed by the Burmese 
Government to carry provisions to the troops in Tavoy, where war against 
the Siamese was in progress, the officials ordered the loading of these ships 
to be stopped, and the cargo that had already been taken aboard to be 
discharged. The captains were ordered to leave-for Arakan, from whence 
they were to take grain to Tavoy, and they were threatened with imprison- 
ment and severe punishment if their vessels were not ready to put to sea 
in four days’ time. When they protested that they were British subjects 
they were informed that it was the King’s order and that the King’s order 
must be obeyed. The. Burmese, they said, “ not only take the ships at our 
expense without making the smallest return, but appoint people to command 
them totally unfit for the charge, in fact take any one they can lay hold of, 
without the least ceremony. Should they still persevere in their orders, and 
the ships depart from hence, we have not the least hopes of their ever 
returning, and we are perfectly convinced they will detain us all here " (67). 

^. Six weeks later they were still being detained. Two of the ships were 
peculiarly under the protection of the. Bengal Government, since the 
Governor-General-in-Council had chartered them to convey a quantity of 
timber from Rangoon to Benkulen (Fort Marlborough, on the island of 
Sumatra). The Dolphin had originally been allowed to sail after a short 
period of detention and some trifling extortions; the Nesbitt had been 
detained for a considerable time and her captain forced to give a present 
of 5,000 rupess to the local officials. Upon their return to Rangoon 
these ships had again been seized, the commanders imprisoned and threatened 
with torture. Lieutenant Hayes, the owner of the Nesbitt, stated that the 
King of Ava was not personally responsible for the detention of the ship- 
ping, but the local Rangoon officials, who aimed at extorting money from 
the captains. Не narrated the recent experiences of a certain Captain 





(63) Ibid., 17 May 1793. 

(64) Ibid., 22 July, 1798, No. 5. 

(65) Ib:d., 22 Feb. 1796. 

(66) Ibid., 17 Dec. 1792. 

(67) Bengal Public Сопв., 17 Dec. 1792, 3 
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Archer, who, whilst building a ship at Rangoon, was oppressively treated 
by the Government officers. Failing to obtain redress, he decided to 
proceed to Ауа and lay his complaints before the King. He managed to 
escape in a small boat and to evade the armed vessels which the Governor 
of Rangoon, fearing for his own head, sent off in pursuit, their crews being 
encouraged with the promise of a large reward for his capture. Fortunately 
Captain Archer reached Ava safely and related the story of his unmeritted 
sufferings to the Emperor, who at once promised him compensation and the 
punishment of the guilty officials. Another Governor of Rangoon was 
immediately appointed, and all those who had been concerned in oppress- 
ing the captain were executed (68). 

In July 1793, just after the news of the outbreak of war between 
England and France reached India, a number of Frenchmen cruising off 
the Coringa coast in an old leaky vessel, hoisted Burmese colours and seized 
a ketch, the Phonix, belonging to Tyler, which was lying in the roads, and 
ran off to Rangoon in her, leaving their own vessel to founder. When ten 
English merchant captains in Rangoon requested that the ketch should be 
handed over to them as British property, on Tyler's behalf, the Burmese 
Government, though understanding perfectly well the magnitude of the out- 
rage, threw them into gaol and ordered the ship to be sold for the benefit of 
the French pirates. “ Our private feeling on this extraordinary occasion, 
we beg to suppress," wrote the captains. “ Indeed we entirely forget our 
own sufferings in reflecting on the more atrocious insult and indignity offered 
by impotent wretches to the British fag. The ketch was fitted out by the 
French and sailed from hence a few days ago to the eastward under Burma 
colours. She carries eight guns and is well manned with Europeans." Before 
making any representations, the Governor-General-in-Council instructed the 
Secretary to ascertain whether all or any of the captains who had signed the 
letter were trading in the eastern seas with the Company's permission (69). 

In December 1794 the Governor-General-in-Council informed the Court 
of Directors that they had decided to send Captain Symes on an embassy to 
Ava in order to obtain information about the produce and manufactures of 
Burma, and in the hope of developing “а constant and amicable " commer- 
cial intercourse between the two countries (70). 

Тһе English East India Company had' had no Factory, settlement or 
Resident in Burma since 1759, when the massacre of its servants at Negrais 
damped all enthusiasm for such enterprise; and although Vansittart, the 
Governor of Bengal, was given permission to establish a Factory in Burma 
and was granted a site near Rangoon, by the Emperor Naungdawgyi, 
Alaungpaya's successor, in 1761 (71), and although Verelst, the Governor 
from 1767 to 1769, declared іп 1768 that the gift promised “ to be pro- 
ductive of advantages both to the Company and to individuals " (72), no 





(68) Ibid., 17 Dec. 1792. "These letters were to '' lie for consideration for the present,” 
(69) Bengal Public Cons., 7 Oct. 1793, No. 16. 

(70) Bengal Pol. Letter to Court, 30 Dec. 1794. 

(71) Bengal Public Cons., 4 Sept. 1761, 8 March 1762, 1 Feb. 1768. 

(72) Ibid., 1 Feb. 1768. 
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attempt was made to take advantage of the offer. Іп 1770 the French 
obtained a similar concession, and their trade was to be duty free, but their 
experiences, too, in Burma, had been unfortunate, and there was no more 
enthusiasm at Pondichéry than at Calcutta or Madras for ventures in Burma. 
In the summer of 1783, however, when the French despatched three ships to 
Rangoon to get provisions for the starving French army and people of 
Pondichéry at the close of the Anglo-French war (1778-1783), Suffren, the 
famous Admiral who commanded the East Indian squadron, suggested to 
de Bussy, the Governor-General of the French East Indies, that it would be 
good opportunity to re-open negotiations with the Burmese Government for 
a commercial treaty. So M. Geslin, who commanded the ships, and was 
considered to be '' bien propre à s'acquitter des missions dont vous voudrez 
le charger " (73), was instructed not merely to purchase cargoes but also 
to negotiate a treaty of commerce and friendship, which, said de Bussy, 
“selon toutes les personnes qui connaissent ce pays là peut nous être trés 
advantageux " (74). At this time, too, the French were considering the 
possibility of transferring their headquarters from Pondichéry to Burma, but 
de Bussy's weighty criticisms, communicated to the French Government at 
home оп 4 August 1784, caused the ill-considered scheme to be abandoned. 
He pointed out that the protracted struggle between the Burmese and the 
Talaings had reduced the country to a state of anarchy. It was not practi- 
cable to acquire Rangoon, which was the only convenient place: a large force 
would be required to gain and retain it. The English, he continued, had 
never succeeded in establishing themselves on the Burma coast, and their 
servants at Negrais had been cut off. “ Je sais cependant qu'ils y ont un 
petit endroit dans le nord, oà ils tiennent un employé sans cesse à la veille 
d'étre égorgé " (75). Finally, in 1794, M. Lescallier, one of two Commis- 
sioners whom the French National Assembly had sent in 1791 to the Iles de 
France and de Bourbon, to win over the French colonies in the East Indies to 
the cause of the Revolution (76), reported to the National Convention in 
Paris that the Emperor of Ava had sent an envoy to Pondichéry to negotiate 
a commercial treaty. “ Ce pays est riche et vaste offrant de beaux objets 
aux spéculations de commerce." It would be a simple matter, he thought, 
to induce the King to renew the offer of a Factory site which had been made 
in 1770, and Lescallier was convinced that the Burmese were desirous of 
seeing the French established in their country. “ Je sais que les Anglais ne 
sont point aimés dans ce pays et que les frangais y obtiendraient aisément 
des moyens de commerce et des distinctions utiles." Не had arranged for a 
frigate to be sent to Pegu with a capable envoy, but the Anglo-French war 
had prevented its dispatch (77). 





(73) Pondichéry Records. Suffren to de Bussy, 11 Aug. 1783. 

(74) Ibid., de Bussy to the Marquis de Castries, 9 бері. 1783. 

(75) Ibid., de Bussy to the Marquis de Castries, 4 Aug. 1784. 

(76) Ibid., de Bertrand (Ministre de la Marine) to de Fresne and Mottet, 8 Oct. 1791. 

(77) Ibid., Lescallier to the National Convention, 15 Oct. 1794. $ 
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Іп April 1787, а few weeks before the frontier trouble of that year 
began, the King of Ava sent to the Governor-General a proposal for a treaty 
of commerce between Burma and the East India Company. Іп magniloquent 
language the King informed Lord Cornwallis that Burma excelled every other 
country in the world; his palace, studded with gold and precious stones, was 
like the heavens and more revered than any other place in the universe; his 
occupations resembled the business of the chief of the angels. Теп thou- 
sand Rajas paid daily attendance at his durbar; he was as the sun blessed 
with the light of wisdom, as a great sea among two thousand rivers and many 
nullahs, as a lofty mountain surrounded by forty thousand hills; like the 
lightning, his mandates suffered no resistance or control. His subjects were 
endowed with virtue and the principles of justice, and they refrained from 
all immoral practices. His troops required neither injunctions nor com- 
mands, and his elephants and horses were without number. But his Araka- 
nese subjects, far from being supremely virtuous, were “ as snakes wounding 
men ... eaters of the flesh of men." 

The King suggested that if à commercial treaty was arranged, so that , 
traders from Bengal might easily go to Burmese ports to buy pearls, ivory and 
wax, and Burmese merchants freely go to Chittagong to purchase the products 
and manufactures of Bengal, " perfect amity and alliance would ensue from 
such engagements " (78). Mr. Bird, the Collectar of Chittagong, forwarded 
the King's letter to Lord Cornwallis, and was instructed to inform the Burmese 
Emperor that the British Government was well disposed to enter into a 
treaty of commerce with him, and that he proposed to depute one of the 
Company's servants in a few months’ time to receive detailed proposals. 
In the meantime, if the King chose to send ап envoy to Calcutta, the 
Governor-General would receive him with every attention (79). But the 
frontier trouble which developed immediately afterwards endangered ami- 
cable relations, and the King's proposition came to nothing. The Chittagong 
Collector, who, as we have seen, was not well disposed towards the Araka- 
nese fugitives, because he was unaware of the barbarous and merciless treat- 
ment which they had experienced at the hands of their conquerors, was 
anxious that such a treaty should be signed, in order that the Arakanese who 
for years had been infesting Bengal with impunity, might be either extirpated 
or kept in subjection. Further, he considered that unless a friendly treaty was 
negotiated, the Burmese, by making an alliance with the enemy, might prove 
very troublesome in case the Company again became involved in war with 
European Powers (80). | 

As is well known, the Governor-General-in-Council decided, іп Decem- 
ber 1794, to send an envoy to the Burmese Court, partly with the object of 
counteracting French influence, and partly to prevent the recurrence of 
frontier disputes, and to negotiate a commercial treaty. Captain Symes, on 


whom Sir John Shore's choice fell, left Calcutta on 21 February 1785, and 





(78) Bengal Secret Cons., 9 May 1787. 
- (79) Bengal Secret Letter to Court, 16 Aug. 1787. 
. (80) Bengal Secret Сопз., 9 May 1787. а 
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after a five-day visit to Andamans, reached Rangoon on 20 March. But 
although every mark of attention and respect was shown to him at his first 
introduction, to the local officials, he declared that their subsequent conduct 
evinced distrust and jealousy, and was such * as to render his speedy return 
to Bengal a probable circumstance " (81). The Governor-General, how- 
ever, did not find this news particularly discouraging—it was only what we 
had reason to expect, he said. “|! was natural to suppose that his deputa- 
tion would meet with some obstacles, but in the confidence of its ultimate 
success we were not alarmed at the prospect of intervening difficulties " (82). 

The progress of his negotiations with the Burmese Court is so fully set 
forth in his published narrative, that it need not detain us here. Symes re- 
turned to Calcutta on 27 November, arriving on 18 December, not with a 
formal commercial treaty, for the King of Ava considered it to be altogether 
beneath his dignity to negotiate on equal terms with the representative of 
the Governor-General, who was merely a subject of the King of England, 
but with a letter to Sir John Shore, laying down the conditions on which trade 
should be carried on (83). English merchants were to be permitted to 
trade in any part of Burma on payment of the usual duties. The Company 
was permitted to depute a commercial Resident to Rangoon if it so desired. 
British imports into Burma were to pay a duty of 10 per cent. to the King; 
the port charges were carefully defined; and a duty of 5 per cent. was to be 
paid on teak taken out of the country (84). 

In the spring of 1796 Sir John Shore deputed Captain Hiram Cox, of 
the Bengal Native Infantry, to Rangoon in the capacity of Resident. In 
1821 his son published his father's journal in a volume which runs to over 
four hundred pages, but many points of especial interest to the historian are 
dealt with only in Cox's unpublished letters to the Governor-General-in- 
Council. These we shall notice in some detail. 


In view of the difficulties which he experienced, his instructions, which 
were addressed to him on 27 June 1796, together with the Governor- 
General's reply to а number of queries which Cox submitted to him before 
leaving Calcutta, are of peculiar interest. Не was informed that the com- 
merce between the two countries could not be promoted by any specific 
efforts on his part. Trade must be left to its natural course, and the Resident 
must interfere only in order to procure redress for injuries which British sub- 
jects might sustain, and to prevent as far as possible any misconduct on their 
part. On no account must he himself, directly or indirectly, indulge in 
trade. 

Further, he must take measures to prevent the establishment of French 
influence in Burma, to prevent Frtnch warships or privateers from obtaining 
supplies in Burmese ports, and to prevent the sale of their prizes. Captain 





(81) Bengal Pol. Letter to Court, 12 May 1795. 

(82) Ibid. 

(83) In-his History of Burma (p. 221) Sir Arthur Phayre stated that the King did not reply 
to the Governor-General's letter. 

(84) Symes, Embassy to Ava, p. 419. 
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Symes had informed the Bengal Government that the French had long main- 
tained an agent at Rangoon, and that the port of Mergui was sometimes 
utilised by their frigates and privateers (85). Cox, however, was not re- 
quired to demand any concessions on this point: “ Your success must de- 
pend upon your address alone. It may be promoted by impressing the 
Burma Government with adequate notions: of the British power in India, 
whilst you obviate the risk of exciting jealousy or apprehension by a clear 
exposition of the specific principles by which its intercourse with foreign 
nations is regulated; as the deputation of a person of rank to Calcutta, of 
which an intention was once entertained by the King of Ava, appears to 
afford the most likely means of their receiving proper impressions on these 
points, you will give every encouragement to such a deputation should the 
King resume his intentions of sending it or hinting at such a measure " (86). 

Captain Symes had been compelled to take off his shoes before entering 
the King's palace, and to prostrate himself at the gateways. Cox wished to 
know whether he should endeavour to obtain any relaxation of this oppres- 
sive ceremonial. Не was informed that he must be careful to make it 
clearly understood that he appeared in Burma only in the capacity of Resi- 
dent, not as Ambassador, for-an Ambassador would be compelled to pay 
attention to etiquette which a Resident might dispense with; and that it 
would be inadvisable to attempt to procure any relaxation of the ceremonials 
as practised towards Captain Symes. Cox was not to consider himself 
authorised to interfere in any disputes between Brizish subjects unless they 
requested his interference. АП British subjects were to be considered en- 
titled to his protection. Applications from the Burmese Government for 
arms or military stores should be discouraged so long as the war between 
England and France lasted but there would be no objection to his entertain- 
ing such applications after the conclusion of peace. The Governor-General- 
in-Council considered that there was then no necessity to check the importa- 
tion of military stores by British subjects (87). 

Captain Cox left Calcutta on 15 September 1796 on board the Swallow 
packet, but it was not until the 25th, that the pilot was dropped off the Sand- 
heads (88). During the voyage Cox decided that he would not salute the 
town of Rangoon unless the Government agreed to return an equal number 
of guns: this shows that he was already anticipating trouble and was deter- 
mined to stick pertinaciously to his rights (89). Long before he entered 
the Rangoon river, too, he had decided not to assume the public functions 
of his station until the etiquette of his reception had been satisfactorily 


settled at Court. 





(85) Symes, Embassy to Ava, p. 398; Bengal Pol. Cons., 21 Dec. 1795. Symes to the 
Gov.-Gen.-in-Council, 18 Dec. 1795. 

(86) Bengal Pol. Cons., 27 June 1796. 

(87) Bengal Pol. Cons., 12 Sept. 1796. 

(88) Ibid., 2 March 1798. 

(89) Ibid., 21 Nov. 1796. 
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On 8 October 1796 they picked up a pilot at the mouth of the Rangoon 
river, but he was so incompetent that he ran the ship on to the bar, where it 
remained in a dangerous position until, after much difficulty, it was refloated 
on the turn of the tide. On the 10th, the boat anchored near the town, and 
Cox intimated that he would refuse to land unless the Government's intention 
to receive him at the custom house, like any captain of a merchant ship, was 
altered. They were under the impression that he was coming to settle 
amongst them merely as a merchant, and so he considered that it was very 
necessary to convince them at the outset that he was entitled to а very differ- 
ent reception (90). 

He left Rangoon on 5 December 1796, and, after a long journey up the 
river, he arrived at Amarapura on 24 January 1797. But he was left to live 
on an uninhabited sand bank in the river opposite the city until the King's 
orders arrived; he was denied all communication with the Court and not 
allowed to buy provisions in the city. Тһе treatment he received, however, 
was largely the outcome of his unauthorised assumption of the status of 
Ambassador, and he evidently made little attempt to conceal his contempt 
for the Burmese Government. “ А man,” he said, " had need of an abund- 
ant stock of patience to deal with these people, who are the most ignorant, 
presumpting, and rapacious set of beings І ever met with” (91). “ Con- 
cessions to a people so insensible to the rites of hospitality and devoid of all 
liberal sentiments, would only stimulate their arrogance instead of con- 
ciliating their friendship. No: maxim of human politics is truer than that of 
' Fight your enemy with his own weapons." The suaviter in modo is nothing 
without the fortiter in re. Ап audacious, ignorant people flushed with con- 
quest and inflated with pride from an undeserved career of success, are not 
to be won by simpering and soothing, they must be wooed in the martial 
spirit—sword in hand " (91). “І am morally certain," he declared, “ that 
all attempts to establish ап amicable intercourse with the Burmese will be 
delusive and fruitless until we have made them fear us " (92). He regarded 
the King as inexpressibly mean. His Majesty, he said, had received presents 
valued at 25,000 rupees, and in return the Resident received a few baskets 
of rancid walnuts, for which he paid. Не told of a French doctor whom the 
King sent for to cure a whitlow on the finger which had baffled the skill of 
the Court physicians and magicians. The doctor posted up to Court at his 
own expense in hopes of making his fortune. Не cured the whitlow and the 
King rewarded him by telling him he was a clever fellow; and ordered five 
baskets of rice, ten Ibs. of salt fish and two lbs. of balachoung to be given 
to him (93). "' [n point of mental qualifications, virtues and acquirements," 
said Cox, “they are the most despicable nation I know on earth ” (93). 
“ The Burma Court appears to me an assembly of clowns" (94). 


(90) Ibid. 

(91) Bengal Pol. Cons., 2 March 1798, M.S. Diary, 21 May 1797, enclosed in his Despatch, 
to the Gov.-Gen., 23 Nov. 1797. 2 

(82) Ibid., M.S. Diary, 17 Sept. 1797. 

(93) Ibid., Despatch, dated 27 Nov. 1797. 

(94) Ibid., Despatch, dated 25 Nov. 1797. 
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Cox admitted his incompetence as а diplomatist. “] confess myself 
but a novice in the diplomatic art," he wrote. “ Immersed іп an ocean of 
intrigue without light or guide but what I can derive from the glimmerings 
of my own reason and experience, being so unhappily debarred communica- 
tion with those from whose enlightened minds and sound judgment-! should 
receive instruction and advice " (95). , 

He acknowledged that as soon as the nature of his mission was under; 
stood in Rangoon, he was well received by the local officials (96). He ad- 
mitted that his first reception at Court on 8 February 1797 was most gxa- 
cious (97) ; the neglect and contempt with which he was subsequently treated 
was largely due to his insistence that he should be placed on àn equality with 
the King's ministers. The Court understood a Resident to be a provincial 
Governor, with powers of life and death; so it was in all seriousness proposed 
that he should take an oath of allegiance to the King. by swallowing a 
quantity of consecrated water in whith muskets, lances and other warlike 
instruments had been immersed, in public at the pagoda, in the presence of 
the Ministers (98). Cox, too, acknowledged that the common people were 
friendly to him, and that the King severely reprimanded his officials who 
had been favouring the French, and ordered all the vagabond Frenchmen 
in the country to be arrested, that they might be deported (99). 

One of his earliest blunders at Amarapura was his misrepresentation 
of British policy in Assam. When he was informed that a Burmese army of 
20,000 men had set out to effect а palace revolution in Assam, he told the 
Ministers that it might cause a war between the English and Burmese nations, 
since Assam was tributary to, and under the protection of, the East India 
Company. Іп reality, however, Assam was in по way a dependent State, 
and Captain Welsh's detachment had been sent into the country in order to 
expel a number of bandits from Bengal who, had been increasing the pre- 
vailing disorder and anarchy. Тһе Government of Bengal had expressly 
repudiated any desire to acquire an influence in the internal administration 
of the country (100). 

In the second place, Captain Cox went far beyond his instructions in | 
proposing to ` superintend the introduction оҒа new silver coinage into Burma, ` 
and in suggesting that he and the Governor of Hanthawaddy should be 
granted the monopoly of the trade in betel-nut, salt and balachoung for three 
and a half years; they were to share the profits after a certain sum had been 
paid to the King (101). 

On 6 October Cox declared that his situation was desperate. But, he 
said, “ even if I should fall a victim to their savage policy I shall die with the 
conscious satisfaction of having left no prudent means unattempted to pro- 





(95) Ibid., M.S. Diary, 17 Sept. 1797. ` 
(96) Bengal Pol. Сопз., 21 Nov. 1796. Despatch, dated 19 Oct. 1796. 
(97) Bengal Pol. Cons., 2 Match 1798. Despatch, dated 15 July 1797. 
(98) Bengal Pol. Cons., 2 March 1798, M.S. Diary, 21 May 1797. 
(99) Ibid., M.S. Diary, 19 March 1797. 4 
(100) Ibid., 19 March 1794. 
* (101) Ibid., 2 March 1798. 
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mote the success of my mission and of having left untarnished the reputation 
of my country." Оп 17 October 1797 he gave a further lamentable display 
of the ineptitude of his diplomatic technique by leaving Amarapura suddenly 
without the King's permission. Не arrived at Rangoon on | November 
1797, after an absence of eleven months (102). Оп 9 November an order 
was issued forbidding him to leave the country, instructing pilots to run 
ashore any armed vessels that entered the river, and arranging for troops to 
be stationed below the town to prevent ships from coming up the 
river (103). When on 29 October a ship arrived from Penang presenting 
a very warlike appearance, and without a pilot, the Goveinment was in a 
great state of alarm; the troops rushed to arms, and two or three war boats 
were instantly manned, but on reconnoitring they found that she was only а 
merchantman (104). 

Cox declared that he was virtually a state prisoner; he even doubted 
whether the ship that carried his dispatches would be allowed to sail. Не 
believed that the King was seriously offended with the British, partly on 
account of his check at Chittagong, and partly on account of his expedition 
to Ássam, which he had recalled after receiving Cox's warning of the prob- 
able consequences. Не was alarmed by the notorious disaffection of his 
subjects, especially the Talaings, who were ever ready to rebel, and also by 
an ancient prophecy that Burma would be conquered by a nation wearing 
hats and having a red, white and blue flag (105). The Resident, however, 
determined that he would not. be arrested without a struggle. " Should they 
seize my person, policy may induce them to spare my life; it may prompt 
them to terminate it . . . . | am prepared for the worst and have only to 
recommend my family to your protection " (105). Не asked the Governor- 
General to send a warship to take him away, and a pilot from Calcutta, since 
" any man of common observation who has been here once with common 
precautions may pilot his own vessel ” (105). 

On 13 February 1798 the Governor-General-in-Council (106) resolved 
to recall Captain Cox and directed him to return to Bengal at the first suitable 
opportunity. It was hinted that the ‘* very unfavourable change which has 
so suddenly taken place in the disposition of the Court of Ava " (107) was 
the result of his own indiscretions and incapacity, and in a letter to the King 
of Ava the Board apologised for Captain Cox's disrespectful conduct in 
returning to Rangoon without His Majesty's permission (108). Тһе acting 
Governor-General promised to send another gentleman to reside at Rangoon 
if the King intimated to have one. 





(102) His published Journal stops at this point. 

(103) Bengal Pol. Cons., 2 March 1798. M.S. Diary, 9 Nov. 1797. 

(104) Bengal Pol. Cons., 2 March 1798. M.S. Diary, Postscript, 9 Nov. 1797. 

(105) Ibid", Cox’s Despatch, dated 27 Nov. 1797. 

(106) In the absence of Sir John Shore, Speke was acting Governor-General at this 
moment. Lord Mornington. who had been appointed to succeed Shore, arrived in Bengal 
in May 1798. 

(107) Bengal Pol. Cons., 2 March 1798. To Cox, 13 Feb. 1798. 

(108) Ibid , Mr. Speke, to the King of Ava, 20 Feb. 1798. 
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These despatches were carried to Rangoon by Captain Carey in the 
snow Peggy. Carey knew something of their contents, for Cox accused him 
of spreading calumnious reports among the Ministers at the port. Cox com- 
plained to the Governor, who declared that Carey was always drunk when 
he visited his house and consequently did not know what he was talking 
about; but the Governor admitted that Carey had told him that the Resident 
was being removed for incapacity (109). The European inhabitants, too, 
testified that Carey had informed the members of the local Government that 
Cox was recalled for misconduct; that he was “а low, ignorant man of по 
consequence at Calcutta; that he had obtained his appointment by begging 
and entreaty; that he had greatly injured the English interests while in Burma 
dominions, by his improper pride and ignorance;—and that he—would be 
punished according to his deserts as soon as he returned to Bengal" They 
declared that Carey had “ disgraced the character of an Englishman by carry- 
ing a musket as one of the myowun’s slaves," and that he had appeared in 
public in Burmese dress (110). This highly improper conduct excited the 
indignation of the Bengal Government, and he was prohibited from making 
any further voyages to any Burmese port (111). 


Meanwhile, on 27 December 1797 a ship arrived from Calcutta biing- 
ing some parcels of necessaries for Captain Cox. The Government ordered 
them to be examined at the custom house—a breach of privilege, and а 
proceeding, said the Resident, which threatened to destroy the safety of 
his official correspondence. He convened a meeting of the English mer- 
chants and captains in the town, who unanimously agreed to suspend all 
trade until these orders were rescinded. Not until 2 January 1798 were 
Cox's demands satisfied (112). 


During the last few weeks of his stay іп Rangoon, he succeeded іп over- 
coming the official prejudice against him, апа declared, indeed, that he had 
been living on the friendliest of terms with the Ministers. Не effected а 
complete revolution of sentiments in his favour, freely took part in the 
Burmese water festival at the vernal equinox at the Governor's house, and 
entertained all the Ministers and nearly the whole town in Burmese style at 
his own house. On 28 April 1798 royal orders arrived which were con- 
sidered to comprise ‘‘ every right and power ' which the Resident had 
claimed. The Shahbunder who brought the letter from Amarapura stated 
that the heir apparent had exerted his influence with his father to promote 
an alliance with the English. The Resident was granted a piece of ground 
for а Factory, house and garden, but the house had to be of wood, and the 
surrounding fence of bamboos and mats constructed “іп a temporary 
manner like those of the Ministers of the Burma Empire " (113). 





(109) Bengal Pol. Cons., 10 Sept. 1798. Cox’s Despatch, dated 27 March 1798. 
(110) Ibid., Despatch, of 8 April 1798. 

(111) Bengal Pol. Cons., 10 Sept. 1798. 

(112) Ibíd., 13 March 1798. Cox's Despatch, dated 5 Jan. 1798. 

(118) Ibid., 10 Sept, 1798, Cox's Despatches, dated 28 April апі 30 April 1798. 
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Captain Cox had embarked on the Carolina, which had been sent from 
Calcutta, four-days earlier. Не was attended from the house to the ship by 
all the chief members of the Government, and he received addresses of 
thanks from the native merchants. Не actually left the Rangoon river on 
1 May, and arrived in the Hooghli on the lOth (114). 

The circumstance that he departed under very favourable conditions, 
however, did nothing to modify the unfavorable judgment which the 
Governor-General-in-Council had formed of his conduct. They declared 
that he had altogether lost sight of the nature and objects of his appoint- 
ment. Не had needlessly alienated and antagonised the Burmese Court 
by laying claim to distinction which were altogether unwarranted by his 
instructions and inconsistent with the character of his mission. His pro- 
posals to introduce a new currency and to monopolise the trade in betel nut, 
salt and balachoung were severely criticised as being utterly inconsistent 
with his situation and instructions; they "contributed greatly to excite that 
jealousy which appears to have been entertained to the real objects of his 
deputation.” It was evident that the Court of Ava entertained the strongest 
diseatisfaction at his conduct, and that there had been no hope of removing 
it so long as Captain Cox remained in the country. The Board had refused 
to accept his suggestion that a warship should be sent to bring him back 
to Calcutta, and considered it sufficient to write to the King and the 
Viceroy of Pegu, expressing their regret at the misunderstandings which 
"Captain Cox had caused, and notifying his recall. “ We thought it proper 
also to observe to Captain Cox that it was of great importance to the 
merchants concerned in the trade to Rangoon as well as to the success 
of any measures which it might be hereafter thought proper to adopt for 
renewing our intercourse with the Burma Court, that he should leave the 
country without affording any ground of complaint to the Ava Government, 
or taking any steps that might lead to their offering any personal indignity, 
and that it would therefore be necessary that during his stay at Rangoon 
he should conduct himself with all possible circumspection, abstaining from 
all unconciliatory language in his intercourse with the public officers, and 
carefully avoiding giving rise to any suspicions that it might be our interest 
to take hostile measures subsequent to his recall, or to deviate in any 
respect from the friendly piinciples which we have professed towards the 
Ava Government " (115). 

His mischievous misrepresentation of the situation in Assam, and his 
bitter animadversions on the conduct of Captain Symes, also provoked the 
Board's censure. Не declared that the Burmans had led Captain Symes 
about like a wild beast for the amusement of the multitude, and had insulted 
him with the most audacious mockery. Symes " had wandered in a maze of 
of error from the beginning to the end of his negotiation, and if some 
glimmerings of light occasionally reached him, it had been quenched by false 
shame, which forbid his revealing it." “‘ But how unpardonable,” he added, 





(114) Bengal Pol. Cons., 26 June 1798. Cox to the Gov.-Gen., Calcutta, 12 June 1798, 
(115) Bengal Pol. Letter to Court, 16 March 1798. . 
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" this silence, where the honour and interests of his country was at stake— 
and if indignation flashes on my mind for the moment, it surely may be 
pardoned in a man who has suffered what ] have done, and whose life and 
honour is still depending." <“ 1 shall never forget," he went on, “his last 
words to me when | was оп the eve of embarking. Не quoted that well. 
known line of the Aeneid, 
times Danos et dona ferentes 

and said to my interpreter a few days before, ' Take care that the Burmas 
don't eat your master. Did he then consider me a victim consigned to 
destruction, and had he apprised you of the danger to which your represent- 
ative would be exposed? | am sure he had not. There is nothing in his 
Narrative from which such an inference would be drawn. The Burma Court 
and nation are there depicted as a most polished, hospitable and sagacious 
people. His public indignities are glossed over anc his personal consolements 
are ostentatiously displayed. The fallacious and trivial concessions of a 
treacherous Government are detailed with all the embellisiments of diction 
—while the bleeding interests and honour of his country were prostrated 
unnoticed; even to such an excess is his adulation carried that the kennels 
of defamation were asked to vilify the characters of Englishmen in order 
to exalt the justice and indulgent policy of his Burma friends " (116). 

The Governor-General-in-Council not only dissented from Captain Cox's 
opinions of his predecessor, but expressed their disapprobation of the style 
and language in which they were recorded, and their regret that he had failed 
to display that prudence and consideration which marked the whole of 
"Symes's conduct. On the other hand, they acknowledged that although 
they had been under the necessity of disapproving his conduct, they were 
convinced that he had been uniformly actuated by a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the Company's interests, and regretted that his recall was indispensable 

It is interesting to compare the terms of this Despatch to the Court of 
Directors with the statement made by Captain Cox's son in the introduction 
to the published volume of his father's diary, that the Governor-General 
" expressed himself perfectly satisfied with his conduct during his nego- 
tiation with the Burma Government " (117). 

The Court of Directors was much more:unsparing in its censures than 
the Government of Bengal. The determination to recall! the Resident was 
fully approved, and, moreover, the Court directed chat he should even be 
suspended from the Company's service. They expressed their satisfaction 
with the able and judicious manner in which Captein Symes had accom- 
plished the objects of his mission, and were entirely in agreement with the 
Governor-General in condemning the conduct of Cox. “ Notwithstanding 
instances of caprice, arrogance and incivility in the behaviour of the Burmese 
Court towards Captain Cox during his journey to the capital, and in his 
prolonged and inhospitable detention on a barren island in the vicinity of 





(116) Bengal Pol. Cons., 2 March 1798. Cox's Despatch, dated 27 Nov. 1797. 
(117) Cox, Journal of a Residence in the Burman Empire, p. vi. 
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it," they wrote, " we are still of opinion that the objects of the deputation 
might in a great measure have been attained if, as you observe, he had not 
altogether lost sight of the nature and objects of his appointment." They 
condemned his demands, put forward to the Burmese Court, as ` improper 
and extravagant," ‘‘ unwarranted Бу the letter or spirit of his instructions.” 
His proposal regarding the salt trade called for the ‘‘ severest reprehension "’; 
" we condemn his conduct in this instance as a grose departure from his 
public duty and character, and sincerely lament that this disgraceful docu- 
ment should remain upon the Burman records. We entirely concur in 
your remarks upon the opinions of Captain Cox concerning Captain Symes, 
with this additional observation, that the censures expressed by him, if the 
justice of them had not been disallowed, would have afforded no exculpation 
of his own misconduct " (118). 

When, in June 1799 Lord Mornington decided to send an envoy to 
Arakan to explain to the Burmese Government the precise situation of the 
thousands of Arakanese fugitives in the Company's territory, Captain Cox 
was not invited to undertake the negotiations. Не was, however, ordered 
to go to Chittagong to supervise relief measures for these refugees and to 
settle them on the land. It was whilst he was performing this duty that he 
fell a victim to the unhealthy climate, at the early age of thirty-nine (119). 

Cox believed that a firm alliance with the Burmese nation was indis- 
pensably necessary for the security of the British possessions in the East; and 
that if the Company did not take steps to prevent it, the French would invade 
Burma at the end of the war (120). The net result, therefore, of Captain 
Cox's mission to Burma was to weaken the possibility of the Company's 
being able to counteract French influence and designs. The Court of 
Directors viewed the situation that had been created with dismay and regret, 
and could see no means of re-establishing a friendly understanding with the 
Burmese Court. However, they recommended the Governor-General to keep 
this object always in view, and to neglect no suitable opportunity of regain- 
ing the good will of the Burmese King. Captain Symes's second embassy 
to Amarapura, in the year 1802, was the result of this recommendation. 

Since the East India Company had no Factory in Burma, trade between 
Bengal and Burma was carried on entirely by private merchants. But the 
very substantial increase of the Company's imports from China during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century compelled the Court of Directors 
to consider ways and means of increasing its export trade—of finding new 
markets for the manufactures and staple productions of Great Britain. [t 
was hoped, for example, that trade with Assam, Bhutan and Thibet might 
be developed, so that а much-needed supply of gold might be drawn into 
Bengal, and that English woollen goods, which were hardly saleable in 
India, might be sold in large quantities. In 1797 the Directors came to 


(118) Bengal Pol. Letter from Court, 7 March 1800. 

(119) Bengal Pol. Letter to Court, 27 Feb. 1802; Bengal Pol. Cons., 24 June 1799. Cox, 
Journal, p. vii. 

(120) Bengal Pol. Cons., 2 March 1798, Cox's Despatch, dated 27 Nov. 1798. 
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the conclusion that a very considerable market fcr British manufactured 
goods might be developed in Burma, and they directed the Bengal Govern- 
ment "to turn their thoughts to that subject " (121). Although Burma 
had only а small population, Cox believed that the people were particularly 
partial to both British and Indian manufactured goods, and that both the 
British and the Indian export trade was likely to benefit by increased com- 
mercial intercourse with Burma (122). | 


Moreover, nearly all the Burmese . people were cultivazors; therefore 
they were not likely to compete with the English аз manufacturers іп any 
branch of industry. On the other hand, their concentration on agriculture 
was likely to be of great value, for in Bengal the monsoon was often either 
too scanty or superabundant, and the crops were either deficient or parti- 
ally destroyed by floods. It should be remembered that it was Burma 
rice which averted absolute starvation at Pondichéry in 1783, and Burma 
rice would enable the people of Bengal to survive a famine a: any time, for 
in, Burma the monsoon had never been known to feil. 


Further, from Burma might be derived an alternative supply of raw 
cotton for export to China. In, the ‘nineties the Company was exporting 
from Bombay an annual average of 55,000 bales valued at about 25 lakhs, 
but this cotton could be only partially paid for with Bengal, China and 
European goods, and about ten lakhs had to be paid in cash. It was 
believed that Burmese cotton could be wholly paid for with Indian and 
British manufactured goods, and that it could be exported more cheaply 
than Bombay cotton. Raw cotton was already being extensively produced 
in Burma and exported to China up the Irrawaddy river into the province 
of Yunan, in country boats carrying, usually, a hundred baskets each con- 
taining a hundred viss—that is, a total of 36,500 lbs. Captain Cox declared 
that the country was well adapted to cotton growing, and that Burmese 
cotton, especially the brown kind of which nankeens were made, found 
favour with the Chinese. АП that was required to develop оноп growing 
in Burma was the co-operation of the Government. and then any quantity 
might be procured. The supply, too, it was felt, would be little liable to 
the irregularities and uncertainties which were often experienced at Bombay 
—such as the failure of the crop, and an early onset of the monsoon which 
interfered with shipping (123). 

Buma was in a position to furnish other articles of export which were 
in particular demand in China; the export of these products would enable 
the Company to purchase its China investment more easily end to decrease 
its export of silver bullion to Canton. Sticklac was а valuable export, and 
about 200,000 viss were exported annually, of an average value of 45 rupees 
. per 100 viss. Ivory, being royal property, could not legally be exported, 
but a considerable quantity was smuggled out of the country. Rice was 





(121) Bengal Pol. Letter from Court, 4 Oct. 1797. | = 
(122) Bengal Pol. Cons., 1 Oct. 1799. 
(128) Bengal Pol. Cons., 1 Oct. 1799. Cox to the Gov.-Gen., Calcutta, 15 Sept. 1799. 
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abundantly produced and sold in Rangoon at about eight annas per maund, 
but its exportation except as ships’ provisions was generally prohibited (124). 


Although a fine quality of teak was obtainable at Bombay, it was ex- 
pensive; Burma was a more abundant and a cheaper source of supply, and 
Burma timber was carried to the west coast of India as well as to Calcutta 
(125). England's supplies of timber for shipbuilding purposes were 
dwindling during the eighteenth century; the situation was causing the 
British Government some anxiety and making them consider India as an 
alternative source of supply. Cox suggested that Burma would be able to 
meet British requirements with the greatest ease. There was no teak in 
the Company's territory; that which was obtained from the ghats to the 
north of Bombay was not of a large scantling such as shipbuilders preferred; 
whilst that which was procured from the Travancore country was so re- 
mote from water carriage as to be more than double the price of Burma 
teak. Cox himself had possessed a ship built of Burma teak that was 
nearly thirty years old, and he said that the timbers of the old stockade 
which had been removed at Rangoon in 1797 were as fresh and as sound 
at heart as when they were planted nearly forty years earlier (126). 
Pondichéry had been almost destroyed during the Anglo-French wars; its 
hospital, barracks and other public buildings were rebuilt with Burma teak 
(127). In 1727 Dupleix had remarked on the cheapness of Burma-built 
ships; at that time the timber could be had for nothing; labour alone had 
to be paid for. Whereas in the nineties shipbuilding rates were Кот £19 
to £20 per ton at Bombay, and from £16 to £17 at Calcutta, they were 
only from £12 to £13 at Rangoon. “ But," declared Cox, “' I have reason 
to think that if our supplies of teak from Rangoon were certain and abundant, 
ships of 800 tons burthen, equal in strength and capacity to our Indiamen, 
might be built at Calcutta for £15 per ton; and if a depot of timber was 
formed at Rangoon and Bassein, and regular artists employed, І have no 
doubt but that ships of the same or much greater burthens might be built 
there at £11 or £12 per ton, for timber of the largest dimensions may be 
procured without any great advance of price" (128). During the ‘nineties 
an annual average of 3,000 tons of shipping was built in the Rangoon yards 
at an average cost of £12 5s. per ton. 

The chief English exports to Burma were the sugar and muslins of 
Bengal, the linen of Madras, pottery, iron and brass ware, and woollen 
cloth. The principal Burmese exports to India were vegetable oil, 
petroleum (129), and, above all, teak. Captain Symes was informed that 





(124) Ibid. 

(128) Blancard, Manuel du Commerce des Indes Orientales et de la Chine, p 507, Sangermano. 
А Description of the Burmese Empire, р. 176. 

(126) Bengal Pol. Cons., 1 Oct. 1799. 

(127) Pondichery Records. de Bussy to de Castries, 9 September 1783. 

(128) Bengal Pol. Сопв., 1 Oct. 1799. 

(129) Cox believed that the gross value of the oil obtained yearly from the 520 wells at 
Yenangyaung amounted to about 1,362,000 rupees. It was sold in Rangoon for Rs 3-3-6 
per 112 Ibs. (Cox, Journal of a Residence іп the Burman Empire, p. 44) a 
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the value of British imports into Rangoon for the year 1794-5 was over 
twelve lakhs (130). According to the figures collected by Cox, Burma's 
foreign sea-borne trade was valued at about 23 lakhs a year, during the 
seventeen nineties, the imports amounting to 15,60,000 rupees (131). and 
the exports to 7,60,000, the balance of trade against Burma being met by 
the payment of silver bullion smuggled out of the country (132). 


А. ASPINALL. 


(130) Symes, Embassy to Avt, p. 480. 

(181) His figures are іп ticals, but the Rangoon tical was worth about two shillings, 
proctically equivalent to the rupee. 

(182) The Burmese Government prohibited the export of silver. Cox's detailed figures 
are here given; they are obviously only approximately accurate. 


Burma’s smports by sea at Bassein and Rangcon. 


Country goods from Bengal ET "E ..  8,47,255 
Country goods from Madras 2% б Яе 58,450 
From China FON "e eus n 454 81,050 
From the Malabar Coast ... _ xus aes ise 5,850 
From the Malay Islands ... it rr dis 92,750 
From the Nicobar Islands .. d. 5 ei 56,250 
From Europe... С ve ET .. 9,883,620 
Various articles from Bengal, etc. not enumerated iss 24,775 
10,00,000 

Smuggled goods ... ales M T .. 2,00,000 
Total imports by shipping | ... 12,00,000 

Imports by boat via Arakan, Bassein and Rangoon -.. 3,60,000 

Total foreign imports by sea .. 15,60,000 _ 


Exports from Burma. 


By shipping from Rangoon and Bassein SE .. 7,00,000 
By boats from Rangoon and Bassein ... ia іш 20,000 
By boats from Arakan .. ae ss e 40,000 

Total exports .. 7,60,000 
Balance of trade against Burma by sea Ki .. 8,00,000 


Deduct balance in favour of Burma оп the China made ...  4,00,000 


Net balance against Burma оп the whole of its foreign trade 4,00,000 


Cox explains that the boats above mentioned (about 40 or 50 in number, from Arakan) 
were from 300 to 400 maunds burthen, proceeding from Arakan, Cheduba, etc., to Bengal with 
small cargoes of rice and salt fish. They left annually at the beginning of the south-west 
monsoon, and returned in the north-east monsoon. Other and larger boats, from 1,000 to 1,500 

. maunds burthen, manned with from 20 to 25 men each, proceeded from Rangoon (10 or 12 each 
year) and from various towns on the Irrawaddy south of Pagan (about 30 each year), vía the 
- Bassein river, along the Arakanese coast to Dacca, and even to Patna and Benares. 
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APPENDIX. 


The following letters also illustrate the difficulties which English mer- 
chants trading in Burma had to encounter. [+ will, however, be noticed that 
Dyer's letter to Captain Symes puts the policy of the Burmese Government 
in a much more favourable light. His is the only uncritical letter which we 
have come across. Symes refers to him as the only reputable Englishman 
residing in Burma; in 1795 he had been there nearly seven years. Symes 
declared that there were eight ог ten others, " who are very worthless." 


(Bengal Pol. Сопв., 21 Dec. 1795). 


Robert Dyer to Captain Symes, Rangoon (1795). 


2... During the time of my residence at this place, which is between 
six and seven years, І have never met with any ill-treatment from any of the 
Government. I therefore have no reason for complaint. Europeans enjoy 
many privileges not granted to the natives of the country. 


" The laws and customs of the country being so different from that of 
our own, Europeans in general make great difficulties in strictly complying 
with them, which is the cause of many complaints between them and the 
Government. 

“Теге are many English vessels which come trading to this port which 
do not bring sufficient funds for purchasing a returning cargo. Those persons 

. meet with great difficulties and detentions in the transacting of their business 
at this port. 

" Vessels whom (sic) the commanders are strangers at the port, 
frequently meet with many difficulties by disposing of their cargoes to people 
of bad character, which often is the occasion of disputes with the Govern- 
ment besides the detention of the vessel. 

“А few years ago there was some reason for complaints being made 
against the Government of this place, which was occasioned by frequent 
changes taken place іп the Government. It sometimes happened that the 
town was left three or four months in the year without any of the heads of 
the Government being there, at which time both the merchants and com- 
manders of vessels find much difficulty in transacting their business. 

" Those who are now іп the Government here have been four or five 
years in office and begin now to be well acquainted with the mode of 
settling of disputes between the Europeans and natives which are in general 
left to the arbitration of some of our own countrymen . . ." 


(Bengal Pol. Cons., 21 Dec.1795). 


A Petition from the English Merchants and Traders residing at and trading to 
Rangoon, to the Government of Rangoon (1797). 

"... But your petitioners show that on or about the 8th day of this 
present month of March . . . . a Moor of the name of Boudin arrived here 
from Ava with an order said to be granted to him by his Burma Majesty 
which totally contradicts the terms of the treaty entered into with Captain 
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Symes . . . . and by which he claims under the title of Company to be the 
sole purchaser and seller of all the goods and merchandise imported and 
exported to and from this place. 

""That your petitioners having lately purchased goods from His Majesty's 
subjects at the annual pagoda fair, the said Boudin Compazy has forcibly 
compelled the owners thereof to deliver the same to him. That your peti- 
tioners are therefore apprehensive the said Boudin Company may employ 
the same power to force their goods from your petitioners, that he has already 
employed to force them from His Majesty's subjects . . . upon an arbitrary 
valuation of his own, perhaps at less than their prime cost, and that by thus 
making a monopoly of all the goods of the country produce, he may oblige 
your petitioners to receive the same from him at a rate far exceeding their 
intrinsic value. | 
. « . Your petitioners further show that ‘if the said Boudin Company 
is permitted to act in this arbitrary manner, that your petitioners no longer 
enjoying the privileges granted to them in this place, will be obliged to 
instruct their agents at Bengal and on the coast то remit them no more 
goods... 

е " Your petitioners therefore humbly pray that the Government of 
Rangoon will be pleased to issue their order that the said Boudin Company 
may be prevented from interfering with your petitioners in any of their 
mercantile concerns. That your petitioners may be allowed to enjoy all the 
privileges they have ever hitherto held in the sale and disposal of their own 
goods, and that the native merchants may be allowed to continue trading 
with your petitioners as formerly . . ." | 

(Notice that Dyer was one of the seven signatories). 


(Bengal Pol. Сопв., 2 March 1798). 


J. B. Reeves to Captain Cox. Amarapura, 25 july 1797. 


“4... As І find that I am the first Englishman who has availed himself 
of the late treaty to proceed up to their capital with merchendise, it may 
therefore neither prove unsatisfactory to our Government to know the de- 
pendence that is to be placed in their engagements, or unussful to my coun- 
trymen to be made acqueinted with the detail of my procsedings and the 
treatment which 1 have experienced from those faithless people. 


“ Taking our Government notification as the guide for my conduct, | 
proceeded in April last with a valuable investment of Europe and Bengal 
goods for Rangoon, where-| arrived on the 25th of that month, on the day 
following which, my goods were unshipped and carried, or, more properly 
speaking, dragged, away to the King's godown without the least regard to 
the nature of packages, by which violence | sustained considerable loss 
in the breakage of my glass and China ware, consequence that I could easily 
have avoided by employing my own people who were competent to the 
work . . . but I was soon given to understand by the Shahbunder that this 
practice would not be permitted me, as there were coclies for the purpose 
who rented the situation of Government and to whom I was forced to pay 
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half a tical per bale or package, a most extravagant charge, as it is not more 
than fifty or sixty yards from the wharf to the King's godown; an expense 
which I was obliged to incur again removing them from thence to my own 
dwelling. Whilst my goods lay in the godown for examination I had the 
mortification to see them dispersed about in a very slovenly manner and in 
situations to which- every cooly had free access, a- great source of uneasiness 
to me, ав І had often heard of very considerable depredations committed 
upon property whilst lodged there, .and as no receipt or document of 
responsibility was given me -for their re-delivery, 1 was therefore exceeding 
anxious to hasten the taking of the duties that I might remove them to a 
place of safety. After considerable trouble in collecting the different officers 
of Government, the business of the duties commenced under the direction 
of the Shahbunder, attended by a number of inferior officers of Government 
with their attendants, and a numerous concourse of spectators whom occa- 
sions of this kind never fail to collect, and evidently with no other view than 
to enable them to pilfer with greater ease; it is usually shocking to the party 
concerned to observe the havoc that is made of his property, which is tossed 
and mauled about in a manner beyond description, and with all the vigilance 
you can exert, it is impossible to prevent numerous thefts; indeed, this 
cannot be otherwise, as it is, in fact, the officers of Government themselves, 
with their immediate dependents, who are the principal actors in this scene; 
it would therefore be no unfair inference to draw, as the Shahbunder has it 
in his power to check a practice at once so disgraceful and unjust, that he 
is a party concerned in the spoil—a fact, that should it seem doubtful, my 
frequently having detected his nakhans or writers (men who are next to him 
in office) in the absolute act of secreting different little articles of my pro- 
perty, would, in my mind, amount to a full confirmation of that belief; for on 
my complaining to him of those glaring improprieties he was highly incensed 
at my daring to notice them. Having no alternative I was reluctantly com- 
pelled to submit, but the consequence is, that the inferior officers, finding 
themselves thus openly protected, plunder in the most barefaced manner, 
and for my own part I am well convinced under the foregoing circumstances, 
that it would be more to the advantage of merchants in general to pay 14 or 
15 per cent. on their invoice in preference to having their goods exposed 
and pulled about in the manner they are at present, though at the same time 
it is to be confessed that 124 per cent. duties now exacted are highly ex- 
orbitant. 

“ Having cleared out from the custom house, unfortunately a still more 
intolerable grievance was to be encountered. A Moorman of the name of 
Booden had some time before arrived from Amarapura with full power from 
the King to levy upon his own account, 10 per cent. upon all sales and pur- 
chases. This impolitic order was enforced with the most rigorous severity, 
which put a stop to all trade, but as І am informed that the merchants іп 
general have petitioned you on this account | decline entering more fully on 
the subject. Finding there was no likelihood of selling my investment at 
Rangoon 1 formed the resolution of proceeding up to Amarapura, the capital 
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of the Burma dominions. I had heard of the exactions that were formerly 
made of merchants passing the chokeys, but that was previous to Captain 
Symes’ regulations, and | naturally conceived that your presence at the seat 
of Government would effectually protect me against their rapacity ... 
Little or no attention was ра! to the engagements . . . ; almost at every 
chokey I was compelled to give presents, and at one in particular (Magwe) 
I was detained an entire day and my linguist kept in confinement until I paid 
the sum demanded; added to this 1 was robbed in my boat whilst I lay at the 
ghat of Amarapura, of goods to a considerable amount, but as I did not 
detect the parties in the fact . . . . I was told that it would be fruitless for 
me to apply to justice as І should only incur expense by so doing. 


“ The few days I have been here. . . affords me but a gloomy prospect 
of disposing of my goods, as the merchants are not suffered to approach my 
house, influenced, I am credibly informed, by your compromising situation 
with the Government; as I cannot therefore but be apprehensive of future 
consequences, І have to entreat your permission to place myself and property 
under your protection." (Bengal Pol. Cons., 2 March 1798.) 


A. A. 


General Gennet Marlep. 





SIR EVAN COTTON, in a footnote to his article on Major John Osborne, 

refers briefly to General Marley. This officer may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered worthy of a slightly extended notice, if only for the reason that he 
affords, it is believed, an unique example of a general officer deserting his 
command actually in the face of the enemy. Аз Sir John Fortescue observes 
in his History of the British Army (Vol. ХІ, p. 145), “ Desertion is not a 
common offence of generals in the field, and it is charitable to assume that 
Marley was insane when he was guilty of it." 

Bennet Marley was a son of Robert Marley, a descendant of the ancient 
family of Marley of Langton, co. Durham. Ап uncle, John Marley, resided 
at Dunston in the same county. He was admitted a Cadet on the Bengal 
Establishment оп December 10, 1771, at the age of 17. Little is known 
about his earlier service (there is no mention of him in Philippart's invaluable 
East India Military Calendav), but most of it appears to have been with the 
6th Bengal European Battalion. He was posted as Lieut.-Col. to the 6th 
N. I. in 1799; was Colonel of the 8th N. I. from 1809 until 1824; and of the 
6th М. 1. (" Gowen-ka-paltan ") from May 1824 until his death. Не saw 
active service in command of the 6th N. I. in the Northern Circars in 1801, 
and was appointed to command the troops in Rohilkhand on November 14, 
1808. The outbreak of the Nepal war found him in command of the Dina- 
pore Division, and on November 15, 1814, he was gazetted to command the 
4th (Dinapore) Division for service against the Nepalese. 

This is not the place for a discussion as to the merits or defects of 
Marley as a leader: suffice it to say that two isolated posts of his force were 
overwhelmed at Samanpur and Pursa on January |, 1815, and that he took 
up what he himself described as “а line of conduct of a retrograde character.” 
These disasters preyed upon his mind to such a degree that before daylight 
on February 10, " without publishing a word of warning to the troops or 
delegating his authority to any subordinate ” (Fortescue, op. cit.), he ' folded 
his tent like the Arabs, and as silently stole away.' This extraordinary 
affair would not be worth recalling but for the sequel; which may best be 
related in the words of General Stubbs (History of the Bengal Artillery, ii, 29, 
footnote) : 

One cannot help contrasting General Marley's after treatment with that 
of the Gurkha chief, Bhagat Singh, who was recalled by his sove- 
reign because he had not, with inferior forces, attacked the fortified 
post of Bárágarhi. General Marley lived in India drawing the 
high pay of his rank, and holding for many years the post of com- 
mandant of the Allahabad garrison. Не died a full general at 
Barrackpore, June 14, 1842. Bhagat Singh was obliged to at- 
tend the Rájá's durbar at Kátmándu in women's clothes. 
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Marley was, it is needless to state, removed from the General Staff with 
effect from the date of his desertion (G. O. of March 17, 1815), and for the 
next two years and a half he. held no extra-regimental appointment. On 
July 14, 1817, however, strange as it may appear, he was appointed to 
command the fortress and garrison of Allahabad and held this post until 
July 22, 1840, being at that date the only full general on the Bengal Estab- 
lishment. Е 

Тһе maiden name of his wife, Mary, has not been ascertained; but it is 
known that his sons were nephews of Frances Hollings. Не had at least 
two sons and two daughters. One son, Charles Hyde Marley (1793-1849), a 
Captain on the Bengal Invalid Establishment, incurred his father's displeasure 
and was disinherited with the bequest of one rupee in his will. Another son, 
John Marley, of Patna, was a Deputy Collector in the Uncovenanted Civil 
Service. Of his daughters, Elizabeth married at Calcutta. Мау 14, 1812. 
Lieut. James McCraken (1785-1816), of the 14th В. М. 1.; and Charlotte 
Mary (1800-1881), married March 11, 1820, Colonel William Burroughs 
(1787-1853), of the 59th B. N. I. 

His sister, Margaret, was the wife of the Rev. John Barnet, of Dunston 
Lodge, Curate of St. Nicholas in Newcastle-on-Tyne; and it was through this 
marriage that Gen. Marley came into a portion of his fortune. One John 
Barnet, of Dunston, a clerk in H. M. Customs (? a son), was tried at the 
Durham Spring Assizes on February 26, 1830, оп a charge of forging а docu- 
ment purporting to be a codicil to the will of the Rev. John Barnet. Mr. 
Barnet was acquitted, but the codicil being admitted to be a forgery, the 
property devolved to General Bennet Marley. The following tract, printed 
by W. Fordyce, 48, Dean Street, was published at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
1830: 

Trial of Mr. John Barnet. at the Durham Spring Assizes, February 26, 
1830, before Sir James Allan Park, on a charge of forging a Codicil 
to the Will of the late John Marley, of Dunston Lodge, in the 
County of Durham; including Copies of the Will and Codicil, with 
Fac-similes of the Signatures to each, and a copy of the Will of the 
late Rev. John Barnet. Also, copies of Several Letters written by 
the late Reverend John Barnet, senior, to General Marley, in 
India (1). 

Marley, who describes himself in his will (dated June 13, 1842, and 
proved a week later) as “ of Munnarampore, Bengal," died a wealthy man; 
fate having dealt leniently with him, in so far as the goods of this world were 
concerned, in spite of this one unfortunate episode in his career. His widow 
died at Barrackpore on September 7, 1846, and this branch of the family of 
‘Marley of Langton is believed to be extinct. 


V. C. P. HODSON. 


(1) Notes and Queries, Vol, 154, рр. 376, 466; replies to a question by the present writer. 
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GHhereabonts and historical balue. of the - 
early district records of the Company's 
Civil Administration in Hengal, 





HISTORICAL research into the early days of the Company’s civil ad- 
ministration in Bengal has been based exclusively on the minutes and 
correspondence of head-quarters in Calcutta. They may be consulted in the 
India Office Record Room, in the Imperial Record Room, or in the Govern- 
ment of Bengal Record Room, but wherever they are to be found, the 
authorities quoted in historical works are essentially the head-quarters records. 
It is the object of this article to draw attention to a new field for enquiry, 
namely the records not of the head-quarters but of the Bengal districts. As 
soon, of course, as civil administration was regularly organised, district 
records lost any historical character and became the papers of a purely 
parochial interest which they are now. There was a period however of 
about 20 years, say from the year 1760 to 1780, when the district records 
in one shape or another had a wider, and at times, a genuinely historical 
interest. On the one hand they threw a light on the administration of the 
interior, as British Officers found it, a stage which it had reached at the close 
of the Moghul Empire. Features appear which can be shown to go back 
to many centuries in Indian history. On the other hand, we see in these 
records the first struggles of the “ man on the spot " to evolve a system of 
administration out of the disintegrating materials before him. We witness 
the process by which the Company actually assumed the functions of sover- 
eignty not by treaty and agreement with the Subah, but in practice among 
the people themselves. We accompany the servants of the Company 
through that extraordinary change of function by which commercial interests 
give way-to administrative interests; and can realise more vividly how 
divided their interests were between promoting the export trade and pro- 
moting good government in the earliest years of the Company’s occupation. 
2. It must not be supposed that because we are dealing with district 
records, the actual documents will be necessarily found in district offices. 
As a matter of fact, the India Office Record Room probably preserves 
the early district records of Bengal in greater number and in better 
condition than the whole of -the districts and the Bengal Record Room 
put together. A good instance of the matter of material of this kind 
in the India Office was found on the publication of the early records of 
Chittagong. By some freak of fortune these records are fairly complete 
for the first 18 months of the Company's administration in Chittagong, 
and are followed by a gap of eight years. Among the papers of the 
first 18 months is a valuable account of the revenue system in Chitta- 
gong, long extracts from which were published in Archdeacon Firminger's 
introduction to the Fifth Report. The document as preserved in Chittagong 
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and as printed by Firminger has been mutilated and breaks off abruptly. A 
copy of this paper has been found intact in the India Office Record Room; 
and there can be little doubt, from other copies which were supplied with it, 
that the India Office Record Room preserves a considerable quantity of the 
lost records of the first decade of British administration in Chittagong. 


3. It is not my intention to load this article with elaborate details of 
the administration in the Bengal districts from 1760 to 1780, and of the 
whereabouts of the various classes of records; but a few words are necessary 
to explain the variety in the type of jurisdiction with which these records are 
concerned. It was in the year 1757 that the Company first acquired a terri- 
torial jurisdiction in Northern India beyond the limits of their trading settle- 
ment. This jurisdiction consisted of the zamindari of the lands in the 
vicinity of Calcutta extending over 20 miles to the south of the town. What 
fell into the Company's hands under this grant was practically the district 
now known as the 24 Parganas, and from the beginning the functions of 
collecting revenue were found to be indissociable from those of civil ad- 
ministration. Two years later the three districts of Chittagong, Burdwan 
and Midnapore, the revenues which had already been mortgaged to the Com- 
pany, were assigned to the Company in return for all expenses incurred by 
them in support of the Nawab at Murshidabad. Неге again we need not 
examine the actually technical nature of the transfer, the effec: of which was 
to place these three districts once for all under the Company's administra- 
tion in addition to that of the 24 Parganas. By the year 1765 the rapid 
struggle with the country power was over. The Company's servants were 
in undisputed authority at Murshidabad, and the Company's position was 
confirmed by the grant by the Mogul Emperor of the Dewani of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa to the Company. Let another five: years elapse and we 
reach a convenient point, viz., the year 1770 for surveying the status of the 
districts. 

Bengal at this time was amicrocosm of the British India of later years. 
The variety of subordinate jurisdictions included several types of district 
administration. ^ The Company was directly responsible zor the administra- 
tion of the four ceded districts, already mentioned; but in the rest of Bengal 
was still technically no more than a revenue authority. In the ceded dis- 
tricts there were three quite distinct types of administration. Оп the one 
hand in the district of Chittagong, assigned in 1760, there was a Chief and a 
Council, already spoken of in the earlier correspondence as the “ Govern- 
ment" of Islamabad (Chittagong); and the district itself was technically 
described as a province. . In the two districts of Midnapore and Burdwan 
there were residents the functions of whom differed materially, as the Rajah 
of Burdwan held an individual authority in his district to which there was 
nothing corresponding in Midnapore. For the period from 1760 to 1765 
the Chief at Chittagong and these two Residents, together with the Collector 
of the 24 Parganas, had corresponded not direct with the Governor-in- 
Council but with a Committee of New Lands. When this Committee came 
to’ an end in the latter year the Collector of the 24 Parganas became a 
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Collector-General exercising some kind of supervision over the officers in 
the other three districts who now corresponded with him, while he cor- 
responded with head-quarters. This arrangement terminated іп 1771, owing 
to a change in the revenue jurisdiction at head-quarters, and the Collector- 
General became once more the Collector of the 24 Parganas. It is in this 
district alone that the functions of the Collectorate as we understand the term 
can be traced back in unbroken continuity to the origin of British Govern- 
ment in Bengal. The 24 Parganas were in charge of a Collector whose func- 
tions corresponded with the title. Outside these four districts there were 
seven Collectors, whose position must be carefully differentiated from that of 
the Collector of the 24 Parganas. Тһе seven so-called “ Collectors in ques- 
tion " were first appointed in 1769 with the designation of '" Supervisors " by 
Verelst. They possessed no independent revenue authority, for the simple 
reason that the revenue collections outside the four districts ceded to the 
Company were still carried out under the control of the Dewan Muhammad 
Reza Khan and not directly by the Company's officials. These "Collectors" 
or “ Supervisors " did not correspond, for instance, direct with the revenue 
head-quarters as the Collector of the 24 Parganas did.. It is a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty to determine the exact nature of their position, as indeed it 
was to those harrassed juniors themselves, but they carried little authority; 
and their actual functions were rather to observe, report and ineffectually 
interfere than to administer. They were, in fact, abolished in 1722. To 
complete this survey of the internal jurisdictions it should be added that 
there was also a Resident at the Court of Murshidabad whose position was 
of course rather that of а Resident in an Іп ап State than that of a Collector, 
although at one time he had some responsibility for the revenue administra- 
tion. 

When the Supervisors-Collectors were abolished in 1772 something was 
done to introduce a more homogenous system by establishing what are known 
as Provincial Councils at Murshidabad, Burdwan, Rangpur, Dacca and Patna. 
These provincial councils represented а temporary scheme of Warren Hast- 
ings and during the eight years of their existence continued the district ad- 
ministration of the province for the area in their respective jurisdictions. 
That is, except in the four districts, the responsibility of the District Officer 
was distributed among the members of a Council, who held joint authority 
for an area corresponding to a division rather than a district; and the Council 
combined Judicial with Executive functions. Of the details of the working 
of these Councils practically nothing is as yet known. Іп particular their 
relations to the district authorities in Burdwan, Midnapore, Chittagong and the 
24 Parganas, detailed above, are very obscure. Chittagong and the 24 
Parganas apparently lay outside their jurisdiction but not Burdwan and Mid- 
napore. They came to an end in the year 1781; and for the later years of 
the period І have defined, 1760 to 1780 the evidence from the districts is 
comprised largely in the records of these Councils. | may now summarise 
briefly where these early district records of Bengal are to be found. The 
actual papers fall roughly into four classes. There are a certain number of 
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volumes of early records, dating from the year 1760 onwards, which have 
been printed as they have been found in the district ofüces. With these may 
be classed a few volumes of a series of selections printed in the middle of 
the last century dealing with individual districts. Secondly, we have certain 
printed volumes which, while not representing the records of individual dis- 
trict offices, yet contain a very great amount of district information. For 
instance, there was a Controlling Council at Murshidabad, which was the 
Company's revenue authority before the revenue administration was trans- 
ferred to Calcutta. The records of this Council have been printed so far as 
they are extant in Bengal and they are full of interesting reports from Super- 
visors and others in the districts. Similarly, the records cf the Committee 
of Circuit, constituted by Warren Hastings in 1771 for the revenue settlement 
of Bengal, recently published by the Bengal Record Room, contain numerous 
reports from the districte. These are of the utmost value in throwing light 
on the state of the districts, for they represent information compiled in the 
most complete and methodical manner possible, for che information of the 
Committee of the Circuit, as well as numerous incidental points of interest. 
So much for the material which is already printéd. 

In the third place there are a very large number of the volumes of the 
proceedings of the Provincial Councils to which I have referred above. The 
greater part of these are available at present only in the original manuscript, 
but they are being systematically typed and will be available for the historian 
in this form. It is difficult to say exactly how much importance is to be 
attached to them, for they have not yet been examined. In fact, these seven 
years from 1773 to 1781, are a complete void in the records of district 
experience in Bengal, on which it is to be hoped that some light will be 
thrown as soon as the Provincial Council records have been thoroughly ex- 
amined. Finally, we have the actual original records in the district offices. 
These were partially examined so long ago as in 1895 by the late Sir 
Alexander Muddiman. So far as is known there are not a great number of 
volumes in the district offices dating back earlier than 1781, but it is always 
possible that surprises may be sprung by a “ spring cleaning " in the district 
record room. For instance, the record room of Mymensingh in Eastern 
Bengal was found some years ago to contain a number of Persian vernacular 
records pre-dating the permanent settlement and going well back into the 
middle of the XVIII century. How they came to be consigned to this dis- 
trict with which they have no particular concern it is a mystery; but the find 
is an instance of the possibilities of the district record rooms. ' 

What then are the outstanding features met with when we suddenly come 
in contact, through the medium of these records, with the interna] adminis- 
tration as it actually existed at the close of the Moghul period in Bengal. 
The first impression is perhaps one of surprise at the vitality of the clerical 
side of the administration when the body politic was in a state of collapse. 
Bengal was throughout the first half of the XVIII century an outlying pro- 
vince of the Mogul Empire which had for all practical purposes thrown off 
Imperial control. The reign of Ali Vardi Khan as Subah had been a period i 
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of consolidation, or at least, of energetic advance and of comparative 
prosperity. Nevertheless, Ali Vardi Khan had himself attained the Gudee 
through dynastic intrigues accompanied by assassinations. The brief rule of 
Serajdowla, when in power, must have gone far to undo the whole of those 
results achieved by Ali Vardi Khan and had ended in a revolution carried 
out with the support~of the Company’s forces; and it is unnecessary to 
dwell on the utter confusion of the years that follow. From the district 
records one might well expect to find that the machinery of Government in 
Bengal had.come to a complete stand-still and that the districts were іп а 
state of irremediable chaos. 


Not so at all; the astonishing fact is that notwithstanding these up- 
heavale at head-quarters and‘the general breakdown of the administration 
the local officers still pursued the course of their routine and exercised and 
maintained a high degree of revenue control over the area under their. juris- 
diction. For instance, when Verelst and his two companions reached 
Chittagong on 1760 to take over for the Company for the first time the 
administration of a territorial jurisdiction in the interior, the proceedings seem 
to have been conducted with the most scrupulous method. It is not to be 
supposed that the Company's representatives arrived, raised their flag, took 
what they found, and made a clean sweep of the past. On the contrary, 
they required from Muhammad Reza Khan, the Fouzdar in Chittagong, 
prior to their arrival, a precise account of the revenue transactions showing 
exactly the rate of assessment and the credit and debit accounts on the lst 
January, 1760, when the Company took over. They had the utmost 
difficulty in obtaining this, but the point is that when they arrived in Chitta- 
gong there did exist local officers conversant with all the details of the 
revenue administration of the district from whom the Company were able 
to take over the administration as a going concern, and calculate their 
claims at a particular date with a very fair measure of exactitude. “Similarly, 
when the Committee of Circuit made their round in 1773 and laid the 
foundations of the new system in what was still virgin soil, the Company's 
servants were able to obtain from the local records the most elaborate 
statistics of the revenue from each district. These extend not merely to a 
statement of the revenue payable, Pargana by Pargana, but to long lists of the 
hats, chaukis and miscellaneous sources of petty revenue which have been 
preserved in great detail. One may often wonder in reading through these 
vast quantity of detail what value attaches to the information given. No 
doubt the returns were full of inaccuracies, but the significant point is that 
the staff and records existed with which it was possibe to attempt to prepare 
statistics of this kind at all. Nor is it only under the heads of revenue 
that we have this mass of detailed information. The accounts of the 
officers themselves were most elaborately kept, and we are able to read of 
the actual staff and expenses.of the sivkar in the administration of areas 
comprised by the later districts. 


This position in the clerical offices is the more remarkable when con- 
trasted with the breakdown in judicial administration which had clearly 
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occurred. The earlier accounts of the Supervisors are full of complaints 
of the chaos which they found in: the administration of civil and criminal 
law. Nothing, in fact, is more remarkable than the manner in which the 
earliest Revenue. Agents of the Company found themselves forced to 
- interfere in points of judicial administration, which, on any interpretation of 
their functions, should have been entirely outside their scope. 

These records are not devoid of an element of personal interest in 
publishing the actual experiences of the men who first settle down to 
imperial administration among a foreign people. Оп one side of their 
activities, namely the private 'trade, in which each was engaged, they 
significantly throw no light. . > ‘ | 


~ 


Their relations with head quarters at Calcutta exhibit an extraordinary 
combination of ‘closeness of supervision, arid halfhazard methods. On the 
one hand for instance every detail of the accounts of the Chittagong district 
month by month in the first year of its administration by Verelst was 
reported to Calcutta, and is still on record. . Monthly treasury accounts and 
factory accounts are submitted regularly to Calcutta from the districts and 
are carefully scrutinised, while an annual set of the factory books is being 
sent annually to London so late as in 1773 when the Resident at Midnapore 
is instructed to prepare an extra set for the purpose. On the other hand 
we find Broughton Roe the Supervisor at ‘Natore first building a house for 
himself, and then sending in the bill to the Company, which they paid. 
While Peter Moore, Collector of Rangpur, was. so forgetful of office routine 
that on making over charge in' 7 85 he took away his official correspondence 
with him: - 

"Ме are much surprised write the authorities in Calcutta that Mr. 
Moore should have omitted ‘to leave copies of his public correspondence 
in the office not being able to conceive any reason for a conduct so extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented ". А reason which readers of William Hickey's 
Memoirs may be able to supply. For there Mr. Moore appears as one of 
the incidental characters, the Company's servant who, after being studiously 
neglected by Warren Hastings for several years, was posted as Collector to 
Rangpur, where he made a fortune i in eighteen months. 


C. W. GURNER. 
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THE COMPANY'S “ NISHANS ". 


The Company’s “ Hishans.” 





FROM ancient times merchants marked their bales and cases with a special 

mark, generally the initials of the owner. Piety, or superstition added 
` a cross over the mark (fig. 1), and this addition came to be converted into 
the sign 4, possibly because the cross was completed by the equilateral 
triangle, which was the symbol of the Trinity. 

The title of the East India Company was originally " The Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London Trading to the East Indies," and its bale- 
mark accordingly bore the letters G. C. E. Dr. John Fryer in his " New 
Account of East India and Persia" (1698, p. 207) gives fig. 2 as “Тһе 
Company's mark upon all their goods, bales and parcels "; but he, or his | 
engraver, transposed the letters and inverted the 4, as will be seen from 
the examples which follow (figs. 3 and 6), and also from those which are 
reproduced: оп pp. 72, 72, and 75 of Sir George Birdwood’s “ Report on 
_the Old Records of the India Office " (second reprint, 1891). А letter of 
March 14, 1658 (Letter Books, Vol. Il, p. 69) gives the mark correctly as in 
fig. 3. This seems to have been used from the beginning until at least 1685, 
or even as late as 1700 (see Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 40). In 1639 
the form illustrated in fig. 4 occurs; and' Sir George Birdwood quotes a 
second example in 1648. 


The English East India Company, founded in 1698, used the form 
as in fig. 5. The United East India Company's mark is shown in fig. 6, 
V standing for '"' United ": and this form may be seen on the muskets and 
other weapons, dated 1780 and 1781, in the trophy of arms on the first 


floor of the India Office. It will also be found on the Company's copper 
coinage from 1791 to 1794. 


WILLIAM FOSTER. 


dHüonson anb Sandwich. 


AN APPEAL FOR PATRONAGE. 


HERE recently came into my possession, in London, the letter set forth 

below, which, though not of primary historical importance, is perhaps 

of sufficient Calcutta interest to deserve publication. So far as ] am aware 

it has not before been published: Sir John Kaye, in his life of Charles Lord 
Metcalfe (1858), makes no mention of it. 

The writer was the Hon. William Monson (1760-1807), who originally 
went to India with Н.М. 52nd Foot in 1780. This regiment is now the 2nd 
Bn. Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, and was again stationed 
in Fort William until 1929. Мопвоп, who should not be confused with 
Colonel George Monson the Commander-in-Chief, was later to achieve un- 
enviable notoriety through the disastrous retreat of the, column under his 
command during the First Maharatta War. 

The addressee was Lord Sandwich—John Montagu, 4th Earl of Sand- 
wich (1718-1792), known as “ Jemmy Twitcher,” who had retired from 
public life in 1782 after holding various important public offices including 
that of First Lord of the Admiralty. He was notorious for political jobbery 
and patronage. 

The letter runs thus, the following being an exact transcript, verbatim 
et literatim:— 2 
Му Шоға, 

I depend оп your Lordships goodness, for forgiving this liberty, but 
your Lordship having once been so good to move on my behali 
in writing a Letter to General Sloper, who appointed me his super- 
numerary Aid-de-Camp in which situation | still remain without 
pay, my situation being rather worse than better, not that 1 am in 
the least displeased with General Sloper, I cannot but be very 
much to the contrary, as I am certain he would serve me if possible,. 
but it has as yet been impossible. It is he that desir'd me to 
write home and get some appointment from England, when the 
Governor and himself would be extremely happy to put it into 
execution, and it is on that account I take the liberty of intro- 
ducing Major Metcalfe the bearer of this as a person of a Most 
Upright and unblemished Character, one whom your Lordship 
may most safely rely on and who is as well inform [sic] of this 
Country as any person that ever returned from India. before 
І conclude | must entreat your Lordships forgiveness for having 
thus intruded upon your time 

and believe me 

I remain My Lord 

with the sincerest gratitude 

your Lordships obediant [sic] servant 


Wm. Monson 
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Major Metcalfe, the bearer of this letter to England, was Thomas Theo- 
philus Metcalfe (1745-1813), afterwards a baronet and a Director of the 
East India Company. Не was agent for Military Stores in Calcutta from 
1782 till November 1785. Не and William Monson married sisters, the 
daughterg of John Debonnaire, merchant, of Madras. Metcalfe married 
Susannah Sophia Selina in Calcutta on 18 April 1782; and Monson married 
her sister Ann in Calcutta on 10 January 1786. Shortly after the latter 
marriage Metcalfe proceeded to England, and the date: of the above lette: 
may be roughly fixed by our knowledge of this journey. He never returned 
to India. ‘ 


General Sloper was Lieutenant-General Robert Sloper, afterwards K.B., 
who arrived at Madras as Commander-in-Chief in that Presidency about 
June 1785, being very shortly afterwards appointed to the chief command 
in India. He consequently proceeded to Calcutta, where he remained as 
Commander-in-Chief till he was succeeded by Cornwallis on 12 September 
1786. Аз William -Monson was still holding the appointment of unpaid 
Aide-de-Camp to Sloper when he wrote the above letter, it cannot have been 
written later than the middle of September 1786; nor, as has been shewn, 
маз it written before the January of that year. 


H. BULLOCK. 


Our Library Table, 





A New Account of the East Indies: being the Observations and Remarks of Capt. 
Alexander Hamilton: with numerous Maps and Illustrations: now edited by. 
Sir William Foster, С.І.Е., President of the Hakluyt Society. (London, 
Argonaut Press: Two Volumes: Three Guineas nel.) 


is to be regretted that this new edition of Alexander Hamilton's voyages, 
which Sir William Foster has enriched with his special knowledge, 
should have been published at a price which places it beyond the reach of 
the ordinary book-buyer. For, as Dr. Penzer justly observes in his preface, 
the importance of Hamilton's account of his thirty-five years’ experiences in 
the East (1688-1723) is amply demonstrated bythe fact that references to 
it are to be found in almost every modern work dealing with the history 
and geography of Asia for the period. > 
It is to Hamilton that we owe some of our most cherished legends: 
such as Job Charnock's rescue' of his bride from the funeral pyre; and his 
becoming a "' proselyte to Paganism " so that-he “ built a tomb over her ” 
where he made an annual sacrifice of а cock, his selection of the site of 
Calcutta "for the sake of а large shaddy Tree," the murder of the British 
factors at Bhatkal (Batacola) on the West Coast because the Chief's bull- 
dog killed а cow, and the story of the elephant who, having been pricked 
in the trunk by a tailor, returned in due course to squirt water over him. 
The last incident is said by Hamilton to have occurred at Acheen in the 
island of Sumatra “іп Anno 1692." : m 
Sir William Foster is mildly sceptical as to the truth of these tales. 
Charnock's three daughters, he reminds us, were baptized in 1689 at Fort 
Saint George by the Rev. John Evans of Jesus College, Oxford, the first 
Chaplain "in the Bay," who in spite of his denunciation by the Madras 
Council as “а buissy politick. padre," became in succession Bishop of 
Bangor in Wales and Meath in Ireland. We are bound to accept this his- 
torical fact: but we take leave to point out that no trace has been discovered 
of the tomb which Charnock built for his wife. The mausoleum in St. John's 
Churchyard, in which he is buried with two of his daughters, does not con- 
tain her body: and Dr. H. B. Hyde tells us in his Parish of Bengal (p. 28) 
that Charles Eyre, Charnock's son-in-law is the most likely person to have 
put up the structure between 1694 and 1695. As for the " large shaddy 
tree А which attracted Charnock, we need feel no difficulty in identifying 
this with the '' Bytaconnah tree," which is mentioned іп а proclamation 
defining the boundaries of Calcutta in 1794, when the Justices of the Peace 
were first appointed. Its location we can determine from a reference in 
James Augustus Hicky's Bengal Gazette іп 1781 to “ a Garden House situate 
“ар Bread and Cheese Bungalow, opposite the Great Tree, and forms the 
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angle of the two roads," which are Bow Bazar and Circular Road. When 
the Circular Road was extended and widened in 1799, the tree was removed. 
" Asiaticus " (John Hawkesworth) thus laments its disappearance in the 
East Indian Chronologist (1801): “Іп consequence of these improvements, 
the famous Bythna-kannah tree was cut down, as it stood in the way of the 
new road. This tree in former days was the place of assemblage for little 
caravans, which traded to and from the Eastern districts. Неге the mer- 
chants met to depart from Calcutta as the neighbouring jungle was filled 
with dacoits, and here they dispersed when they arrived for Calcutta with 
merchandise for the Factory. Hence the tree acquired the appellation given 
to it." The name survived: іп 1788 proposals were invited by the Com- 
missioner of Police “ for repairing the large Bytakhonnah Road, extending 
from the Protestant Burial Ground to the north-east corner of the Dhurum- 


tollah Road." 


We next come to the tragedy at Bhatkal. Sir William Foster states 
definitely that there was no factory at the place in 1670, when the massacre 
is alleged to have occurred, and, further, that the name of the Chief, John 
Best, is not to be found in the list of the Company's servants. Lastly, 
naturalists affirm that no greater compliment than: the squirting of water can 
be paid by an elephant, and that it is absurd to associate the idea of revenge 
with the process. АП this may be; and doubtless is, perfectly true: but we 
have a notion that the legends will refuse to be put out of action, even 
after so heavy a bombardment. 


The " New Account” was first published in two small volumes at 
Edinburgh in 1727: it was printed by John Mossman, опе of His Majesty's 
.Printers, and was sold.at “Тһе King’s Printing House in Craig's Close." 
The work was dedicated to the fifth Duke of Hamilton (1703-1743). А 
second edition was issued in London in 1744; and it was also republished 
in Volume УШ of John Pinkerton's “ Collection of the Best and Most 
Interesting Voyages " (1808-1814). Sir William Foster has used the text 
of the first edition, and, as befits an édition de luxe, reproduces the original 
illustrations and maps. 1 


Little or nothing has been ascertained regarding the early life of 
Hamilton. The Surat Factors allude in a letter to London of October 1693 
to ‘ Captain Alexander Hamilton who came out às a supernumerary and 
writer in Your Worships' service in the Shrewsbury to Bombay," and there 
purchased a vessel which sailed from San Thome in April 1688. Тһе date 
of his death has not been discovered, but he was certainly alive in 1733, the- 
Yast trace of him being in the Court Minutes of June 23 .of that year. Sir 
Willam Foster holds that he was in reality a merchant or supercargo: but 
there is surely plenty of matérial in his book to establish his claim to be 
regarded as a skilful and competent seaman. At the same time he was un- 
doubtedly an '.interloper," and his operations were regarded by the Com- 
pany's servants with extreme disfavour and suspicion. Оп the other hand; 
Hamilton does not spare the Company. His prejudice against them is 
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always creeping out. Thus, being a.Scotsman and a Presbyterian, ће de- 
clares that “іп Calcutta all Religions are freely tolerated, but the Presby- 
terian, and that they browbeat." 

Hamilton's account of Calcutta has been often quoted. We will deal 
here with one matter which raises a difficult question on two of topography. 
He writes: 

Along the River of Hughly there are many small Villages and Farms, 

intersperst in those large Plains, but the first of any Note on the 
River's side is Calcutta a Market Town for,corn, coarse cloth, 
Butter and Oyl, with other Productions of the country: above it 
is the Dutch Bankshall, a Place where their ships ride when they 
cannot get further up for the too swift currents of the River. 
Calcutta has a large deep River that runs to the eastward, and so 
has Juanpardoa, and on the west side there is a River that runs by 
the Back of Hughly Island, which leads up to Radnagur, famous 
for manufacturing Cotton Cloth, and Silk Romaals ог Handker- 
chiefs. 
" Juanpardoa " is not shown as such in John Thornton's " Chart of the 
Haghley and the Bay of Bengal " (1703): it is no doubt his " Wulliabarry," 
which we know as Ulubaria. "'Culculla" (Khalkhali) has disappeared: 
but Thornton indicates its position, on the opposite or eastern bank, at the 
entrance to a creek, under the confusing name of “ Calcuta.’ Other strange 
places are mentioned by Hamilton: “ Bussundri or Tresindi, and Cottrong " 
which are “ on that river," leading to Radhanagur, and “ which produce the 
greatest quantities of the best sugars in Bengal!" Here we are on firmer 
ground: the former 1s Basandhari, which formed one of the original Twenty 
Four Parganas, and the latter is evidently Kutrung in the Hooghly district. 
Then there is “ Ponjelly," a village “а little higher up on che East side of 
the Hughly River," where “* a Corn Market is kept once or twice in a week " 
this we can identify with Pujali (Point Jelly, Poojallee), at the mouth of 
Thornton’s ‘* Musketto Creek." 


Pun District Gazetteer: by L. S. S. O'Malley, C.I.E., I.C.S.: revised edition by 
P. T. Mansfield, I.C.S. (Government Press, Patna, 1929: Rupees Eight 
and Annas Twelve). 


Although Puri has been administratively divorced from Bengal since 
1912, the combination of the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
remains a historical fact: and Puri is not only the home of one of the most 
famous places of Hindu pilgrimage, but it has become a favourite resort of 
jaded “ Ditchers,"’ who find that its sea air provides an admirable tonic. 
The original Gazetteer was edited by Mr. L. S. S. O'Malley, C.LE., and 
published in 1908: the present edition pursues the same lines, but the matter 
has been brought up to date, and several illustrations from photographs by 
Captain Fisk of the Puri Hotel, are provided. 
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lt need hardly be said that the main features of interest in the book 
lies in the account of the great temple of Jagannath, and of the worship which 
is conducted there. This is contained in Chapter IV (pp. 95-136), and the 
accuracy of the details is guaranteed by the assistance given by the preseni 
Manager of the Temple. Several popular misconceptions are corrected. 
It is perfectly true that in the presence of Jagannath, all men, whether priest, 
noble, or peasant, are regarded as equal, and that the sign of this equality 
is that all may join together in eating the mahaprasad, or sacred food 
offered to the god, which can be touched by anyone and received by Brah- 
mans from men of low caste. But there is no truth in Sir William Hunter's 
picturesque statement that “as the pilgrims. pass the Lion Gate, а man of 
the sweeper caste strikes them with his broom to purify them of their sins, 
and forces them to promise on pain of losing all the benefits of pilgrimage 
not to disclose the events of the journey and the secrets of the shrine." The 
story is probably based upon the fact that if the pilgrims are struck with а 
cane by the Brahman pariharis (temple guards) or pandas (priests), it is 
regarded as a sign that their sins are forgiven them (p. 120). Sweepers are 
as a class prohibited from entering the temple; and the following are likewise 
excluded (p. 107): Christians and Jews: Muhammadans: Hill or forest 
races: Savars and Pans, aboriginal castes, in spite of the tradition that 
Jagannath was originally a god of the Savars: Haris (except for sanitary 
purposes, Chamars, Dome and Chandals, Chiriamars (bird-killers), Siyals 
(wine sellers), Gokhas, Tiyars and Sivlas (fishermen), Kandras (a low 
Oriya caste), Mochis, common prostitutes, and other low castes such as 
Mallahs and Dosadhs. As this list has been revised by the Manager of the 
Temple, it may be accepted as definitive. Although, therefore, the Lord of 
the World is the god of the poor, no aboriginal caste may enter his shrine. 


Alexander Hamilton who visited Puri in the opening year of the 
eighteenth century, tells us that he “ would fain have gone into the Temple 
but could not be admitted tho’ I proferred the value of three guineas for 
admittance, but | sent one of my servants who was a Gentow, to observe 
what he could and give me an account.” 


One European only in fact, is recorded to have penetrated the shrine. 

On p. 108 we read: “It is said that an European in disguise succeeded in 
entering the temple at night in the first half of the nineteenth century, but 
was discovered before he could penetrate to the inner sanctuary. His pre- 
sence necessitated the purification of the temple." A fuller account of this 
adventure is given in Major Archer's Tours in Upper India. Archer was aide- 
de-camp to Lord Combermere and visited Puri with him in the spring of 
1829, arriving on April 11 after a five days’ voyage from Kyook-foo (Kyauk- 
pyu, pronounced Chowk-pyoo, formerly a British Cantonment and the finest 
natural harbour on the coast of Burma). Не writes (Vol. Il, pp. 143-144): 
An officer, it is believed of the name of Carter, formed a wish to enter 

the temple at the period of the great festival. Не gained the 
connivance and assistance of some of the sepoys of his corps, by 
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whom he was greatly beloved: they painted him with the distin- 
guishing marks of their caste, arrayed him in proper garments, 
and for protection took him in the midst of them: he underwent 


the ceremonies prescribed and came out safely. Не stated he: 


saw nothing but large courts and apartments for the priests, and 
could only catch a glimpse of the image at a distance. The 
. circumstance of his admission came to the knowledge of the Bra- 
mins who immediately declared that the impiety would be visited 
by Juggernaut's indignation. Unluckily, the обсег came back to 
Pooree with his corps some years afterwards and there died: and 
thue to all men's minds was accomplished the Braminical predic- 
tion. Наа the poor man taken up his abode in the Garden of 
Eden he could scarcely have escaped the general doom. This 
was suggested to the head priest who shook his head as if dubious 
of the notion. : a 
A reference to Major Hodson's invaluable List of Officers of the Bengal Army 
(Vol. I, p. 312) will show that Major Henry Carter died at Puri on July 5, 
1818, at the age of 41. Не was posted to the 2nd battalion of the 30th 
Bengal Infantry on its formation: and the regiment which became the 60th 
B. I. at a later stage, was called Kartar-ki-paltan after him. 


t 


Sannyasi and Fakir Raiders in Bengal: by Rai Saheb Jamini Mohan Ghosh, В.А. 
(Published, Bengal Secretariat Book Depót: Rupee One and Annas Eight.) 


The ravages of the Sannyasis and Fakirs were a sign cf that decay of 
indigenous institutions which made the English conquest of India possible. 
Mr. Ghosh has traced the religious origin of the raiders, and given an excellent 
account of the pilgrimages which served as pretexts for their extortions. 
East India Company records of. 1760-61 first contain official notice of the 
movements of the bands in Bengal, though they certainly visited the province 
before; from that time onwards Mr. Ghosh gives a detailed account of their 
activities and the attempts to suppress them. Warren Hastings checked the 
annual migrations, but raids continued till 1800. 


Mr. Ghosh's book is obviously the fruit of slow and painstaking re- 
search, and it is admirably annotated. Не must have collected every official 
reference to the raiders and marshalled them in historical sequence, but he 
has given his narrative very little historical significance. Surely he would 
have succeeded better in his aim, a contribution to “ the social and local 
history of rural Bengal ” if he had tried to answer the questions suggested by 
his facts, and related them to other aspects of the times. For instance his 
chapter-on the measures of Warren Hastings would have been far more 
valuable if he had compared them with those of the local authorities, whose 
letters-he quotes and had estimated military resources and the loss to the 
revenues, Е 
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More serious is his failure to discuss the origin of the various Sannyasi 
and Fakir bands, for round this turns any view of the state of religion in 
the 18th century, or appreciation of the dacoity that was rife in the districts. 
Mr. Ghosh lets us infer that the earlier bands of Sannyasis were in the habit 
of wandering through India on pilgrimage, but he gives us no reason to 
think that the followers of Mujnu Shah, the chief Fakir, were anything but 
the budmashes of Eastern Bengal, or in any way different from ordinary 
dacoits except in the range of their plunderings. It is significant that it was 
these Fakirs, and not the Brahmaputra pilgrims who gave trouble after 
1780. If this is so, though the battle of Plassey stimulated disorder, it did 
not cause it, and English interference was rather the result than the source 
of misrule. - Тһе resident Sannyasis and Fakirs present another interesting 
problem. Zemindars had settled many of them on their estates in order to 
fight in local quarrels (a good comment on the prevailing lack of govern- 
ment). Most acted as spies to the bands and as oppressive money-lenders. 
Were they representative of the state of religion ? 


Mr. Ghosh is not quite general enough; he treats the Sannyasis and 
Fakirs as isolated phenomenon. His account of their activities reads a little 
too like an official diary; it might be the office of a historian to record, not 
to comment. His conclusions are lost in the mass of his information. This 
is material for a book rather than a book, but it is most interesting and 
excellent material. 


F. M. 5. 


The Editor's Hote Hook. | 





= COPIES of four Royal portraits at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace 

have been made, under the supervision of Sir William Llewellyn, 

k . Р.В.А., by Mr. S. Bose of Calcutta and Mr. J. А. Lalkaka 

for S НЫ of Bombay, and һауе been sent to New Delhi, where they 

will be hung in the drawing-room of the Viceroy's House. 

Three of the portraits—those of King Edward, Queen Alexandra and King 

George—are by the late Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., and the portrait of Queen 
Mary is by Sir William Llewellyn. 


^ 
AMONG the latest additions to the National Portrait Gallery in London is 
an oval painting on an oblong panel (72 inches by 62 inches) of 
James Silk Buckingham (1786-1855) by an unknown artist, 
which has been presented by Mrs. Cecil F. Burns. It is 
thus described in the Director's Report for 1929-30: "Head 
and shoulders, nearly profile to left: grey hair and side whiskers, stiff high 
starched collar, black neckcloth, dark coat, maroon waistcoat, brown back- 
ground." “Buckingham spent his early year at sea and came to India in 1815. 
He founded the Calcutta Journal in 1818 and, according to Marsaman, speed- 
Пу achieved an extraordinary degree of success and popularity. Іп 1823, 
however, John Adam, who was acting as Governor-General, тоок offence at 
his comments upon the appointment of Dr. James Bryce, the minister of St. 
Andiew's Kirk and editor of the Government organ John Вий in the East, 
to the well-paid post of clerk to the stationery office. The appointment was 
subsequently annulled by the Court of Directors: but Adam revoked Buck- 
4ngham’s license seized his press and ordered him to leave India. Оп his 
arrival in London, his friends raised a subscription for him: and he started 
the Oriental Herald. Stocqueler in his Memoirs of а Journalist records that 
he was offered а post on the staff of that paper іп 1826, but " the salary was 
too insignificant to meet my wants," and he went to Bombay instead, where 
he joined the Bombay Courier. When Stocqueler eventually came to Calcutta 
in 1833 and turned John Bull into the Englishman; Buckingham had become 
a member of Parliament: he sat for Sheffield from 1832 to 1837, and the 
Court of Directors showed their sense of the injustice which he had suffered 
at the hands of Adam by granting him a pension of £200 a year, which he 
- enjoyed until his death on June 30, 1855. 


James Silk 
Buckingham. 


ІР" ADAM, who officiated as Governor-General af Bengal between the 
departure of the Marquess of Hastings on January 13, 1323, and the 


John Adam arrival of Lord Amherst on August 1, is the only tem- 
onn » 


the collection of pictures at the Viceroy's House at Delhi. -It is а very 


porary holder of that office whose portrait finds a place in. ‘`` 
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powerfully painted picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence and a fine specimen of 
his style. Ап engraving was made by Charles Turner, A.R.A. in 1829 and 
а copy may be seen in Room 104 at the India Office. This is the only por- 
trait of Adam known to exist: but it is to be observed that the late Mr. J. S. 
Cotton, in his account of Adam's life in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
states that there is a portrait by George Chinnery in the Calcutta Town Hall. 
Mr. Cotton appears to have been misled by the fact that on August 9, 1823, 
eight days after Adam made over charge of the office of Governor-General 
to Lord Amherst, a meeting was called “іп the Marble Hall" at the Town 
Hall by ХУ. H. Macnaghton, the Sheriff (who was killed at Kabul in 1842). 
Тһе chair was taken by Robert Cutlar Fergusson, a prominent advocate of 
the Supreme Court: and a resolution was moved by him, seconded by James 
Weir Hogg, another advocate (grandfather of the late Lord Chancellor), and 

sed, to the effect that a full-length portrait of Adam should be painted 
а d "put up in some public and conspicuous place in Calcutta " (India 
Gazette and Calcutta Advertiser, August 11, 1823). -On August 14 a resolu- 
tion of the Sub-Committee is published which states that ‘ the portrait is to 
be taken by Mr. Chinnery." Adam was obliged, for reasons of health, to 
go on a voyage to Bombay at the end of August, 1823: and Chinnery never 
painted the picture. We must suppose that the Committee sent his sketches 
to England and persuaded Lawrence to accept the commission. That the 
portrait was actually painted by Lawrence is clearly indicated on the en- 
giaving by Turner. The fact, however, remains that Lawrence never saw 
Adah, who died on board the Albion off Madagascar in June 1825, on his 
way to Europe. Ав for Chinnery, he had, in his own words, “ to bolt for 
China for about. £40,000 of debt," and sailed from Calcutta in the Hythe 
in July, 1825. 


HE Times published on September 2 and 3 a number of extracts from a 
diary kept by Mrs. Welland during a voyage to India with her husband. 

. a Bengal civilian, іп 1810. They travelled with a favourite 

Aa teas d "amt. niece, a friend, a maid and а man servant: and embarked 
on board the Ceylon Indiaman at Portsmouth on March 14. 

The journey to the Cape, which was made in company with 15 other vessels 
in charge of H. M. S. Northumberland, took nine weeks, the longest day's run 
being 190 miles. On May 21 the anchor was dropped in Simons Bay. After 
leaving Capetown, the Ceylon and two other Indiamen had the misfortune 
on June 14 to meet two French frigates and a corvette. The Astell escaped, 
but the Ceylon and the Windham were captured, and taken to the harbour of 
Joanna, in the Comoro islands where they remained to refit from July 5 
to 17. On August 20, the French ships and their prizes arrived at the Isle 
of France (Mauritius) Bourbon had been taken by the British on July 8, but 
the capture of Mauritius was not effected until December 2, by which time 
Mrs. Welland and the other passengers had been exchanged and had reached 
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Calcutta: Mrs. Welland describes the unsuccessful attack made on the day 
of her arrival, when a.squadron ‘of British; ships was heavily defeated іп an 
action commemorated on the Arc de Triomphe in Paris. The prisoners were 
. sent from Grand Port to Port Napoleon, the ladies being supplied with 
" four Pallenquines and'a donkey." One of the first persons to greet them 
was ‘а Genteel looking Man іп а blue "Uniform in the French Service," who 
was identified by a Mr. Ferrers as Sir Samuel Egerton Lane, “ who had been 
obliged to leave England some years earlier for.debt." At the end of Octo-: 
ber, proposals of exchange were begun: and the Wetlands eventually reached 
Calcutta on November 22, after a rough voyage-in & small vessel. Their 
travels had lasted eight months. 


„ UM 


MBs: WELLAND, in her description of the engagement и the French 
ships which ended i in the capture of the Ceylon and the Windham, is 

made to call the commander of the Ceylon “ Capt. Minton.” 
Gallant Indiamen His name waa Henry Meriton, "and he was a very gallant 
seaman indeed. Acting as commodore, he ordered the 
Indiamen to close for action at-7-30 in the morning, directly the enemy were 
sighted: and the fight went on all дау.. Ву, four o'clock in the afternoon, 
Capt. Robert Hay of the Astell was severely wounded, and so were Meriton 
and his chief officer Aldham.' By seven o'clock all the guns on the Ceylon's 
upper deck and five on the lower deck were disabled and her hull badly 


| i holed. There was nothing for it but to come out of the firing line and haul 


down her colours. The Windham continued Ње.асйоп, but nine of ‘her gune 
had been disabled, and she was obliged also-to surrender. The Astell put 
out her lights, crowded бп sail, and made her escape. These details are not 
~ taken from Mrs. Welland, who with the other ladies was kept out of harm's 
way in the bread-room. But she was naturally much annoyed at being cap- 
tured, and writes that “ it were to’ be wished that, some rules and instructions 
were laid down for the occasion by professional men," in fact, she jotted 
down '' some suggestions as to’ improvements. in fighting India ships," although 
she had a “ doubt if I shall. make use of it." . The East Índia Company did 
not share her vexation. Each of the three captains received £500, and Cap- 
tain Hay of the Astell was also awarded a pension of £460 a year, while 
£2,000 were distributed among the officers and crew. Ten years earlier, in 
1800 Meriton had, when in command of the Exeter, compelled the Medée 
frigate to surrender: and the Frerich captain on coming on board to give up 
his sword, was so annoyed at finding that he had surrendered to an Indiaman 
that he asked to be allowed to go back and fight the battle again. In 1825 
we find Capt. Henry Meriton at Bombay in ЊЕ comfortable shore job of 
superintendent of the Marine Board. ` “- r 
М December 5, the Wellands passed Plassey on their journey up-country, 
Mrs. Welland writes: “ Our conversation naturally turned upon the 
Battle, Ld. Clive, ею. There is a Building and Grove of 


Plassey in, 1610. Mango Trees which marks the-place, but nothing is there 
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in the surrounding country to admire—all а flat and а tiresome sameness 
throughout." The building was no doubt the Nawab's hunting lodge of 
which we give an illustration from a watercolour sketch drawn by James 
Hunter in 1801. It was described by Thomas Twining who visited in July 
1794 (“Travels in India a Hundred years Ago," рр. 95-96) and who says 
that the river had then washed away “а part of this celebrated memorial." 
For years it was a conspicuous landmark and a favourite halting-place: When 
William Hickey paid a visit in 1785 to his friend Bob Pott at Afzalbagh, 
beautifully situated on the banks of the Cossimbazar River," about three 
miles Кот Berhampore, he travelled by water “іп a noble pinnace," and 
had “а very pleasant voyage, stopping to take a look at Plassey House." 
So also Colonel John Mordaunt landed at Plassey from his budgerow in 1787 
while on his way to Lucknow from Calcutta: and, says Capt. Thomas William- 
son in his “ Oriental Field Sports," shot a tiger which he found asleep in the 
verandah of “ the Nabob's old house." Both the house and the mango tope, 
in which Clive took up his position, have long since disappeared. 


~ 


THE domestic history of the Wellands, when extracted from the records of 
the time, will be found to afford an excellent example of the close 
relationships which united the old Anglo-Indian official 

Pied AM M world. In this:case there were five sisters of the name of 
Friell. Four of them married Bengal civilians of whom 

two became Members of the Supreme Council and Directors of the East India 
Company: the fifth was the mother оҒ-а Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 
The series of weddings opens at Arrah in 1793: on December 7, John 
Lumsden married Magdalena Friell, and on December 21 Abraham Welland 
married Rachael Friell (our letter-writer). Ten years later, on December 
19, 1803, “ at the house of John Lumsden, Ева.” in Calcutta, Neil Benjamin 
Edmonstone married Charlotte Ann Friell: and on October 15, 1805, William 
Percival Potts married Alicia Friell “іп the ceded Provinces " (the present 
Gorakhpur and Rohilkhand divisions and the Doab, which were surrendered 
by the Nawab Wazir Saadat Ali in 1801). ^ Potts died at Furrukhabad 
on October 10, 1806, just a year after his marriage. Welland resigned the 
service in India January 3, 1816, being the senior judge of the provincial 
court of appeal at Patna: and it was on their voyage home on the William 
Pitt Indiaman that he and his wife visited Napoleon at St. Helena, as related 
in our last number (ante, p. 67). John Lumsden was Member of Council 
at Calcutta from 1807 to 1812 and a director of the Company from 1816 
until his death in December, 1818. Edmonstone who was a son of Sir 
Archibald Edmonstone, Bart. M.P. and younger brother of William Archibald 
Edmonstone (writer, 1776: died at Calcutta on September 7, 1803 at the 
age Of 45), was Member of Council from 1812 to 1818, and a director from 
1820 to 1840: he died in May 1841. One of his sons, Sir George Frederick 
Edmonstone (B.C.S. 1831-1863) succeeded John Russell Colvin as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North West Provinces in 1859. The fifth Miss Friell, 
Henrietta, was married at Calcutta on April 28; 1804, to Ensign (afterwards 
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Lieut.-Gen.) Duncan Macleod (1780-1856), of the Bengal Engineers, who 
was superintendent of the Nizamut buildinge at Murshidabad from 1825 to 
1826 and Agent to the Governor-General from 1836 to 1841. Не was the 
architect of the Nawab's Palace which is modelled upon Government House, 
Calcutta. Their son, Sir Donald Friell Macleod who was born at Fort 
William іп 1810, and died in 1872, was Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
from 1865 to 1870. Не came out as a writer іп 1828. 


НЕ members of The Indian Historical Records Commission, who are visit- 

ing Patna this year, will find in the cemetery of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral a tombstone which bears, or bore, the following 
inscription: "Сі Git B[aptis]te de la fontaine, né en la 
province de Béarn en Franca,/ Ancien Général de Г Em- 
pereur Mogol à delij, decédé à Patna le 26/ Mars âgé de 69 ans. Passent 
[sc. passant] prie Dieu pour son Ame.  Requiestquant [sic] іп pace./ Obit 
Anno [Domini] MDCCXCVI [1796]." There is a casual refezence to this 
adventurer in Compton's book, where it is stated that when Michael Filose 
made his way to Delhi and enlisted in the Rana of Gohad's service in the 
corps commanded by Réné Madec, one of his fellow-officers was a Frenchman 
named De LaFontaine, and that it was after him that the son of Filose 
( Jan Batteejis "), who was born at Gohad іп 1773, was named Jean 
Baptiste De Lafontaine. А certain Lafontaine, a Frenchman, was with 
Major Sangster at Gohad about the year 1768; and he is probably the same 
man. The battalion wes broken up in 1782 after the defeat of the Rana 
of Gohad by Mahdaji Sindhia. : 


A Forgotten Ad- 
venturer. 


NEARER to Calcutta, in the Church of the Sacred Heart at Chandernagore. 
із a tablet in memory of another French soldier of fortune. It is in- 
scribed: “Сі Git Jean Henri Piron, о сіег froncois, 
А Jacobin General Général commandant le corps francois au service du | 
Saubau au Decan: né at.Huningue le 25 Mars 1763 mort 
au Jardin de Г Amitié le 21 Octobrt 1807, аре de 44 ans 6 mois 26 jours." 
Piron came originally from Alsace, as the name of his birthplace indicates: 
and, according to Compton (who misdates his death), was an outrageous 
Jacobin. He succeeded on the death of the famous Raymond in March 
1798 to the command of the seventeen battalions which Raymond had raised 
for the Nizam of Hyderabad. The brigade flew the French tricolour, and 
the lapels and epaulettes of the uniforms were embroidered with the words 
" Liberté et Constitution." His period of command lasted only until October 
1798, when the battalions were disarmed under thé orders of Lord Wellesley. 
Piron professed to be grateful for the action taken, as the troops were in a 
state of open mutiny. John Malcolm has described him as " a raugh, violent 
democrat,” without ability and strongly hostile to the British Government. 
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HERE was the “Jardin d' Amitié" at Chandernagore, where Piron ended 
his days? At the northern end of a large strip of ground lying be- 
The “Jardin а’ tween the Grand Trunk Road and the river, known in 
Amitié " at Chan- these days at Farashganj, are the ruins of the garden house 
dernagore. of the French Governor at Ghiretty. There is an eloquent 
reference to its past glories in an article on “ Pondicherry: Past and Present," 
contributed by Mr. J. J. Cotton to Macnullan's Magazine for December 1900. 
The faded factory at Chandernagore still possesses an unique relic ot 
the early career of Dupleix in Bengal, which has unaccountably | 
been suffered to fall into decay and ruin and was finally sold fo: 
a mere. song. This is the once famous “ Jardin de Г Amitié," 
the country seat of the Governors of Chandernagore, so celebrated 
in old days for its brilliant entertainments that it came to be styled 
"Le Petit Versailles.” Іп Goretty the pensive traveller may 
still wander over the spot where it stood, now grass grown and 
abandoned, and muse over all that remains of the time-honoured 

Chateau Dupleix. : 
“Тһе building erected upon the ruins of the palace of Dupleix by his 
ambitious successor, Chevalier, was declared by Grandpré in 1789 to be the 
- finest of this kind in India. George Francis Grand has told us that it was 
at one of Chevalier's parties that he " formed an attachment to Miss Моё] 
Catherine Werlée, the daughter of Monsier Werlée, Capitaine du Port:” and 
he married her in July 1777, first at the Catholic and Protestant Churches at 
Chandernagore, and then at Hughley House, “ where my old Benares friend. 
Thomas Motte, Esq., dwelt." During the British occupation (1793-1816) 
it was allowed to fall into decay. Heber described it in 1824 as “а large 
ruined building а few miles to the south' of Chandernagore which was the 
country house of the Governor during the golden days of that settlement." 
It wore, at the time the Bishop wrote, а very melancholy aspect," but ‘ the 
remains of Grecian pillars and ornaments, with a high carved pediment " 
could be seen. Eyre Coote lived there from 1779 to 1783; “ he loiters 
with his wife at Ghiretti and is fit for nothing else," as Francis put it. The 
site had been granted to him by Mir Kasim in 1762. А sketch of "Атена 
House " by James Moffat, which was probably made about 1805, may be 
seen on a screen in Queen Mary's Room on the first floor of the Victoria . 


Memorial Hall: it was presented by Mr. W. P. Harris in 1925.- 





N the course of some deeply interesting “ Mutiny Memories " which were 

printed in the Daily Telegraph in December 1907, a reference occurs 
to a third forgotten adventurer who went by the name of 
" Franzoo Sahib." It will be found in the narrative of 
Major-General T. W. Holland, who was a Lieutenant in the 38th Bengal In- 
fantry at Delhi in May 1857, and was one of those who escaped from the 
Flagstaff Tower. Не received assistance and shelter from some friendly 


704 Franzoo Sahib." 
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villagers and made his way towards Meerut with а sachu: of the name of 
Jumna Das, whose disguise he adopted. When still about thirty-five miles 
from Meerut, he came to a village which he calls Khakrab, and there found 
“ Franzoo Sahib,” who had already received a party of <ugitives from Delhi 
and sent them оп to Meerut. His host who spoke Hindustani іп preferénce 
to English, was one Francis Cohen, the son of an Indian woman and "' some ` 
German adventurer who came to India in the eighteenth century and was in 
the Mahratta service." He followed his father-in the same service and re- 
ceived a pension from the British Government in 1806. Не had then joined 
the Begum Samru and spent many. years at Sirdhana. After the Begum's 
death in 1836 he entered the British service and was a r2venue collector for 
sixteen years. At the time of Lieut. Holland's visit, he was 85 years of age, 
and was the owner of several villages. His two grandsons were with him; 
their father is described as “а descendant of M. Pesch, a French émigré.” 
Among those һе had protected was “ the Forrest family." This must be the 
wife and the three daughters of Captain George Forrest, V.C., one of the 
“ Devoted Nine " who escaped with them after the historic defence of the 
Delhi Magazine and survived until 1859. Sir George Forrest the historian 
who was his son and was born at Nasirabad-in 1846, was not with them. 


THOSE members of the Calcutta Historical Society who are fortunate enough 
to own a copy of “ Panchcouree Khan, the Revelations of an Orderly in 
“ Panchcoüree the Mofussil "--а most entertaining lit-le book which was 
Khan." published at Benares in 1866—will be interested to know 
that some years ago Messrs. Francis Edwards were offering а copy for sale, 
which had the following words written on the flyleaf: “ By [George] Wyatt, 
Deputy Collector at Bareilly where he was murdered in the Rebellion and 
Mutiny in 1857. ' 


HE allusion о" Mr. Bridgman's tenant "іп Mr. В. М. Banerji's article on 
“The Last Days of the Nana Sahib " (Vol. XXXIX, p. 150) recalls 
Links with the memories of one who must we fancy, have been one of the 
Pnst. ` very last of the old " Qui-hyes." In 1833 Mr. J. H. 
Bridgman was granted 60,000 acres of land in the Gorakhpur district on the 
borders of Nepal which he reclaimed from jungle and wild beasts: and there 
he lived until he died on May 7, 1892 at Dehra Dun in his ninety-third year. 
His name is perpetuated by Bridgmanganj Station on the B. N. W. R. line 
from Gorakhpur to Gonda. Не used to wear-a blue swallow-tail coat with 
brass buttons: and Mr. William Crooke in a.note to the 1903 edition of 
Hobson Jobson (S.V. “ White Jackets ") records that:— 

The late Mr. Bridgman of Gorakhpur, whose recollections of India 
dated from the earlier parts of last century, told me that in his 
younger days the rule at Caleutta was that'the guest always arrived 
at his host's house in the full evening dress of his time on which 
his host meeting him at the door expressed his regret that he had 
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not chosen a cooler dress: whereupon the guest's bearer, as if by 
accident, appeared from round the corner with a nankeen jacket, 
which was then and there put. on. It would have been opposed 
to etiquette for the guest to appear in such a dress without express 
invitation. 

Another "qui-hye'" of the same type was "Mr. Drummond, a tea planter 
in the N. W. P.," whom Sir James Caird met in 1875. He had then been fifty 
years in India, " is in good health and likes the country." In that year 
(1875) there died at Dehra Dun on November 25 at the age of 86 General 
Alexander Dick, who had come our as an infantry cadet in 1803, and had 
fought under Lake in the second Mahratta war and at the capture of Java 
in 1811. His only leave.out of India was from January 1823 to February 
1826, when he went to Australia and married a wife at Sydney. Yet an- 
other example is afforded by Sir Henry Ramsay (1816-1893), “ Ramjee 
Sahib," the King of Kumaon, who was Commissioner of that district from 
1856 to 1884. Не came out as a cadet in 1834 at the age of 18 and took 
only six months’ furlough during the fifty years of his Indian service. We 
may conclude with.a personal memory. In a letter in the possession of the 
writer, which is dated January 31, 1899, and which accompanied the gift of 
his " Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny,” Mr. William Forbes Mitchell who 
had served as a sergeant in the 93rd Highlanders at Sir Colin Campbell's 
relief of Lucknow and who ended his career as the proprietor of the Bon 
Accord Rope Works at Garden Reach, recalls with pride that he had spent 
the forty-two years since 1857 in India “ without leaving the country for a 
single дау.” ; 


AS the ship Belleisle, with the 93rd Highlanders on board, was being towed 
up the Hooghly on August 20, 1857 (the anniversary of the battle of 
A Prophecy that the Alma), a fellow soldier named Henderson pointed out 
enims. true; No. 46, Garden Reach to Forbes Mitchell, and said, “How 
would you like to be owner of a palace like that?" Forbes Mitchell on the 
spur of the moment replied, "ГІ be master of that house and garden yet 
before 1 leave India." His companion was wounded at the taking of the 
Shah-Vujeef and died in the retreat from Lucknow on November 20. Thirty- 
two years later Forbes Mitchell took possession of the identical house No. 46, 
and established the Bon Accord Rope Works there. Тһе prophecy came 
.true. 


N a letter in The Times of July 21, Capt. H. Bullock quotes a curious refer- 

ence to a vanished custom of the old: Bengal Army, from Sir Thomas 

Seaton’s autobiography “ From Cadet to Colonel." When 

Jil e palin Seaton joined the 25th Bengal Infantry in 1825 he was 

' — introduced to “а grand regimental institution not peculiar 

to the 25th but existing in several other Bengal regiments that had served 
under Lord Lake." : 
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This was a bhat ox in plain English, a bard whose business it was to 
encourage the men in action, to incite them to deeds of valour, to 
celebrate their achievements, and to sing their praises. Our bard 
was a splendid old fellow who had been many years in the regiment 
and must have known personally all Lord Lake's old soldiers . . 
Every day, when parade was dismissed, he used to advance a few 
paces clear of the regiment and placing the butt of his spear on 
the ground would raise his right hand and roll out in the most 
magnificent voice, deep and sonorous, the praises of the colonel, 
the officers and Indian officers and the Noke-ka-paltan generally. 

The 35th was raised in 1798 and derived its name from Colonel James Noke 
who commanded it in 1799 and died unmarried at Cawnpore іп 1805. It 
was stationed at Sialkot in 1857 and disarmed by Nicholson at Phillour on 
June 25. 


N the course of a search through a mass of newspaper cuttings, the follow- 
ing extract from the Statesman of April 24, 1925 was unearthed. It 
The Elephant in does not appear to have found its way into '" The Editor's 
St. John's Church- Note Book " at the time. “А Mariner of England" (about 
yard, whom some further information would be acceptable) 
visited Calcutta in 1792 and found his way to the " fine new church," which 
we know as St. John's. One day his attention was drawn to a stone-built 
hut in the churchyard, and the door being open he went in and “ found it 
near filled with а great monster standing on its legs, though dead." | 
Being dark, I could not make ош what kind of a beast іс was, but оп 
enquiry was told that it had been a favourite elephant of the East 
d India Company, and when past labour through old age was per- 
mitted to go through Һе? town a-begging. ЈЕ was quite harmless 
and would take bread and fruit from the hand of a child, and then 
make its salaam. It lived to a great age, and when іє Фед was 
skinned and the body burned. А stone model was made and the 
skin put on it which now.is near as hard as iron. 
So far we have not come across any allusion in contemporary Calcutta 
literature to the stone elephant or the hut in the churchyard. 


EW street-names in Calcutta have faded so completely from recollection 
as Becher Place: and we fancy that even the oldest resident would find it 
difficult to localize it. The name was given to the Lane 
which runs in a westerly direction from Wellesley Place to ` 
Fancy Lane. It is, in fact, the first turning to the left as one goes down 
Wellesley Place from Government House, and has been absorbed in Fancy 
Lane, which is more accurately the Lane which starts from Government Place 
North and making a sharp turn to the west emerges into Council House 
Street, almost opposite St. John's Church. Spence’s Hotel at the northern 


Becher Place. 
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corner of Wellesley Place and what was Becher Place, occupies the site! of 
Becher's Buildings where there was a hotel kept by F. Bennitt until 1847. 
In Thacker's Directory for 1866 Весћег 5 Buildings are stated to “ commence 
at 14, Wellesley Place and end at Fancy Lane." Тһе original location of 
J. Spence and Со.» Calcutta Hotel was in Loudon Buildings, now super- 
seded Бу the block of Government offices at the corner of Hastings Street 
and Government Place West: and before removing to Wellesley Place, 
the business was carried on for a short time on the site of Ezra Mansions 
on the east of Government House, 





ANOTHER instance of a vanished street-name occurs, quite incidentally, 

in a deed of March 9, 1786 (quoted in Bengal: Past and Present, 
Vol. ХІУ, p. 42), by which Thomas Lyon, the architect 
of Writers’ Buildings and the godfather of Lyon's Range, 
" now returned to Europe,” sells for “ current Rs. 11,600 a house and eight 
cottahs of ground ” іп a certain street or lane called “ Ranee Moodee other- 
wise Pilots’ Row." Ranee Moody Gully, it need hardly be said, has been 
re-christened British Indian Street: for the change is of comparatively recent 
date. But when did “' Pilots" Row " drop out of use? In 1841 Ranee 
Moody Gully went by that name: and there is no mention of Pilots' Row, 
nor can we remember any other reference to it. 


Pilots! Row. 


HE. account given in Vol. XXXVIII (p. 103) of William Pawson, who 

was Sheriff in 1788, requires to be corrected as well as supplemented. 
William Pawson was the son of George Pawson, a London 
wine merchant, and came out to Bengal as a writer in 
1766. He is mentioned in the journal of Philip Francis as holding the office 
of Military Paymaster in 1780: and in 1797 he was a sidesman at St. John's 
Church (Hyde, Parish of Bengal, p. 242). His name is given in the list of 
Bengal civil servants in the East [ndia Register of 1798, but without an 
appointment. Не died on December 18, 1802. Мо entry of hie marriage 
has been found in the registers of St. John's Church: but a daughter 
Catherine was baptized on July 10, 1772, whom Dr. Bustead identifies with 
the “ Kitty Pawson " of some newspaper verses quoted by him (Echoes, 
4th edn., p. 186, note). А brother Samuel, who was a free merchant, died 
in Calcutta on September 28, 1785, and his wife Dorothy on October 6, 
.1783. Wiliam Hickey met them at Lisbon on his way out to Calcutta in 
1782 (Vol. Il, pp. 391, 393). Іп another passage (Vol. III, p. 165) 
Hickey says that William Pawson was an unsuccessful admirer of Mrs. Smith, 
the widow who married Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe on April 18, 1782, 
and was the mother of Sir Charles Metcalfe. Maria Seaton Pawson, who 
married Colonel William Kirkpatrick on September 26, 1785, was William 
Pawson's sister. 


Willam Pawson 
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А GRANDSON of John Zephaniah Holwell-served the office of Sheriff of 
Calcutta in 1812 in the person of John Brereton Birch who also achieved 

A much-married 80те contemporary fame as police magistrate. But his 
Calcutta Magis- chief claim to remembrance: lies in the remarkable series ` 
trafe: ` of marriages which he made. From Cussans’ History of 
Hertfordshive (Vol. Ill, p. 146) we learn that his first wife (1791) was 
Louisa Judith Rous, the daughter of Sir John Rous, Bart., and the sister of 
the first Earl of Stradbroke. She died at the birth of her only son, the Rev. 
William Henry Rous Birch, rector of бои мо: in Essex and father of John 
William Birch, Governor of the Bank of England who purchased the estate 
of Rickmansworth Park in October 1879. The Lady's successor was Anna 
Maria Mann whose wedding was celebrated in Calcutta on August 1, 1805: 
two of her sons were in the Bengal Army. John Brereton Birch's third wife 
-was “ Princess Hadje Karbarhi by whom he had an only daughter who 
married a grandson of Tippoo Sahib.” Y 


ANGLO-INDIAN history is being altogether re-written in these days. In 

its issue of July 22 The Times rescued from obscurity an American 
publication“ Eminent Asians" by a Mr. Josef Wash- 
ington Hall—in which it is gravely asserted (р. 386) that 
the central event of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 was the 
'" Black Hole of Calcutta." Such a statement is hardly in keeping with the 
tradition of truthfulness which is associated with the name of Washington: 
but how are we to combat it, or even to suggest mildly that the tragedy in 
question occurred on June 20, 1756, when we find-the Sunday Times, a most 
reputable London newspaper, declaring with equal seriousness in a leading 
article on June 18 that “ оп a- June morning іп 1837 the young Victoria 
learned that she was a Queen, and on the anniversary of her accession 
nineteen years later her subjects at Calcutta suffered the tortures of the 
damned in the Black Hole?” How true it is that we are never too old to 
learn! 


Ultra-modern 
“ History ’’. 


HE Calcutta Historical Society has been deprived of one of ite most valued 

Vice-Presidents by the death on October 24 at the age of seventy of 

Dr. W. H. Hutton the Dean of Winchester. Dr. Hutton, 

№ of we believe, never visited India, but from 1913 to 1920 he 

was Reader in Indian History at Oxford, an appointment 

which it was understood that he owed to the influence of Lord Curzon and 

was the author of the volume on Wellesley in Sir William Hunter's series 

of Rulers of India and of a revised edition of Captain L. J. Trotter's History 

of India. He contributed also to the Cambridge History of India. His 

interest in the Calcutta Historical Society was very real, and it is an open 

secret that he was the writer of the appreciative notice of its work which 
was published in the Times Literary Supplement for- September 18, 1924. 


Y 
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BY the death on October 17 at the age of 81 of Mr. В. D. Mehta, C.LE., 
the Calcutta Historical Society has been deprived of one of its original 

and most faithful members He was present at the in- 

Mr. R. D. Mehta. augural meeting on April 27, 1907, and has been a 
member of the Council of the Society ever since, taking an 

active and helpful part in all its proceedings. Іп 1893 he served the office 
of Sheriff of Calcutta and received the C.LE. in 1897. His loss will be 


severely felt. 


А 


WE owe to the Hon. Mr. А. Marr, C.LE., the following information as to 
the whereabouts of the copy of the picture of Darjeeling in 1852 
en referred to on page 38 of our last issue (July to September 
Darjeeling in 1852. 1930). This picture was originally in the Secretariat at 
Darjeeling, but was removed on account of the damp to 


Government House where it now hangs in the corridor leading from the main 
block to the A. D. C.'s quarters. 


